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THE  REBEL  QUEEN 


PROLOGUE 

I 

THE  SLAVE  OF  MAN 

“  I  expected  you,  Emanuel.” 

The  girl — she  was  little  more — seated  at  the  window  turned 
her  head  quietly,  and  spoke  with  the  appearance  of  calm,  but  her 
cheek  flushed  crimson  and  her  hands  trembled. 

The  clock  was  striking  ten  when  her  visitor  opened  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room  and  stood  in  the  doorway  unannounced. 
He  was  quite  a  young  man — not  more  than  twenty-five — but  he 
seemed  older,  by  reason  of  his  grave  and  thoughtful  expression 
and  his  deep-set  eyes.  Looking  at  his  dress,  one  might  have  set 
him  down  as  a  young  working-man;  he  wore  a  loose  square 
jacket — the  kind  of  jacket  that  is  sometimes  affected  by  young 
clergymen  as  well  as  working-men;  he  had  no  gloves,  and  his 
boots  were  serviceable  rather  than  neat.  Yet  one  does  not  sec  in 
many  young  working-men  features  so  line,  eyes  so  steady,  or  a  face 
so  strong.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  working-man  very  seldom  shows 
a  beard  so  long  and  silky  as  that  which  adorned  this  young  man. 
lie  was  an  extremely  handsome  man,  tall  and  well-proportioned, 
with  the  beauty  of  an  Arab  rather  than  that  of  an  Anglo-Saxon. 
Such  a  type  as  his  would  be  impossible  in  a  young  man  of  English 
descent.  When  in  your  walks  abroad  you  pass  such  a  young  man 
you  marvel,  even  considering  the  unexpectedness  of  the  streets; 
then,  if  you  are  a  person  of  travel  and  information,  you  begin  to 
think  of  a  street  in  a  Spanish  city  —  narrow,  with  lofty  houses, 
windows  with  balconies,  women  leaning  over  the  balconies,  bits 
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of  bright  color  in  the  hangings,  old  coats  of  arms  carved  on  the 
fronts,  and  people  down  below  showing  just  such  faces.  Then 
the  word  Sephardim  comes  back  to  your  memory.  This  face, 
you  say,  belongs  to  the  Children  of  the  Dispersion  ;  they  were  in 
Spain  long  before  the  legions  of  Titus  completed  that  Scattering; 
they  are  of  the  ancient  people,  whose  lineage  is  so  long  that,  com¬ 
pared  with  them,  the  Bourbons  are  mushrooms  and  the  Ilapsburgs 
are  of  yesterday. 

In  this  face  was  something  of  the  eagle,  the  nose  was  narrow 
and  slightly  aquiline,  the  nostrils  were  finely  cut  and  delicate,  the 
eyes  keen  and  clear,  deep-set,  under  straight  and  well-marked  eye¬ 
brows,  and  in  color  blue  as  the  finest  steel  of  Damascus  ;  the  lips 
were  firm,  the  mouth  finely  curved ;  there  was  a  rich,  deep  color¬ 
ing  of  the  cheek ;  the  forehead  was  broad  and  white,  the  clustering 
hair  was  chestnut;  the  sun  had  touched  that  face  with  a  glow 
which  lingered  on  it.  Surely  the  Rabbi  Akiba,  or  Gamaliel,  or 
even  Onkelos  himself,  must  have  had  such  a  face.  Surely  this  was 
the  face  which  belonged  to  the  illustrious  Maccabsean  house. 
Surely  this  was  the  face  at  sight  of  which  Joshua’s  enemies  turned 
and  fled.  Such  a  face  is  best  seen  with  a  turban  and  a  long  flow¬ 
ing  robe  of  silk,  beneath  which  hangs  by  a  crimson  sash  the  cim- 
eter;  then  such  a  face  might  serve  for  a  portrait  of  Mohammed. 
Or,  if  you  give  it  a  kufeeyeh,  and  clothe  the  figure  in  a  sheepskin, 
tied  round  the  waist  with  a  leather  belt,  it  may  serve  for  the 
Prophet  Elisha  when  he  was  still  young  and  had  just  received  the 
cloak  of  his  Master  and  Forerunner.  Such  a  face,  with  such  an 
expression,  and  accompanied  or  set  off  by  a  modern  English  dress, 
not  of  very  grand  appearance,  appears  incongruous,  yet  it  is  always 
striking  and  always  handsome. 

The  girl — to  repeat,  she  was  little  more — half  rose  from  her 
chair;  she  was  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  room  at  an 
open  window  looking  out  upon  a  West-End  square;  it  was  June, 
and  the  fragrance  of  lime  blossoms  filled  the  room.  She  half  rose 
and  sank  back,  her  color  changing  to  white ;  she  gasped  ;  she 
caught  her  breath. 

The  man  still  stood  in  the  doorway,  silent.  His  color  did  not 
change ;  his  eyes  showed  no  other  emotion  than  that  of  steady 
purpose,  a  self-governed  look  which  was  always  in  them. 

Then  the  girl  mastered  herself. 

“I  expected  you,”  she  repeated.  “You  said  that  you  would 
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come  back  after  a  year ;  that  yon  would  give  me  a  year  to  con¬ 
sider.” 

“You  have  had  a  year,  and, I  have  returned;  it  is  a  year  this 
evening  since  we  parted,  and  a  year  and  a  month  since  we  were 
married.” 

“  I  am  ready  to  talk  to  you,  Emanuel.” 

She  rose,  swept  back  the  long  train  of  her  evening  dress  with  a 
practised  hand,  like  a  princess  on  the  stage,  and  advanced  to  meet 
him.  lie  closed  the  door,  and  walked  into  the  room.  About  the 
middle  of  the  floor  both  stopped,  as  if  they  were  two  sovereigns 
meeting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  frontier.  There  was  no  greeting, 
there  was  no  kiss  of  man  and  wife,  there  was  no  hand-grasp. 
They  were  man  and  wife  parted,  as  yet  unreconciled.  They  stood 
face  to  face  with  three  feet  of  carpet  between  them  ;  they  stood 
in  silence  for  a  space.  The  man’s  eyes  were  steady,  commanding; 
the  woman  beneath  his  gaze  quailed  for  a  moment.  But  she  re¬ 
covered  immediately,  and  returned  his  look — defiant,  rebellious. 
The  attitude  of  the  pair,  the  eyes  of  the  man  and  of  the  woman 
revealed  the  situation  without  a  word.  There  was  the  man  who 
would  he  Master,  there  was  the  woman  who  refused  to  obey. 
That  was  all.  Yet  it  was  a  situation  which  demanded  many 
words. 

She  was  quite  young,  not  more  than  two-and-twenty ;  she  was 
dressed  for  the  evening  as  few  women  of  her  age  dare  to  dress. 
It  was,  to  begin  with,  the  dress  of  a  grande  dame ;  now  it  is  only 
a  grande  dame  de  'par  le  monde ,  so  accepted  by  the  world,  who 
can  venture,  at  twenty-two,  to  wear  a  dress  which  asserts  position, 
claims  authority,  and  commands  respect.  The  ordinary  girl  of 
that  age,  even  though  she  is  a  princess  or  a  Parisian,  is  generally 
content  to  look  lovely  ;  she  does  not  care  about  anything  else. 
Rank  and  authority  belong  to  the  forties,  the  fifties,  the  sixties. 
At  twenty -two,  even  when  one  is  married,  and  therefore,  pre¬ 
sumably,  no  longer  desires  admiration,  to  bo  beautiful  is  enough. 
Apparently  it  was  not  enough  for  this  girl.  Perhaps  she  had  a 
reason  for  magnificence  on  this  night;  she  was  dressed  suitably.  It 
was  a  great  occasion — it  was  a  turning-point.  In  such  a  crimson 
velvet,  with  such  lace,  with  such  rubies  and  pearls,  with  such  gold 
chains,  a  Queen  might  be  dressed — say,  perhaps,  the  Queen  of  a 
half-civilized  state,  the  Queen  of  Armenia,  the  Queen  of  Rou ma¬ 
nia,  the  Queen  of  Servia,  the  Queen  of  Abyssinia,  the  Queen  of 
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Candia,  Cyprus,  or  Rhodes.  This  woman,  by  no  means  a  Queen, 
chose  to  dress  in  this  manner — first,  because  she  liked  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  all  kinds,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  in  art,  in  carriages,  in 
horses ;  next,  because  she  was  born  to  great  wealth,  and  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  to  her  to  wear  things  rich  and  splendid ;  and,  lastly,  because 
she  hoped  to  bring  her  husband  to  submission  by  the  beauty 
which  he  loved  adorned — all  men  love  beauty  best  adorned — as 
becomes  great  beauty. 

She  was  dressed  like  a  Queen,  she  looked  like  a  Queen  ;  but  it 
was  a  Queen  defiant,  rebellious — a  Queen  going  forth  to  war. 

Her  face  was  of  the  Oriental  type,  with  which  of  late  years  we 
have  become  somewhat  familiar.  Formerly  it  was  rarely  seen, 
except  occasionally  at  the  theatre.  Now  we  see  it  everywhere — 
in  the  stalls,  at  private  views,  on  the  stage,  in  studios,  at  concerts, 
at  public  functions.  There  are  as  many  Oriental  as  Occidental 
types.  This  girl  was  not  possessed  of  the  almond  eyes,  black, 
long,  soft,  and  languishing,  which  poets  used  to  associate  with  the 
East ;  she  could  not  be  painted  as  Leila,  or  the  Favorite  of  the 
Harem,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  nor  was  her  complexion  olive; 
nor  had  she  a  mass  of  black  hair.  On  the  contrary,  her  eyes  were 
brown,  clear  and  cold  and  keen  ;  to-night  there  was  no  languish¬ 
ing  in  them  and  no  tenderness;  her  features  were  finely,  clearly 
cut,  the  curve  of  her  lips  well  defined,  her  mouth  full,  firm — even 
hard  —  her  nose  somewhat  aquiline,  her  forehead  more  square 
than  seems  to  some  consistent  with  perfect  beauty ;  her  hair, 
brown,  abundant,  was  rolled  up  and  round  her  head,  confined  by 
a  ribbon  or  band  in  which  gleamed  small  gold  coins ;  her  face 
was  pale,  but  not  anaemic;  nor  had  it  that  morbid  pallor  which 
belongs  to  low  vitality,  and  causes  healthy  men  to  shudder  and 
turn  aside.  It  was  pale  as  certain  artful  hues  of  satin  are  pale, 
with  a  faint  touch  of  color  to  lend  it  warmth.  Moreover,  this 
evening  there  lay  on  either  cheek  a  red  and  flaming  spot. 

“  You  are  my  husband,”  she  said.  “  I  am,  I  suppose,  Madame, 
or  Mistress,  or  the  Senora  Elveda.  I  must  wear  my  husband’s 
name.  I  am  the  wife  of  Emanuel  Elveda,  scholar,  chemist,  phi¬ 
losopher,  man  of  many  ideas.” 

“  I  am  your  husband,  Isabel.” 

“Emanuel  Elveda,”  she  went  on,  “  is  a  man  of  ancient  lineage, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  intellect.  His  ancestry  is  far  more  ancient 
than  that  of  any  Christian  family,  even  the  Bourbons,  can  boast. 
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In  Spain  Lis  people  pretended  for  generations  to  conform  to  the 
modern  faith  ;  they  were  ennobled.  He  is  the  Conde  Elveda  if 
he  chooses  to  bear  the  title ;  but  when  I  met  my  husband  he  was 
plain  Emanuel  Elveda.  His  family  had  lost  their  lands  and  their 
wealth  ;  they  had  abandoned  their  rank  ;  they  had  returned  openly 
to  their  old  faith.  He  was  poor  and  proud.” 

“  I  am  still  your  husband,  Isabel,”  he  repeated. 

“  I  have  said  this,  Emanuel,  to  show  that  I  recognize  your  great 
qualities.  This  makes  my  rebellion  the  more  daring,  does  it  not? 
You  remind  me  that  you  are  still  my  husband.  Does  that  mean 
still  that  you  demand  my  submission  ?” 

“  It  does.” 

“Then— if  I  still  refuse?” 

“  A  wife  is  not  a  servant  or  a  slave.” 

“  If  you  make  her  a  slave,  what  matter  for  a  name?” 

“If  you  are  my  wife,  obey  your  husband.” 

“  I  have  reflected,  as  you  wished  me  to  do.  I  hoped  that  you 
would  also  reflect  and  come  back  open  to  reason.  My  position  is 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  last  year;  my  opinions  are  the  same; 
my  resolution  is  unaltered.” 

“  And  mine.” 

“  Will  you  give  me  a  bill  of  divorce?” 

“  I  will  not.” 

“You  have  the  right  by  the  law  of  our  People,  if  not  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  When  did  the  law  of  the  land  override  the  law 
of  our  People  ?  You  may  divorce  your  wife,  because  you  are  a 
man  and  she  is  a  woman,  for  any  cause  that  you  please  or  for 
no  cause;  a  notary  will  draw  up  the  bill  of  divorce,  the  Ptabbis 
will  witness  it.'”’*' There  is  good  and  sufficient  cause.  Let  me  go.” 

“  I  will  not  let  you  go.” 

“Emanuel  !” — she  joined  her  hands  and  spoke  earnestly — “if 
you  ever  loved  me,  or  thought  you  loved  me,  by  the  memory  of 
that  time  let  me  go.  I  will  never,  never,  never  again  be  your 
wife  or  any  man’s  wife.  Henceforth  I  will  be  free.  Give  me — 
that  is  give  yourself — freedom  ;  say  to  me  in  the  language  of  the 
People  and  in  the  words  of  the  Law  :  ‘  I  put  thee  away,  I  dismiss 
and  divorce  thee;  from  this  time  thou  art  in  thine  own  power; 
thou  mayest  be  married  to  any  other  man  whom  thou  pleasest ; 
let  no  man  hinder  thee  in  any  name  from  this  day  forward  and 
forever,  and  Lo !  thou  art  free  to  any  man.’  ” 
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“  No — I  will  not  seek  a  bill  of  divorce.” 

“I  am  grieved  on  your  account,  Emanuel.  All  your  life  you 
will  be  bound  to  a  woman  who  wiil  refuse  to  live  with  you  and  to 
take  care  of  you.  Yet  you  want  a  wife  more  than  most  men,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  helpless  in  many  things.  Take  pity  on  yourself  and 
release  yourself.” 

“  No,  you  are  my  wife ;  I  am  your  husband.  I  will  not  sur¬ 
render  my  wife,  even  though  she  repudiate  her  husband  all  her  life. 
I  will  not  cast  upon  her  name  the  shadow  and  odium  of  a  divorce.” 

The  wife  sighed.  “  I  have  done  my  best,  Emanuel.  It  is  for 
your  sake  that  I  ask  it.  For  my  own,  as  I  go  my  own  way 
henceforth,  I  am  indifferent.” 

“  Is  there  more  to  say  ?” 

“No — and  yet — we  are  going  to  part  again.  Perhaps  we  shall 
never  meet  again.  You  will  hear  of  me,  probably,  as  doing  things 
you  do  not  approve.  There  are  certain  things  that  I  would  say 
before  you  go — things  that — that — well,  I  would  that  you  should 
think  of  me  as  kindly  as  you  can.  Believe  me,  Emanuel,  if  there 
was  any  man  whom  I  could  own  as  lord  and  master  it  is  you. 
Believe  me,  no  other  man  will  win  love  from  me — ” 

“  I  believe  it.  Yon  are  Isabel.” 

She  sat  down,  taking  a  chair  beside  her  near  the  frontier.  He 
took  another.  There  was  still  the  space  of  three  feet  between 
them  ;  the  chairs  faced  opposite  ways,  and  they  sat  one  looking 
east  and  the  other  west.  The  wife  turned  her  head  and  rested 
it  upon  her  hand  ;  but  the  husband  sat  without  looking  round. 
Perhaps,  in  spite  of  his  fixed  purpose,  he  feared  to  look  too  long 
upon  her  face. 

“  Woman,  in  your  eyes,”  she  began,  “  is  an  inferior  creature.” 

“She  fills  her  place  in  the  Divine  Order  ;  she  can  fill  no  other 
place;  if  she  tries,  there  follow  discords,  rebellions,  evils  of  all 
kinds.” 

“Oh  1  Divine  Order — Divine  Order!”  she  repeated  impatiently. 
“But  what  else  could  I  expect?  It  is  the  old,  old  jargon — the 
jargon  of  the  Rabbis.  When  shall  we  have  done  with  it?  When 
will  you  step  outside  of  it,  Emanuel — you — a  wise  man — you — a 
scholar — you — a  genius — you — when  will  you  step  out  of  the 
darkness  ?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “The  light,”  he  said,  “lies  along  the 
path  following  the  Divine  Order.” 
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“My  former  friend — my  pretended  Master — it  is  nothing  to 
me  what  the  men  of  old  said.  I  own  nothing  but  the  present;  I 
see  nothing  but  what  is  around  me ;  I  follow  nothing  but  the 
way  pointed  out  by  living  men.  Go  back  to  your  dead  past,  if 
you  will.  Leave  me  to  the  actual  present.” 

Again  he  shook  his  head.  “  It  is  the  way  of  blindness,”  he 
said. 

“  When  we  parted  last,”  she  went  on,  “  we  had  little  time  for 
explanation.  You  insisted;  I  refused.  You  still  insisted;  I  re¬ 
fused  with  rage  and  with  bitter  words.  I  have  repented  of  those 
words,  Emanuel,  but  not  of  the  refusal  which  you  call  discord 
and  rebellion.  That  was  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  profaned  by 
any  hard  words.  But  I  was  a  rebel,  and  rebels  are  too  often 
intemperate  in  speech  and  action.  Besides,  you  angered  me  with 
your  calm,  cold  words.  ‘  Obey  your  husband,’  you  said.  ‘Obey 
your  husband,’  you  repeated.  I  would  not  obey  my  husband, 
but  to  tell  you  of  my  resolution — my  rebellion — was  harder  than 
you  would  think  possible.  Forgive  those  words,  Emanuel.” 

“  Does  the  sky  ask  to  be  forgiven  for  its  sudden  storms  ?  There 
needs  no  forgiveness.” 

“Because,  I  suppose,  a  woman’s  words  arg  worth  so  little,”  she 
replied,  with  a  laugh.  “A  wise  man,  a  learned  man,  like  you, 
why  should  you  regard  any  quick  words  of  mine?  Nevertheless, 
the  refusal,  I  say,  cost  me  more  than  you  would  think,  if  a 
woman’s  emotions  are  worth  thinking  about.” 

“A  woman’s  emotions?  All  the  world  hangs  daily  upon  a 
woman’s  emotions.  Frankly,  Isabel,  your  words  are  long  since 
forgiven.  Truly,  I  understood  that  before  you — you — of  your 
great  and  noble  heart — could  say  such  things  you  must  have  been 
very  deeply  moved.  That  is  gone  and  forgotten.  Let  us  go  on. 
You  have  more  to  say  before  we  part  again.” 

“  I  should  like  you  to  understand,  if  you  can.  The  weak  point 
in  such  men  as  you  is  that  you  wrap  yourself  up  in  your  cloak  of 
tradition — of  superstition — of  so-called  certainty — and  refuse  to 
listen.  You  are  like  the  Catholic  priest  who  says,  “We  have  the 
Truth  Absolute,’  and  so  refuses  so  much  as  to  reason  on  things. 
In  fact,  beyond  certainty  one  cannot  go.” 

“That  is  so.  Some  things  are  certain — for  instance,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Woman  to  the  Man.” 

“You  make  it  still  harder  for  me  to  confess — or  to  explain — 
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my  position.  However,  you  know  how  a  girl  of  our  People  is 
brought  up.  When  she  is  born  there  are  no  rejoicings.  No  one 
hopes  or  expects  anything  from  her.  She  steals  into  the  world  in 
silence.  When  her  brother  is  born  there  are  great  rejoicings  even 
in  the  poorest  house.  When  the  boy  arrives  at  thirteen  years  and 
a  half,  he  is  called  a  Son  of  the  Commandment,  and  is  required  to 
observe  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  which  form  the 
Law.  What  has  the  girl  to  learn  ?” 

“She  learns  to  bless  the  Sabbath  bread  ;  she  lights  the  candles 
on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  repeats  the  prayer.  These  are  all 
her  duties.” 

“This  is  the  Divine  Order,  in  short —  that  the  man  shall  learn 
everything,  do  everything,  and  be  responsible.  For  the  woman — ” 

“  There  is  obedience.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  Law  for 
Woman.” 

“  So  I  was  brought  up — I,  with  my  intellect,  my  gifts — the 
heiress  of  this  great  fortune.  I  saw,  being  a  girl  of  perception, 
that  everything  desirable  goes  to  Man — the  wealth,  the  honors, 
the  position,  the  authority,  the  learning.  At  first  I  acquiesced. 
My  women  told  me  that  it  was  so,  and  could  not  be  otherwise. 
If  things  cannot  be  otherwise,  it  is  foolish  to  repine.  I  saw  from 
my  infancy  all  the  women  submissive  and  unquestioning — all 
meek  and  obedient  servants  to  the  men.  It  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise  of  course.  To  be  the  slaves  of  such  men  as  one  sees — oh  ! — 
horrible  1  So,  I  say,  I  made  no  inquiry  into  the  matter  at  all. 
Among  our  people  religion  orders  this  submission.  Presently  I 
went  into  the  outer  world,  where  there  was  a  freer  air.  I  heard 
things  said  which  made  me  think.  There  were  girls  who  pro¬ 
posed  independence  as  their  right;  there  were  some  who  had 
gained  their  independence.  There  were  whispers,  murmurs;  at 
last  voices  with  clear  utterances.  And  I  found  that  there  had 
been  women — were  still  women — who  could  do  all  that  men 
could  do — ay  !  as  well.  I  myself  have  done  as  well  as  any  man 
of  my  own  age,  and  better — far  better — than  most.  What  is 
this  new  thing  in  the  world  ?  Nothing  short  of  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  that,  given  the  pick  of  women,  they  can  meet  on  equal 
terms  the  pick  of  men  ;  yes,  in  any  science,  in  scholarship,  in  any¬ 
thing  not  requiring  your  strength  of  muscle,  the  woman  is  as 
good  as  the  man.  I  claim  no  superiority,  as  others  do — equality 
alone  satisfies  me.” 
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“  Yet  it  is  not  so.” 

“  Why  ?” 

“  First  of  all,  because  the  Divine  Order — say,  if  you  please, 
Nature — has  ruled  it  otherwise.” 

“Again” — with  a  gesture  of  impatience — “the  Divine  Order! 
Now  listen.  I  looked  about  me,  I  considered,  and  I  discovered 
that  women  are  everywhere  able  to  do  work  equal  to  that  of  the 
man,  and  even  better.  They  make  anything  they  try  to  make; 
they  write  novels,  poems,  books;  the  magazines  are  filled  with 
essays  and  papers  written  by  women  ;  the  shops  are  kept  by 
women  :  look  at  the  administration  of  business  houses  by  French¬ 
women  !  There  are  women  artists — ” 

“All  this,”  said  her  husband,  “is  quite  true.” 

“Actresses,  musicians — in  a  word,  this  very  generation  effect¬ 
ually  gives  the  lie,  once  for  all,  to  the  inferiority  of  women.” 

“  You  think  so  ?” 

“  I  think  so.  What  Nature  disproves  when  the  experiment  is 
once  made  can  no  longer  be  maintained  as  a  theory.” 

“  That  is  true.  Has  Nature  disproved  what  the  experience  of 
the  ages  proves?  One  or  two  girls  have  passed  examinations  as 
well  as  the  boys.  They  have  even  shown  promise.  Where  is  the 
performance?  Where  is  the  reversal  of  Nature’s  laws?  Where 
is  still  the  leading?” 

“I  say  no  more  about  it.  You  wrap  yourself  in  your  cloak  of 
the  Truth  Absolute.  Let  me  go  on.  It  was  more  difficult  for 
me  than  for  other  women  to  clear  my  mind  of  superstition.  We 
are  always  Orientals.  It  is  almost  an  instinct  with  us  to  believe 
that  woman  is  not  only  lower  than  man,  but  that  she  ought  to  be 
married — it  is  a  shame  for  her  not  to  be  married.  Unfortunately, 
while  I  had  emancipated  myself  from  the  doctrine  of  inferiority, 
I  had  not  thrown  off  the  supposed  necessity  for  marriage.  I 
therefore  looked  about  for  a  husband,  a  fit  mate  for  myself.  I 
would  have  no  money-maker;  my  own  fortune  was.  enough  for  a 
dozen  families;  I  would  not  have  an  artist,  because  the  artistic  tem¬ 
perament  is  capricious.  I  wanted  for  my  husband  a  scholar,  a 
man  of  broad  views,  a  man  of  generous  instincts.  I  was  still 
more  limited  in  my  choice  because  I  would  not  marry  outside  the 
People.  I  found  you.” 

“  Yes,”  said  her  husband,  “  you  found  me.” 

“That  you  were  poor;  that  you  would  never  make  any  money; 
l* 
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that  you  were  a  man  of  books ;  that  you  would  never  go  into 
society  ;  that  you  would  have  none  of  the  ordinary  ambitions 
mattered  nothing.  I  thought  that  you  would  go  your  way,  and 
that  I  should  go  mine.  Perhaps  our  ways  would  lie  together, 
side  by  side.  Perhaps  they  would  lie  apart.  I  thought  that  a 
man  of  your  powers  would  at  once  accept  the  position  and  con¬ 
cede  equality.” 

“You  should  have  put  it  forward  as  a  condition  of  marriage 
before,  not  after.” 

“  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  I  was  wrong.” 

“You  would  have  found  many  men,  I  dare  say,  ignoble  enough 
to  take  your  hand  on  that  or  any  other  condition.” 

“  I  trusted  too  much  to  my  reasoning  powers — too  much  to 
your  liberal  mind.” 

“  Examinations  cannot  change  the  laws  of  Nature.  Man  is  Mas¬ 
ter.” 

“  Let  us  talk  no  more,  then.”  She  rose — they  both  rose  ;  they 
faced  each  other  again.  The  man’s  face  was  hard  and  fixed ;  the 
woman’s,  softer  now,  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears.  “  Emanuel, 
one  word  more,  and  then,  if  you  choose,  then — you  can  leave  me.” 

“  Say  that  word.” 

“  I  think  that  we  may  still  be  happy.  Let  there  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  mastery  or  of  submission  between  us  at  all.  The  house 
will  be  managed  without  your  advice;  you  can  pursue  your  own 
studies  in  your  own  way.  Leave  me  to  my  own  way.  Let  me 
stand  beside  you  unquestioned.  Let  me  follow  my  own  path, 
whether  I  climb  beside  you  or  above  you,  or  whether  I  sink  be¬ 
low  you.  Leave  me  free  to  act,  free  to  speak,  free  to  come  and 
go  as  I  please,  as  my  reason  and  the  purpose  of  my  life  may  lead 
me.  Hush!  Don’t  speak  yet — one  moment!  You  know  that 
I  shall  do  nothing  to  bring  any  shade  of  dishonor  upon  your 
name,  which  will  be  an  honored  name.  Oh  !  There  is  no  other 
man  in  the  world  to  whom  I  would  humble  myself  so  far  as  this. 
But  for  you — Emanuel !  Look  round  you.  This  great  house  is 
yours;  these  servants  are  yours;  the  library  is  yours — everything 
is  yours.  I  am  your — your — equal.  You  shall  sit  in  peace  to 
work  and  meditate,  with  no  care  for  your  daily  bread.  We  will 
walk  together  side  by  side.  We  will  take  counsel  together.  To 
be  able  to  carry  out  your  work,  does  not  that  tempt  you  ?  Only 
leave  me — leave  me  free  !” 
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“  No,”  he  said,  “  that  is  no  marriage  where  the  wife  is  suffered 
to  go  free.  It  is  dishonor  for  the  husband — it  is  disgraceful  for 
the  wife.” 

She  sighed  again.  The  man  was  inflexible.  Had  he  but  turned 
his  head,  had  he  but  lifted  his  eyes,  had  he  made  the  slightest 
gesture,  she  might  have  yielded  to  him.  For  in  her  heart  she 
owned  him  for  her  Master ;  he  was  her  Master  in  will,  her  Mas¬ 
ter  in  intellect,  her  Master  in  strength  and  purpose ;  in  nobility 
and  in  generosity  she  had  proved  him  her  own  Master.  In  one 
thing  only  she  was  his  equal — in  her  pride. 

He  waited.  Had  she  anything  more  to  say  ? 

“You  must  go,  then,  Emanuel,”  she  said,  sadly.  “You  will 
go  out  to  your  own  life.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  you  may 
possibly  be  in  want  while  I  am  so  rich — so  rich.” 

“  I  shall  not  starve.” 

“  I  know  that  you  would  die  rather  than  take  money  from  me; 
but,  Emanuel,  if  you  should  be  sick  and  suffering — ” 

“  There  are  hospitals,  and  there  are  our  own  People.” 

“Not  mine  any  longer.  I  give  them  up  with  my  husband;  I 
renounce  the  People,  I  belong  to  them  no  longer.  Your  old 
traditions,  your  jumble  and  jargon  of  ceremonies  and  supersti¬ 
tions,  I  will  follow  no  longer.  I  throw  them  off!”  With  a  fine 
gesture  she  renounced  her  People  and  her  religion. 

He  shook  his  head.  “You  cannot  renounce  your  People. 
Any  other  man  or  woman  may  renounce  his  race  and  enter  an¬ 
other  nation  ;  you  cannot.  None  of  us  may  renounce  our  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  on  our  faces  there  is  a  mark  set — the  seal  of  the  Lord  by 
which  we  know  each  other  and  are  known  by  the  world.  Your 
pe0ple — you  can  no  more  change  them  than  you  can  shake  off 
that  seal  and  sign.” 

“You  cannot,  I  suppose,  make  me  obey  the  Law?” 

“No,  I  cannot.  Farewell,  Isabel  —  still  my  wife.  Live  out 
your  life  in  your  own  way.  I  shall  not  interfere.  You  will  make 
many  acquaintances,  but  no  friends.  The  only  friends  of  life  are 
those  of  childhood.  As  we  are  born,  so  we  live.  You  will  lead 
a  life  of  intellectual  luxury,  a  life  without  love  or  children” — she 
smiled,  but  he  did  not  observe  it — “a  joyless,  loveless,  childless, 
friendless  life.  When  you  tire  of  it,  send  for  me,  and  I  will  re¬ 
turn  to  you.” 

He  turned,  and  slowly  walked  out  of  the  room. 
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When  the  door  closed,  his  wife  threw  out  her  arras ;  it  might 
have  been  a  gesture  of  appeal,  or  of  weakness,  or  of  wrath,  or  of 
impatience,  or  of  all  four.  In  spite  of  her  boasted  equality  she 
was  beaten  ;  the  man  would  concede  nothing  to  her,  not  even  her 
own  freedom ;  he  would  make  no  compromise  ;  he  was  going- 
back  to  the  world  of  poverty,  he  would  work  with  his  own  hands ; 
she  knew  his  pride  and  his  firmness;  he  would  be  Master  or 
nothing. 

She,  for  her  part,  would  live  in  splendor  and  great  wealth  ;  while 
he —  But  she  would  be  his  equal  or  she  would  not  be  his  wife. 

She  went  out  of  the  drawing-room  and  looked  over  the  stairs 
into  the  hall  below.  Her  husband  walked  slowly  down  the  stairs 
and  across  the  hall,  turning  his  head  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left.  He  opened  the  street  door  and  went  out,  shutting  it 
behind  him. 

The  wife  sighed  again.  When  she  turned  she  found  a  little 
old  woman — not  really  old,  but  she  looked  old — with  brown  s.kin 
and  wrinkled  face,  beside  her. 

“Melkah,”  she  said,  “I  am  beautiful,  am  I  not?” 

“  There  is  no  woman  in  the  world  so  beautiful.” 

“  And  I  am  dressed  as  a  beautiful  woman  should  ?” 

“  The  Queen  of  Sheba  could  not  be  better  dressed.” 

“  He  is  made  of  stone,  Melkah.  I  put  on  my  best  to  welcome 
and  to  move  him.  If  ever  I  was  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  man  it 
was  to-night.  I  looked  in  the  glass  and  saw  that  I  was  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  I  thought  that  his  stubborn  will  would  give  way  at  sight  of 
this  my  beauty.  Oh  !  I  am  ashamed,  because  I  hoped  to  conquer 
— not  through  my  reason  or  for  the  justice  of  my  case,  but  through 
his  weakness.  But  he  has  no  weakness.  He  loved  me  once ;  he 
is  a  man  made  for  love.  If  I  had  been  the  king’s  favorite  deck¬ 
ing  myself  out  by  order  of  the  king  I  could  not  have  looked  more 
beautiful.  But  he  is  made  of  stone.  His  eyes  never  softened, 
his  cheek  never  flushed  ;  yet  I  know  him,  I  know  him.  Oh  !  at 
a  word,  if  I  had  but  spoken  that  word — if  I  had  but  yielded — 
there  would  have  been  softening  enough.  It  is  not  that  he  now 
scorns  what  once  he  loved.  Oh  !  no — no — no — I  am  not  jealous 
of  Emanuel.  No  other  woman  could  ever  be  to  him  what  I  have 
been.  No — no — I  am  not  jealous.” 

“  Yet  man  is  man,”  said  the  old  woman.  “  And  he  is  your  hus¬ 
band.” 
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“  If  not  even  my  beauty  could  move  him — oh  !  I  know — wealth, 
ease,  luxury  have  no  charms  for  him.  You  cannot  tempt  him 
with  the  common  things.  And  I  humiliated  myself  to  trying  the 
only  thing — the  weapon  of  every  woman — my  own  beauty.  I 
paraded  myself  before  bis  eyes.  I  am  ashamed,  Melkak.” 

“  If  a  woman  cannot  persuade  by  sweet  looks  and  sweet  voice, 
how  shall  she  prevail?  And  he  is  your  husband.” 

“  No,  Melkali,  he  is  my  husband  no  more.  He  \yould  be  Mas¬ 
ter — that  or  nothing.  Master ! — my  Master — mine  !”  She  laughed 
bitterly.  “I  am  to  obey  him  in  all  things;  to  ask  his  will;  to 
beg  his  permission.  He  would  be  Master  or  nothing.  Then  let 
him  be  nothing.  Let  him  return  to  the  poverty  where  I  found 
him.  My  Master? — mine?  No,  Melkah,  no  !” 

“Yet  he  is  a  man.  And  it  is  the  nature  of  a  man  to  be  Mas¬ 
ter.” 

“  It  is  best  that  we  should  part.  There  shall  be  no  question 
who  is  Master  of  myself.” 

“Nay,”  said  the  old  woman,  “a  wife  is  best  with  her  husband. 
He  is  the  Master;  woman  must  obey.  It  is  so  written.  We  are 
so  made.  It  is  the  Lord’s  own  doing.” 

There  fell  upon  their  ears  the  sound  of  an  infant’s  cry — it  is  a 
feeble  cry,  but  it  can  be  heard  over  the  whole  of  a  great  house. 

“  The  child,  Melkah,  the  child  1  Oh  !  I  did  not  tell  him — I 
took  care  not  to  tell  him.  He  does  not  know  that  he  has  a  child, 
a  child  of  the  submissive  sex,  the  obedient  sex.  He  never  shall 
know.  A  loveless,  childless,  joyless  life  he  said  I  should  lead. 
Shall  I !  He  does  not  know  ;  he  never  shall  know.  Let  us  run 
to  the  child,  Melkah.  I  come,  my  sweet!”  She  cried  aloud,  as 
if  the  infant  of  three  months  could  understand,  but  mothers  are 
so.  “  I  come,  my  darling  !  Mother  comes !” 


II 


UNDER  THE  LAMPLIGHT 

Seventeen  years  later. 

At  the  open  window  of  a  room  on  the  entresol  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Charing  Cross,  sat  a  girl.  Over  her  head  she  had  thrown 
a  wrap  of  some  warm,  soft,  white  stuff,  and  she  leaned  her  head 
out  of  the  window,  looking  down  upon  the  street  and  upon  the 
people  in  the  street.  The  time  was  eleven  in  the  evening,  when 
the  many  theatres  of  the  Strand  turn  out  their  congregations  and 
the  stream  of  life  is  at  its  fullest.  It  was,  moreover,  a  night  in 
June,  in  the  height  of  the  season.  London  was  full ;  the  crowds 
of  the  streets  were  made  up  of  Londoners  proper,  English  visitors 
from  the  country,  Americans  by  the  thousand,  Gauls,  Teutons, 
Muscovites,  Cappadocians,  Greeks,  and  Mesopotamians  —  yea, 
from  the  Isles  and  from  far  Cathay,  from  China  and  Malay  and 
Melanesia;  for  all  mankind  in  June  rejoices  to  acknowledge  that 
London  is  Queen  of  the  cities  of  the  world. 

The  people  streamed  along  the  pavement  below  the  girl  at  the 
window ;  omnibuses  drove  up  at  the  corner ;  the  people  fought 
for  places;  the  incense  of  their  cigarettes  and  cigars  and  pipes 
ascended  to  the  entresol — yea,  even  as  high  as  the  first  floor;  the 
girl  watched  and  listened  as  they  passed  her.  In  the  broad  road 
beyond  the  pavement  the  hansom  cabs  flashed  meteoric  lights  as 
they  drove  rapidly  along. 

“  Mother,”  said  the  girl — she  spoke  English  perfectly,  but  with 
a  slightly  foreign  accent — “  this  is  wonderful.  We  have  never 
seen  anything  like  this  in  all  our  travels.  Oh,  this  is  London  ! 
Oh,  it  is  London  !  It  is  my  own  birthplace!  Oh,  what  crowds! 
Oh,  what  a  wealth  of  life !  This  is  better  than  the  parks  that  we 
saw  this  afternoon  ;  better  than  the  broad  silent  squares  ;  better 
even  than  the  streets,  with  the  lovely  shops.” 

The  elder  lady  —  she  was  not  much  more  than  forty — put 
down  the  book  she  was  reading,  rose  and  stood  beside  her 
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daughter.  Together  they  looked  down  upon  this  full  and  flowing 
stream. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  mother,  “it  is  a  wonderful  crowd.  There  is 
nothing  so  wonderful  as  London  in  all  the  world ;  nothing  so 
pleasant,  if  it  were  not  for  the  detestable  climate.  We  have  kept 
the  best  to  the  last,  dear.  Shall  you  be  pleased  to  settle  down 
after  all  our  wandering?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  remember  nothing  but  wandering.  I  think 
I  like  changing  the  towns.  Of  course,  hotels  are  alike  every¬ 
where,  but  the  language  outside  is  different.” 

“  We  will  give  up  the  hotels,  and  settle  down  in  a  house  of  our 
own.” 

“Hadn’t  we  better  stay  in  a  hotel,  mother?  kou  see  we  know 
our  way  about  in  a  hotel,  and  everything  is  done  for  us.  In  a 
house  we  should  have  to  think  of  things  for  ourselves.  Suppose 
the  waiting  went  wrong?” 

“  We  will  have  a  house-keeper,  my  dear.  She  will  provide  for 
us.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  waiting.  Yes,  it  is  a  truly  wonderful 
crowd ;  I  think  it  is  growing  thicker.  That  is,  I  suppose,  be¬ 
cause  the  theatres  are  emptying.” 

“  I  should  like  to  stay  here  and  to  look  at  the  crowd  every  night. 
Oh,  what  a  crowd  it  is  1  The  people  cannot  move  ;  they  are  all 
jammed  up  together.  See,  they  are  quite  good-humored — they 
laugh  and  sing !  Now  the  pressure  is  relieved,  they  go  on  again. 
I  wonder  who  they  are — all  of  them,  so  many  thousands — every  one 
of  them  the  centre  of  the  whole  world,  just  as  important  to  himself 
as  I  am.  Isn’t  that  wonderful  to  think  of?  As  many  girls  in 
the  world,  so  many  Francescas.” 

“  With  a  difference,  my  child.  With  a  difference.” 

“  I  wonder  who  they  are,”  she  repeated.  “  Every  one  with  his 
life  behind  and  his  life  before !  Look  at  the  gleaming  lights  in 
the  road;  look  at  the  rows  of  lamps!  And,  oh!  look  again  at 
the  crowd — the  endless  crowd !  Who  are  they  ?  What  do  they 
think  about  ?” 

“The  mystery  of  the  crowd  lies  only  in  your  own  brain,  Fran¬ 
cesca.  These  people  are  mostly  quite  common  folk— prosaic,  un¬ 
interesting.” 

“  Oh  !  But  here  and  there  a  poet,  mother — there  must  be  here 
and  there  a  young  poet,  his  mind  fired  with  the  crowd  or  a  young 
musician,  or  a  young  painter.” 
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“  Perhaps.  Mostly  clerks,  shop-girls,  shopmen,  students,  going 
home  after  the  theatre.  Some  of  them  are  visitors  like  ourselves, 
people  who  are  staying  at  hotels.  Most  of  them  are  people  who 
live  in  London  and  have  to  work  for  their  daily  bread.  In  the 
evening  they  are  free;  in  the  daytime  they  are  bondsmen.  They 
must  work  or  they  would  starve.” 

“  Strange  !  To  work  or  starve  !  It  seems  so  terrible  !” 

“  It  is  not  terrible,  because  it  is  the  common  lot.  What  all 
alike  endure  is  never  intolerable.  Besides,  they  say  that  the 
common  lot  is  growing  slowly  better.  We  who  are  wealthy  and 
need  not  work  share  the  common  lot  in  other  ways.  For  instance, 
the  common  lot  is  to  endure  pain  and  to  die  before  our  time,  be¬ 
cause  of  ignorance.  Yet  we  do  not  feel  it  intolerable.  As  for 
these  people,  they  are  always  removed  from  starvation  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  days — months — years — for  which  provision  has 
been  made  by  saving.  You  need  not  pity  the  crowd,  Francesca. 
Remember,  the  many  must  work  for  the  few.  It  is  the  social 
law;  it  cannot  be  evaded.  The  many” — this  lady  had  large  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  was,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  on  this  point — “the 
many,”  she  repeated,  “must  work  for  the  few.  There  is  no  help 
for  them.  They  must ! — they  must !” 

“  Do  any  of  the  people  down  below  work  for  us,  I  won¬ 
der  ?” 

“Very  likely — in  some  indirect  way.  We  have  money,  for  in¬ 
stance,  invested  in  Government  securities.  The  dividends  paid  on 
these  have  to  be  raised  by  taxes.  Sometimes  it  is  a  direct  tax, 
more  often  an  indirect  tax.  People  have  got  to  work  in  order  to 
pay  these  taxes  first,  before  they  get  anything  at  all  for  them¬ 
selves.  So  that,  you  see,  all  these  people  down  below  are  work¬ 
ing  for  us,” 

“Don’t  you  feel  rather  ashamed,  mother,  sometimes,  to  think 
that  people  are  working  for  you  ?” 

“  No.  I  remember  that  it  is  the  natural  law.  One  man  is  so 
clever  and  so  industrious  that  he  not  only  pays  his  share  of  the 
taxes  and  gets  enough  of  everything  to  make  him  comfortable, 
but  he  also  puts  money  by  and  invests  it  in  those  stocks,  and  so 
begins  to  make  people  work  for  him.  Money  would  be  of  no  use 
if  people  were  not  made  to  work  for  those  who  have  it.  Never  be 
ashamed  of  your  wealth,  Francesca.  Rather  rejoice  that  your 
forefathers  were  prudent  and  wise.” 
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Tbe  young  lady  made  no  answer  to  this  brief  lesson  in  political 
economy. 

“We  shall  never — never — never,”  the  matron  continued,  “abol¬ 
ish  the  advantage  of  being  strong.  We  can  protect  the  weak  by 
laws  and  police,  but  the  strong  will  always  trample  on  them  in 
the  long-run.  Originally,  when  we  all  had  to  go  hunting  for  the 
daily  food,  the  strong  man  let  the  weak  man  catch  the  deer,  and 
then  killed  him  for  it.  In  course  of  time  this  method  was  found 
to  be  a  waste  of  material.  So  the  strong  man  left  off  killing  the 
weak  man,  and  made  a  slave  of  him  instead.  Then  the  slave 
hunted  for  his  master  every  day.  The  same  thing  continues  to 
the  present  day,  and  always  will  continue.  Now  and  then  the 
strong  become  weak,  and  are  in  their  turn  enslaved.  Most  of  the 
people  you  see  down  below  are  the  weak;  consequently,  they 
have  to  spend  their  lives  making  money  for  their  masters.  They 
stand  at  counters  and  sell  things  for  their  masters ;  they  do  all 
sorts  of  things  for  the  money  which  finds  them  food  and  shelter; 
they  must  do  all  sorts  of  things,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  work 
or  starve  ;  therefore  they  are  slaves.  In  this  country  they  are 
very  cleverly  allowed  to  call  themselves  free;  they  even  boast  of 
their  freedom,  and  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  great  clever¬ 
ness  they  have  shown  in  winning  their  freedom  ;  yet  all  those 
who  work  at  another  man’s  bidding  are  slaves.  Freedom — real 
freedom  —  only  exists  with  those  who  have  acquired  wealth. 
Servitude  can  never  be  abolished.” 

“  But  you  are  always  trying  to  abolish  slavery  for  women, 
mother.” 

“  I  want  equal  rights  for  women  and  for  men.  The  strong 
woman  must  have  as  much  freedom  as  the  strong  man  ;  as  much 
right  to  exercise  her  strength,  which  is  strength  of  mind,  not  of 
body.  For  the  weak  woman  I  ask  no  more  than  is  accorded  to 
the  weak  man.  She  shall  have  whatever  rights  he  has. 

“Yes.  It  must  be  dreadful,  all  the  same,  to  be  weak.  There 
are  a  great  many  women  in  the  street.  Are  they  working- 
women  ?” 

“  Whatever  they  are,  my  dear,  they  are  what  the  men  have 
made  them,  for  they  are  still  the  slaves  of  men.  What  we  would 
give  them  by  the  aid  of  the  stronger  woman  is  some  kind  of  in¬ 
dependence.  At  present  they  are,  as  you  say,  down  below.” 

She  returned  to  her  chair.  The  girl  relapsed  into  silence, 
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watching,  watching.  Presently  she  began  again,  compelled  to 
speak  of  the  crowd. 

“Mother,  there  is  no  end  to  the  people.  Where  do  they  come 
from  ?  Where  are  they  going  to?  It  is  like  the  march-past  of  a 
great  army.  There  were  crowds  in  Paris,  but  nothing  like  this. 
Suppose  it  was  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  men  and  dead 
women  that  ever  were — marching,  marching,  marching  past,  under 
the  moon  and  in  the  lamplight.  Their  faces  would  be  white  like  the 
faces  of  these  people,  going  on  to  meet  the  new  life,  whatever  it 
may  be.  I  see  the  expectancy  in  their  eyes.  Some  of  them  are 
afraid.  All  are  anxious.” 

“  Francesca,  you  are  dreaming.” 

“  They  might  be  dead,  these  people ;  their  faces  show  so  white, 
they  laugh  no  longer,  they  are  quite  grave.  They  talk  because, 
you  see,  when  people  have  been  dead — •” 

“Francesca!  No  more  dreams.”  But  she  rose  again  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  herself.  “  Their  faces  are  white  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  light  that  falls  upon  them  makes  them  look  pale,  partly 
because  London  people  are  mostly  pale,  from  working  too  hard. 
The  English  people  differ  from  all  other  people  in  the  world,  for 
they  not  only  work  because  they  must,  but  they  work  because 
they  like  it.  We  are  not  in  Naples,  my  daughter,  where  no  one 
will  work  if  he  can  help  it ;  nor  in  Paris,  where  most  men  hate 
work — but  in  London,  where  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  work. 
He  loves  it,  he  works  with  zeal,  he  works  himself  to  death.  lie 
is  the  best  worker  in  the  world — this  is  what  makes  him  look  so 
pale.” 

The  girl  was  silent  again  for  a  while.  Presently  she  looked  up 
and  said  : 

“  Mother,  I  have  made  it  out,  the  tune  to  which  they  tramp 
along.  It  is  a  fine  marching  air.  Listen  !”  She  sang  a  few 
bars.  “There — now  listen  again.  Do  you  hear  it?  Boom — 
boom — boom  !  It  sounds  like  a  funeral  march,  too.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  funeral  march.  Why  not?  They  look  so  sad  and  so  white. 
They  are  burying  something,  perhaps — ” 

“You  might  set  words  to  your  march;  the  midnight  march  of 
Charing  Cross — the  march  of  the  London  crowd — if  you  knew 
more  of  the  crowd  and  the  people.  But  I  cannot  hear  your 
march,  child  of  imagination.  I  hear  only  the  tramp  of  the  boots 
and  the  patter  of  the  shoes.” 
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Francesca  began  to  sing  words  to  the  weird,  wild  tune  sbe  bad 
discovered  in  the  tramp  of  the  crowd:  “We  are  marching,  we 
are  marching,  one  and  all.  We  are  marching  where  we  know 
not,  we  are  meeting  what  we  know  not,  we  are  passing  through 
the  grave  to  what  we  know  not.  We  are  marching,  we  are 
marching.  There  is  hope,  there  is  hope  within  us  all.  We  are 
marching,  we  are  marching  on  with  terror,  yet  with  hope.” 

“Child!  child!  you  are  full  of  fancies.  Come  in,  forget  the 
crowd,  and  go  to  bed.” 

“Presently,  mother,  presently.”  She  looked  and  listened 
again.  “  Their  voices  are  all  fused  into  one  voice.  I  think  I  was 
wrong  about  their  hope,  mother.  It  is  a  sad  voice.” 

“  Oh  !  my  child.  When  was  the  voice  of  humanity  ever  a  joy¬ 
ful  voice?  There  is  too  much  pain  in  life,  believe  me,  too  much 
suffering.” 

Francesca  listened  again.  “  No,  mother,  there  is  hope  in  it. 
Oh  !  the  voice  grows  more  cheerful.  Listen  !” 

“  I  hear  not  one  voice,  but  a  hundred.” 

“  The  crowd  grows  thinner.  Some  of  the  women  linger.  The 
light  of  the  lamps  makes  their  faces  w’an.” 

“  You  have  been  in  many  cities,  Francesca.  Where  have  you 
seen  joyful  faces  in  the  women  of  the  crowd  ?”  She  left  the 
window  and  resumed  her  chair  at  the  table. 

“  Wherever  we  go,  mother,”  the  girl  replied,  with  a  little  im¬ 
patience,  “  you  ask  me  that  question.” 

“They  never  do  look  happy.  Everywhere  they  live  in  the 
same  subjection  ;  with  the  hardest  work  and  the  poorest  pay. 
Always  the  slaves  of  man;  they  play  for  his  pleasure,  make 
themselves  beautiful  for  his  pleasure,  work  for  his  profit  and 
pleasure.  Ask  yourself  why  it  is  so.  .  ^ 

“  Yes,  mother,  yes.  If  there  were  any  good  in  my  asking.” 

“  Still,  to  get  into  the  habit  of  questioning  is  something.  And 
perhaps  an  answer  may  come.” 

Francesca  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  turned  to  the  window 

again.  #  ' 

“  As  for  me,”  she  said,  “  what  can  a  girl  do  ? 

Her  mother  made  no  reply.  „ 

In  a  few  moments  Francesca  drew  in  her  head.  “  Ihe  crowd, 
she  said,  “  is  thinning  very  fast.  I  have  seen  enough.  These  are 
the  people  who  must  work  or  starve,  but  who  love  work— strange 
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people !  To  love  the  penalty  of  life !  They  work  for  ns.  What 
have  we  done  that  they  should  be  made  to  work  for  us?  And 
the  women  here,  as  everywhere  else,  are  oppressed  and  ill-treated. 
But  we  are  not — we  are  free.  Is  it  fair  that  any  should  be  free?” 

She  stood  before  the  empty  fireplace  and  played  with  the  flow¬ 
ers  in  a  vase — played  in  the  meaningless  way  that  betrays  uneasy 
thoughts.  These  children  of  fancy  have  such  times.  Francesca 
was  in  a  questioning  mood;  the  contemplation  of  this  crowded 
life  excited  her.  She  was  ready  to  protest  that  she  heard  too 
much  of  the  subjection  of  women  ;  she  felt  that,  somehow  or 
other,  such  universal  subjects  as  the  true  relations  of  sex  would 
settle  themselves  without  her  assistance  ;  a  great  crowd  such  as 
she  had  witnessed  raised  many  other  thoughts  in  her  mind. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  gravely. 

“Sit  down,  my  dear,  and  let  us  talk.  You  think  I  am  always 
dinning  into  your  ears  that  same  story.  Don’t  you  know  how 
they  teach  boys  grammar  and  how  they  teach  children  catechism  ? 
By  constant  repetition.  That  is  why  I  am  always  telling  you  the 
same  thing.” 

“But  what  can  I  do,  mother?  Does  it  help  only  to  know  a 
thing  ?” 

“You  will  be  rich.  You  will  be  able  to  make  friends.  No 
girl  need  remain  friendless  if  she  is  rich.  Oh  !  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  are  to  buy  friends  and  flatterers  with  money.  That  is 
an  old  copybook  phrase.  But  a  pleasant  and  a  clever  girl  like 
you,  Francesca” — the  girl  blushed;  everybody  likes  to  be  called 
pleasant  and  clever — “and  a  pretty  girl” — Francesca  smiled  in¬ 
credulous,  and  shook  her  head — well,  she  was  bony  just  at  that 
age — “a  girl  who  is  going  to  be  pretty,  naturally  attracts  the 
friendship  of  other  pleasant  girls.  So  that  if  you  want  friends 
you  can  command  them.  Then,  if  you  take  up  a  cause,  you  can 
help  it  by  your  wealth  as  well  as  by  your  personal  work.  A  few 
women  in  society,  with  wealth  and  influence,  might  go  far  to 
revolutionize  the  present  conditions.  Perhaps — I  hope — you  will 
feel  this  subject,  some  time  or  other,  so  deeply  that  there  will  be 
no  choice  for  you  but  to  work  for  it  and  to  live  for  it.  Equality 
is  all  I  contend  for — not  superiority,  as  some  women  claim — but 
it  must  be  perfect  and  absolute  equality.  A  woman  must  be  the 
absolute  equal  of  man — in  all  relations  of  life  the  absolute  equal.” 

“  I  have  thoroughly  learned  that  lesson,  mother.” 
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Madame  Elveda  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  glancing  at 
her  daughter,  who  still  stood  playing  with  the  things  on  the 
mantel-shelf.  Then  she  began  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  talking  to  her¬ 
self :  “Coming  back  to  London  after  so  many  years  raises  many 
ghosts  of  the  past.  It  was  here  that  I  spent  ray  honey-moon — all 
my  short  wedded  life.  Here  you  were  born — when  my  wedded 
life  was  over.  Your  father  never  saw  you,  Francesca.  Shall  we 
talk  a  little  about  it?” 

“Mother” — the  girl  turned  quickly — “  if  it  will  not  pain  you.” 

“  It  pains  me  less  to  tell  you  than  to  let  you  go  on  in  igno¬ 
rance.  I  have  never  talked  much  to  you  about  your  father.  Nor 
has  Melkah  told  you  much.” 

“  She  told  me  I  was  never  to  pain  you  by  asking  about  him.” 

“Yes;  but  you  are  no  longer  a  child.  You  ought  to  know. 
My  dear,  we  were  parted  before  your  birth  ;  but  not  by  death. 
We  parted  by  mutual  consent.” 

“  Why,  mother  ?” 

“  You  are  so  like  him  sometimes,  my  dear,  that  I  tremble  only 
to  look  at  you.  You  have  his  eyes  exactly.  Your  voice  is  so 
like  his  that  I  seem  to  hear  him  speaking.  Now,  Francesca,  learn 
that  there  was  never  in  the  whole  world  a  better  man,  a  more 
tender  lover,  a  nobler  man,  or  a  cleverer  man.  He  seemed  to 
know  everything — languages,  literature,  science — everything.  He 
had  a  way — a  magnetic  way— of  compelling  you  ;  while  he  talked 
you  were  carried  out  of  yourself ;  he  made  your  mind  follow  his 
whithersoever  he  pleased;  he  held  you  rapt  as  long  as  he  chose. 
Why,  I  remember,  even  at  the  moment  when  I  was  sending  him 
away,  feeling  that  if  he  only  chose,  if  only  he  willed,  I  should 
tremble  and  sink  at  his  feet  and  give  up  everything.  He  knew 
that  he  could  compel  me,  but  he  gave  me — he  actually  gave  me,  out 
of  his  goodness — the  very  freedom  that  he  refused  in  words. 
He  might  have  compelled  obedience  by  a  look,  and  he  knew  it. 
There  was  never  a  more  wonderful  man.  Sometimes,  when  he 
spoke  of  great  things,  lofty  things,  I  seemed  to  listen  to  a  proph¬ 
et.  Never  have  I  met  any  man  so  great  as  Emanuel  ’  her  voice 
dropped — “Emanuel  Elveda.” 

“But  why,  mother,  why?” 

“I  was  always  free  from  the  beginning.  My  father  never  ex¬ 
acted  obedience.  I  read  all  the  books  about  the  rights  of  women. 
I  thought,  when  I  married,  that  my  husband,  a  man  of  science, 
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would  readily  fall  in  with  my  opinions.  I  foolishly  thought  that 
reason  was  stronger  than  religion.  He  was  an  Oriental  in  many 
ways,  and  when  the  occasion  arose  he  demanded  submission. 
It  was  a  month  after  our  marriage.  I  refused.  We  parted  for 
a  year  by  consent.  He  returned  more  obstinate  than  ever.  To 
all  my  arguments  he  had  but  one  reply :  ‘  It  is  the  law  of  the 
Lord,’  he  said/  the  woman  is  subject  to  the  man.’  ” 

“  What  did  he  mean  by  the  law  of  the  Lord  ?” 

“  In  the  sacred  book  it  is  so  written.  My  dear,  the  Oriental — 
Moslem,  Jew,  or  Buddhist — all  believe  that  woman  must  obey 
man,  by  the  law  of  the  Lord.  The  Christian  holds  the  same  be¬ 
lief,  but  he  does  not  proclaim  it  quite  so  clearly.  He  will  not, 
however,  suffer  women  to  preach  in  the  churches,  or  to  become 
priestesses  of  his  mysteries,  or  to  become  lawyers,  or  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  or  to  hold  office.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Jews,  put 
the  women  in  a  separate  part  of  their  churches,  as  if  they  were 
not  worthy  to  sit  with  the  men ;  and  some  of  them  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  them  so  much  as  to  sing  in  the  choir.  When  religion  seems 
to  teach  a  thing  custom  grows  up  round  it  and  makes  it  almost 
impregnable.  In  your  case,  my  dear,  you  have  been  left  free  to 
find  for  yourself  the  religion  that  satisfies  your  soul.” 

“  And  so  you  parted  2” 

“So  we  parted.  My  dear,  it  drove  me  nearly  mad  to  remem¬ 
ber  afterwards  what  I  had  lost.  Yet  I  was  right — a  hundred 
times  right.  To  break  through  the  wall  of  custom  was  worth 
any  loss.  We  parted  so.  He  left  me,  proud  and  unyielding.  I 
have  never  seen  him  since.  He  is  dead.  Of  that  I  am  certain, 
or  I  should  long  since  have  heard  of  him.  He  would  have  made 
some  great  discovery,  lie  must  be  dead.” 

“Poor  mother!”  Francesca  had  thrown  herself  upon  a  foot¬ 
stool  and  was  holding  her  mother’s  hands. 

“When  I  parted  from  him  I  parted  from  all  my  People — from 
all  his  People — from  all  my  friends.  I  went  out  alone  into  the 
world  with  you,  child,  and  with  Melkah.  I  found  peace  in  wan¬ 
dering  and  in  observing  and  in  working.  The  world  knows  now 
how  well  I  have  w'orked.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me,  mother.  It  explains  so  much 
that  I  never  understood.  It  brings  me  closer  to  the  world.” 

When  Madame  Elveda  sent  her  husband  away  she  carried  into 
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effect  her  resolution  to  separate  from  her  own  People  and  her  own 
religion — one  of  the  religions  which  make  of  woman  the  inferior 
of  man.  This  was  not  difficult.  She  transferred  the  management 
of  her  great  fortune — it  consisted  chiefly  in  receiving  dividends 
— from  Jewish  to  Christian  hands;  her  cousins  and  friends,  who 
were  Parisians  and  of  her  own  People,  allowed  her  to  go  away  un¬ 
noticed;  she  had  gone  out  of  the  People;  she  took  her  maid 
Melkah,  the  Syrian  Jewess,  and  her  baby,  and  she  went  away. 
She  gave  up  friends  and  cousins  and  everything  and  went  away. 
For  a  long  time  nobody  heard  anything  about  her.  Now,  if  a 
cousin  goes  away  and  stays  away,  and  makes  no  sign,  one  ceases 
to  think  about  him  or  to  talk  about  him.  In  Madame  Elveda’s 
case  her  great  fortune  kept  her  from  being  altogether  forgotten  ; 
moreover,  rumors  reached  Paris,  where  she  was  remembered.  She 
was  seen  at  Florence;  she  was  seen  at  Venice;  she  passed  a  win¬ 
ter  at  Malaga.  They  knew  that  she  was  living  and  that  she  had 
a  child.  As  for  her  husband, _no  one  knew  what  had  become  of 
him — he  was  gone. 

The  people  in  Paris  learned  further,  from  time  to  time,  that 
their  cousin  had  become  a  very  dignified  and  stately  person, 
most  difficult  of  access,  even  impossible  of  access  to  any  of  her 
own  People.  She  had  left  the  religion.  Pity — a  thousand 
pities — that  so  much  money  should  go  away  from  the  People 
and  the  family  ! 

Then  the  cousins  in  Paris  were  startled  rather  than  pleased  by 
the  appearance  of  a  work.  It  appeared  simultaneously  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Russian;  it  was  published  at 
the  same  time  in  London,  New  York,  Paris,  Perlin,  St.  Peteis- 
burg,  and  Rome — a  bulky  volume,  crammed  with  facts  and  statis¬ 
tics,  stories  and  illustrations.  This  work  was  called  Women  in 
Western  Europe,  and  it  was  written  by  Isabel  Elveda.  The 
book,  although  so  big  and  bulky,  was  published  at  an  absurdly 
low  price,  so  that  everybody  could  get  it.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
too  complete  ;  it  proved  an  encyclopaedia  of  information  on  the 
subject,  but  was  almost  as  difficult  to  read  as  a  blue-book.  How¬ 
ever,  the  reputation  of  the  author  was  made  for  life.  She  had 
written  the  book  on  this  great  subject.  The  position  of  woman  in 
Europe  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  present  time  was  fully 
and  powerfully  treated— what  she  suffered,  how  she  endured, 
whffi,  she  suffers  now  as  wife,  as  mother,  as  worker  in  field  and 
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factory,  shop  and  work-room.  It  was  a  terrible  book  to  those  who 
had  time  to  read  it  through  ;  nearly  every  paper  in  the  world  had 
articles  upon  it,  and  then — people  remembered  the  author  and 
forgot  the  book.  This  is  the  way  of  things.  You  move  the  world 
easily  by  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  truth :  the  world  likes  to 
be  moved.  Then  the  world  goes  on  to  be  moved  by  something 
else.  The  only  thing  is  to  keep  on  hammering.  Now,  in  the 
great  question  of  woman,  her  work  and  her  pay,  her  hours  and 
her  treatment,  what  we  fondly  call  “interests”  are  concerned. 
Many  a  noble  income  would  become  slender  if  Madame  Elveda’s 
doctrines  prevailed.  Where  incomes  must  be  considered,  abstract 
rights  must  be  neglected.  I  do  not  think  that  Madame  Elveda’s 
book  has  advanced  the  cause  of  woman’s  freedom  by  one  single 
step.  The  “interests,”  you  see,  are  colossal  and  wide-spread; 
they  range  from  the  great  and  powerful  manufacturer  to  the  hus¬ 
band  of  the  laundress. 

It  was  very  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  book  that 
Madame  Elveda  returned  to  England.  Her  daughter  was  now 
seventeen — more  Continental  in  her  ways  of  thinking  than 
English.  The  mother  wished  to  complete  her  child’s  education 
in  the  country  where  she  was  born.  She  proposed,  by  the  help 
of  her  book,  of  the  cause  for  which  she  wrote,  and  her  great 
wealth,  to  take  some  kind  of  position  in  society — and  that  still 
apart  from  her  own  People.  She  no  longer  called  herself  a  Jewess. 
She  told  Francesca — what  was  doubtless  half  true — that  they  were 
Spanish  Moors.  Some  of  the  anciently  settled  Jews  of  Spain 
did  go  over  with  the  Moors.  They  were  Spanish  Moors. 

“Good-night,  child,”  said  the  mother.  “You  have  seen 
enough  to-day,  and  you  have  heard  enough.  Your  eyes  are  too 
bright.  Good-night !  and  sleep  long  and  well.” 

When  she  was  left  alone  she  drew  out  a  letter,  which  she 
opened  and  read.  “For  twenty  years” — the  letter  was  from  her 
agent — “the  money  settled  upon  your  husband  on  your  marriage 
has  been  paid  to  the  London  bank.  I  have  recently  learned  that 
not  a  single  check  has  ever  been  presented.  Is  he  alive?  If 
not,  why  do  you  have  this  money  continued  ?  Of  course,  fifty 
thousand  francs  a  year  is  nothing  to  you  ;  but  why  pay  the  money 
needlessly?  And  why  not  cause  inquiries  to  be  made  ?  If  he  is 
dead,  why  not  ascertain  the  fact  ?” 
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“  He  is  dead,”  she  murmured.  “  He  must  be  dead  long  since. 
Else  he  would  have  done  some  great  thing ;  his  name  would  long 
since  be  noised  abroad  over  the  whole  world.  Yet  the  money 
must  be  paid  until  we  lcnow.” 

In  her  own  room,  Francesca  obediently  went  to  bed.  Eut  her 
brain  was  excited ;  she  could  not  sleep.  The  revelation  of  her 
mother’s  history,  the  great  crowd  of  people,  excited  her  and  drove 
sleep  away.  She  rolled  her  head  upon  the  pillow ;  she  opened 
her  eyes  in  the  dark  room  to  chase  away  the  thoughts  that 
were  like  spectres.  At  last  she  sprang  out  of  bed  and  pulled  back 
the  curtains  to  let  in  the  light  from  the  lamps  below.  Then  she 
put  a  wrapper  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  opened  the  win¬ 
dow  softly  and  looked  out  again. 

It  was  past  one  o’clock.  The  crowd  had  all  gone.  Now  and 
then  a  man  walked  quickly  along,  now  and  then  a  policeman 
with  heavy  foot-fall  passed  under  the  windows;  there  were  no 
more  hansoms,  no  more  omnibuses.  The  air  was  cool  and  fresh ; 
Francesca  shivered  and  drew  her  wrapper  closer.  Two  women 
passed  along  under  her  window  ;  they  were  talking;  they  stopped 
below  the  lamplight.  Francesca  leaned  out,  listening.  One  of 
them  seemed  to  be  comforting  the  other.  Why  did  they  not  go 
home  like  all  the  rest  ?  Then  one  broke  into  sobs.  She  wept 
aloud  ;  she  threw  up  her  arms.  She  cried  : 

“  Oh,  my  GOD  !  I  am  so  miserable  !” 

Francesca  put  out  her  head  farther. 

“Why  are  you  so  miserable?”  she  cried. 

The  two  below  clutched  each  other  by  tlie  hand.  It  was  like 
a  voice  from  the  skies. 

“Why  are  we  miserable?”  they  echoed. 

“Are  you  unjustly  treated  ?  Come  to-morrow  and  see  my 
mother.  Shall  I  give  you  some  money  ?” 

The  two  girls  below  looked  up.  “  It’s— it’s—  a  young  lady,” 
one  cried ;  “  she’s  looking  out  of  window.”  Then  they  ran 
away  as  fast  as  they  could.  Francesca  did  not,  therefoie,  learn 
why  they  were  so  miserable. 

Now  no  one  was  left  in  the  street  at  all.  Why  was  this 
woman  crying  in  her  misery  ?  The  girl  lay  down  again,  having 
left  the  window  open  and  returned  to  her  bed,  where  she  lay 
till  the  sky  was  red  with  the  morning  —  thinking,  thinking. 
All  the  things  that  her  mother  had  told  her,  all  that  were 
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written  in  her  mother’s  book,  crowded  tumultuously  into  her 
head. 

When  at  length  she  went  to  sleep,  a  long  procession  drifted  be¬ 
fore  her  eyes — a  procession  of  women. 

When  she  awoke  in  the  morning  that  weeping  woman  under 
the  lamplight  came  back  to  her.  She  was  the  woman  of  all 
women — the  woman  of  Paris,  the  woman  of  Rome,  the  woman  of 
Naples,  the  woman  of  Berlin,  the  woman  of  Vienna — she  stood 
for  all.  She  threw  up  her  arms  in  the  name  of  all  the  women  ; 
she  cried  aloud,  “  Oh,  my  GOD,  I  am  so  miserable  1” 

At  breakfast  she  appeared  with  pale  cheeks  and  eyes  red  with 
watching. 

“  Mother,”  she  said,  “  let  us  go  back  to  what  we  said  last  night. 
If  I  wished,  you  said,  I  might  do  something.  Well — if  I 
wished — if  I  wished —  You  wished  and  you  made  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice.  But  I  don’t  know  if  I  could  do  that.  But — if  I  wished — 
what  could  I  do?”  She  was  nervous  and  shaken.  She  hardly 
understood  what  she  said. 

Her  mother  kissed  her  and  answered  lightly.  To  answer 
seriously  would  have  done  no  good.  Enough  that  the  girl  was 
moved. 

“What  can  you  do,  my  dear?  You  can  first  take  a  cup  of 
tea.  We  talked  too  much  last  night.  You  were  excited  with 
everything.  As  for  what  you  can  do,  if  yon  wish — well — you  arc 
as  yet  too  young  to  do  anything.  You  are  a  young  lad}’  not  yet 
come  out  of  the  hands  of  your  tutors  and  teachers.” 

So  Francesca  sat  down  and  took  some  tea,  and  brake  bread,  and 
was  comforted.  Her  mother  went  on  talking  of  things  indif¬ 
ferent. 

“  You  must  be  ‘  finished,’  as  they  say.  You  know  that  a  modern 
girl  is  a  very  fine  work  of  art.  No  Greek  statue  can  compare 
with  a  modern  girl.  Think  of  what  she  knows  !  Two  or  three 
languages,  music,  painting,  good  or  bad.  She  can  write  verses, 
perhaps — novels,  perhaps ;  she  has  manners  ;  she  can  dress,  which 
is  in  itself  a  fine  art ;  she  is  able  to  talk  about  most  things  intelli¬ 
gently  ;  nowadays  she  has  a  little  science.  The  elementary  wom¬ 
an — body  and  brain — is  the  lay  figure  on  which  all  this  super¬ 
structure  is  built;  it  is  completely  hidden  away  and  forgotten; 
no  human  being  was  ever  so  far  from  primitive  man  as  the 
modern  girl.  The  original  girl  is  lost — forgotten.  When  I  think 
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of  the  thing  I  am  amazed  that  we  can  so  transform  a  woman. 
Well,  my  dear,  yon  are  getting  on.  When  you  are  turned  out, 
finished,  yon  will  then  wish,  choose,  act,  think,  and  work  as  you 
please.  You  will  have  for  nothing  all  the  freedom  for  which  I 
have  paid  so  much.” 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  GRAND  REFUSAL 

Madame  El veda’s  drawing-room — one  of  the  very  largest  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  in  one  of  the  very  largest  houses  in  Cromwell  Road — • 
lent  itself  admirably  to  that  amusement  which  is  always  delight¬ 
ful  to  the  performers,  and  occasionally  to  the  spectators — the  am¬ 
ateur  drama.  It  consisted  of  one  big  room  and  one  not  so  big. 
The  latter  made  an  admirable  stage ;  the  former  an  excellent 
auditorium. 

This  evening  there  was  a  performance,  but  the  big  room  was 
empty  save  for  Madame  Elveda,  who  sat  alone  and  looked  on. 
She  was  herself  at  once  audience,  stage-manager,  and  critic. 

The  play  was  written  by  her  daughter,  who  also  played  the 
principal  part.  It  was  called  “  The  Rebel  Queen,”  and  was  a  play 
in  two  short  acts.  At  this  house  a  play  very  often  filled  up  part 
of  the  evening,  but  never  the  whole  of  it — a  practice  which  greatly 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  house.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
In  society  everybody — especially  every  girl — would  like  to  play 
the  principal  part  all  the  evening  through,  and  when  one  has  to 
sit  and  look  on  at  other  girls  playing  one  might  just  as  well  be  in 
the  stalls  at  once. 

But  this  was  a  full-dress  rehearsal. 

The  curtain  drawn  aside  showed  an  interior — a  room — one  end 
of  a  large  room.  Along  the  sides  were  pillars  of  marble  ;  between 
the  pillars  were  curtains  or  hangings  of  white,  green,  and  blue 
silk,  fastened  with  purple  cords ;  the  pavement  was  of  marble, 
white,  blue,  red,  and  black,  in  patterns  ;  the  back  of  the  room  was 
partly  open  to  what  seemed  an  extensive  garden  (Madame  Elveda’s 
conservatory),  and  partly  hung  with  the  silk  curtains.  These 
gently  waved  and  swayed,  as  if  moved  by  the  gentle  breeze,  and 
there  was  wafted  into  the  auditorium  (the  large  drawing-room)  a 
heavy,  languid  perfume,  breathing  rest  and  happy  dreams  and 
thoughts  of  love. 
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“A  Room  in  the  Harem  !  Vashti’s  own  room  in  the  Palace  of 
Shushan — Vashti,  the  Queen  and  favorite  of  Ahasuerus,  who 
reigns  from  India  even  to  ^Ethiopia.  Very  good,”  said  the  au¬ 
dience.  “  Push  back  the  pillars  a  little — so.  Get  all  the  effect  you 
can  of  breadth  and  length — that  is  much  better.  The  Palace  of 
Shushan  gave  the  Queen  large  and  airy  rooms.  The  fragrance 
was  a  very  happy  thought,  Francesca.  What  is  it?” 

“  Jasmine  and  orange-blossom,”  Francesca  made  reply  from  the 
couch  on  which  she  was  lying.  “I  will  add  some  stephanotis 
for  the  evening.  It  must  be  a  heavy  fragrance — languid — intoxi¬ 
cating.” 

This  couch,  which  lay  across  the  room  at  the  end,  was  the  only 
piece  of  furniture.  It  was  of  white  marble,  but  it  was  piled  with 
cushions  or  pillows  of  silk.  A  lion’s  skin  lay  over  the  lower  part, 
the  head  and  fore-legs  hanging  down.  There  was  a  lion’s  skin  on 
the  floor,  and  there  were  other  silken  cushions  lying  about.  A 
lute  and  a  mandolin  stood  in  a  corner.  The  time  was  evening,  and 
the  moonlight  lay  upon  the  palms  and  orange-trees  outside.  A 
hanging  lamp  threw  a  soft  colored  light  over  the  room  ;  there  was 
not  light  enough  to  read  by,  nor  was  there  light  enough  to  work 
by  ;  but  in  the  Queen’s  room  at  evening  no  one  wanted  either  to 
read  or  to  work.  There  was  light  enough  to  see  the  Queen’s 
beauty;  light  enough  for  talking  —  singing  —  dancing.  What  \ 
more  light  can  one  want? 

“  The  shade  over  the  lamp  is  too  modern,”  said  the  audience. 
“You  must  have  a  lamp— yet  ...  I  wonder  what  they  used  to  do 
in  Assyria  for  lamp-shades?” 

“We  will  have  colored  glass,”  Francesca  replied.  “No  one 
knows  how  ancient  glass  is.” 

“Very  well — and  no  one  will  inquire,  I  dare  say.  Stand  up, 
girls.  Lot  me  see  your  dresses.  Yes,  very  good  indeed;  you 
look  really  as  if  you  had  stepped  straight  out  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  Capital!  Now  go  back  to  your  positions.  k  yes. 
Could  not  the  groupings — remember,  you  are  the  Queen’s  hand¬ 
maidens.  Do  not  turn  your  heads  in  this  direction  at  all  you 
must  have  eyes  for  nothing  but  the  Queen.  While  Melkali  con¬ 
tinues  her  story  you  must  convey  the  impression  that  you  are 
watching  the  Queen  as  well  as  listening  to  the  story.  Clara,  my 
dear,  you  are  going  to  sing.  Take  the  lute  and  touch  it  gently 
from  time  to  time;  that  shows  you  are  thinking  of  your  own 
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duties;  and,  besides,  a  note  of  music  now  and  then  sets  off  the 
voices.  Shall  you  have  the  dance  to-night?” 

“  Everything,”  said  Francesca.  “  This  is  our  last  chance  of 
improving  the  thing.” 

“Very  well,  dear.  Now  we  will  go  on,  if  you  please.” 

On  the  couch  piled  with  cushions  lay  a  girl — Francesca  Elveda 
herself — not  sleeping,  but  dreamily,  with  eyes  half-opened.  She 
lay  upon  her  side,  her  head  upon  her  arm.  She  was  young — one 
could  see  so  much  in  the  soft  light — perhaps  twenty.  A  light 
silk  robe  covered  her  from  head  to  foot;  her  figure,  outlined  be¬ 
neath  it,  was  partly  shown  by  the  moonlight  which  fell  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  couch.  Her  eyes,  which  were  blue,  glowed  in 
the  warm  red  lamplight.  This  was  Queen  Yashti,  in  whose  beauty 
the  King  delighted.  At  her  head  stood  a  girl  with  a  large  feather 
fan.  Half  a  dozen  girls — they  were  the  Queen’s  handmaidens — 
lay  or  sat  about  the  room  in  various  attitudes  — the  hardness  of 
the  pavement  mitigated  by  the  cushions.  One  leaned  against  the 
pillar;  another  sat  in  Oriental  fashion;  a  third  lay  prone;  a 
fourth  pillowed  her  head  in  the  lap  of  the  first;  one  held  a  lute, 
and,  as  the  audience  had  suggested,  touched  the  strings  from  time 
to  time.  And  a  little  old  woman,  wrinkled  multitudinously,  sat  in 
the  midst  and  told  a  story,  while  all  listened.  But  either  because 
they  were  bad  actors,  or  because  they  were  anxious  not  to  lose 
the  least  movement  of  their  mistress,  or  because  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  the  story  already,  they  listened  carelessly.  The 
last  theory  best  explains  their  indifference,  because  the  Oriental 
story-teller’s  repertoire,  though  extensive,  is  well  known  to  Oriental 
listeners.  No  new  story  is  ever  invented.  All  the  stories  turned 
upon  love  ;  upon  terrible  Jinns,  who  frightened  nobody ;  and  upon 
the  wonderful  good-fortune  that  transformed  a  simple  girl  in  the 
Seraglio  into  the  favorite  of  the  King. 

However,  the  old  woman  went  on,  chanting  in  a  shrill  monotone, 
just  as  the  modern  Arab  reads  his  Koran. 

“  So,”  she  said,  44  when  the  Jinn  found  that  he  wTas  caught,  and 
could  in  no  way  escape  unless  he  promised  to  obey  the  two  girls 
who  had  trapped  him,  he  consented.  ‘  Tell  me,’  he  said,  4  what 
you  wTould  have.’  Then  the  first  girl  replied,  4 1  would  have  love 
— the  love  of  the  greatest  king  that  lives — I  w'ould  be  Queen  of 
the  Harem  ;  I  would  have  slaves  and  chamberlains  and  a  crown  of 
gold  and  silk  robes  and  bangles  and  chains  and — ’  4  Enough  ’  said 
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the  Jinn;  ‘all  this  I  can  get  for  both  of  you.’  But  the  other 
shook  her  head.  1 1  desire,’  she  said,  ‘  to  be  the  slave  of  no  man. 
Let  me,  alone  among  women,  be  free.’  ‘That  also  can  be  done,’ 
said  the  Jinn.  So  he  sware  by  the  Holy  Name,  and  they  let  him 
out.  And  he  was  a  righteous  Jinn,  who  feared  the  Holy  Name, 
and  therefore  he  kept  his  promise,  and  it  happened  unto  these 
two  maidens  as  he  promised,  so  that  they  obtained  what  they  de¬ 
sired.  To  one  came  love.  She  was  desired  by  a  king  as  great  as 
King  Ahasuerus,  whose  empire  is  from  India  even  unto  ./Ethiopia. 
And  the  King  delighted  in  her  beauty,  and  gave  her  slaves  to 
wait  upon  her,  and  chamberlains  to  guard  her,  and  handmaidens 
to  watch  over  her  beauty,  and  robes  broidered  with  gold  and 
pearls  and  gleaming  with  diamonds  —  she  became  just  such  a 
Queen  as  Vashti  herself.”  Here  Yashti  shook  her  head  impa¬ 
tiently.  “And  the  days  passed  by,  and,  while  other  women  grew 
old  and  lost  their  beauty,  this  Queen  remained  young  and  grew 
always  day  by  day  more  beautiful.  So  faithful  was  that  Jinn. 

“  But  the  other  girl — she  who  desired  freedom,  which  is  a  mad¬ 
ness  in  woman — also  obtained  her  desire.  When  the  Jinn  left 
her  she  returned  home.  And,  lo  !  her  beauty  departed  from  her ; 
therefore  she  was  not  given  in  marriage,  and  she  was  scorned  by  the 
women  and  despised  by  the  men.  So  she  lived  apart  and  alone,  and 
became  a  wise  woman.  All  diseases  she  could  cause  or  cure; 
they  sought  her  from  every  harem  ;  men  feared  her ;  she  could 
compel  rain  for  the  thirsty  land  or  beep  it  off  ;  the  serpents  obeyed 
her,  and  the  lion  lay  down  before  her.  But  she  was  alone,  and  no 
man  ever  loved  her.” 

“  But  she  was  free,”  said  Yashti.  “  She  was  free.  Which  was 
happier,  the  slave  of  love  or  the  free  woman?” 

“  Nay,”  the  old  woman  replied  ;  “  the  free  woman  was  like  the 
first  wife  of  the  first  man,  of  whom  the  Jews  relate  that  she  would 
not  obey  her  husband,  wherefore  she  was  driven  forth,  and  is  now  a 
she-devil  and  the  companion  of  Jinns,  and  rages  against  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  woman  who  took  her  place,  because  they  should  have 
been  her  children  had  she  been  submissive.” 

The  girls  sat  up  and  stretched  themselves.  The  history  moved 
them  not.  They  knew  it  all  beforehand,  yet,  like  children,  they 
wanted  to  hear  it  over  and  over  again.  As  for  themselves,  they 
had  no  adventures,  nothing  ever  happened  to  the  maidens  of  the 
harem  ;  they  had  no  choice  and  no  chance ;  the  King  would  not 
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delight,  in  them,  they  languished  in  the  soft  airs  of  the  house  set 
in  the  midst  of  gardens,  they  were  loveless  and  childless,  they  were 
slaves  who  waited  on  the  Queen.  Perhaps  they  still  hoped,  long 
after  the  thing  was  hopeless,  to  find  favor  in  the  King’s  sight. 

Vashti  raised  her  head  again.  “The  woman  who  was  free,” 
she  said,  dreamily,  “the  woman  who  was  free.  Strange!  To  be 
free!  Mclkah  the  Syrian,  have  you  no  more  stories  to  tell  me 
of  the  woman  who  was  free?  I  am  sick  of  the  woman  who  sub¬ 
mits  and  is  a  slave.  We  are  all  slaves.  Yes — yes — I  know ;  it 
is  our  lot — and  yet — ” 

“I  have  none  such,  0  Queen  !  Except  this  story  of  the  wom¬ 
an  who  was  a  witch,  and  the  story  of  Lilith,  who  disobeyed  the 
King  and  is  now  an  Evil  Spirit,  there  are  no  stories  of  women 
who  are  free.  Women  cannot  be  free ;  they  obey  those  who 
fight  for  them.  He  who  fights  is  Lord.  So  have  the  Gods  or¬ 
dained  ;  so  is  it  best  for  us.” 

“  Sing  to  me,”  said  Vashti,  lying  back  again  and  closing  her  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  whom  Madame  Elveda  had  called  Clara  stood 
up,  took  the  lute,  and  sang  to  it,  playing  a  soft  and  gentle  air,  a 
song  of  the  Seraglio  in  praise  of  the  King’s  Favorite: 

Lo !  she  cometh,  bright  as  break  of  day; 

Fair  as  crescent  moon,  she  cometh  forth ; 

Queen  of  him  whom  all  the  lands  obey — 

Yea,  from  East  to  West  and  South  to  North. 

In  a  garden  walled  and  fenchd  round, 

Lo !  the  fountain  sealed,  the  living  well, 

Where  the  spices  linger  is  she  found, 

There  she  lietli  where  the  roses  dwell. 

Trees  of  frankincense  and  spices  sweet, 

Palm  and  calamus  and  trellised  vine, 

Play  their  shifting  shadows  round  her  feet, 

Make  for  her  a  fair  and  fitting  shrine. 

Lilies  lift  for  her  their  petals  red, 

Grapes  in  purple  clusters  wait  for  her; 

Where  she  steps  her  maidens  strew  and  spread 
Fragrance  of  the  myrtle  and  the  myrrh. 

“  O  thou  fairest !”  boughs  and  leaves  and  frees — 

“0  thou  fairest!”  fruit  and  flowers  sing; 

“  0  thou  fairest  1”  sighs  the  love-sick  breeze 
In  the  fenchd  garden  of  the  King. 


[See  page  89 
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In  the  last  verse  all  the  girls  took  up  the  words,  “O  thou 
fairest  1”  in  a  hind  of  chorus  to  the  single  voice  singing  “  Boughs 
and  leaves  and  trees,”  and  in  the  last  line  they  all  sang  together  : 

In  the  fenced  garden  of  the  King. 

“A  garden — a  garden  enclosed — is  the  King’s  Favorite,”  said 
Melkah,  the  story-teller.  “  A  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed. 
She  is  a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  living  waters  and  streams 
from  Lebanon.  Thus  sayetli  the  wise  King,  the  great  King,  he 
who  wrote  the  Song  of  Songs.  He  loved  much,  but  this  song  he 
wrote  for  the  woman  he  loved  most.” 

The  Queen  paid  no  heed  to  the  song  or  to  the  singer,  or  to 
flatteries  of  the  old  woman.  She  lay,  head  on  hand,  gazing 
straight  before  her,  her  eyes  like  two  stars  gleaming  in  the  lamp¬ 
light. 

The  singer  laid  down  her  lute  and  waited  for  a  word  of  ap¬ 
proval.  None  came.  She  sat  down  again,  and  all  were  silent, 
watching  their  mistress. 

Then  the  Queen  caught  her  breath  quickly,  and  lifted  her 
head — 

“Sin°-  to  me:  dance  to  me.  Drive  my  thoughts  away  from 
me !”  she  cried. 

Two  of  the  maidens  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  taking  hands, 
began  to  dance.  It  was  a  dance  of  posture  and  attitude  slow, 
graceful,  quiet;  the  girl  who  held  the  lute  touched  it  gently,  as 
if  the  dance  were  a  song  and  as  if  she  was  playing  an  accompani¬ 
ment. 

The  Queen  looked  on,  but  carelessly.  The  dance  had  no 
power  to  distract  her  thoughts.  When  they  had  danced  for  five 
minutes,  she  waved  her  hand  and  the  dancers  ceased. 

Vashti  threw  off  the  silken  coverlet  and  sprang  impatiently  to 

her  feet.  ,  , 

She  was  taller  than  the  average,  much  taller;  a  mass  ot  brown 

hair  was  coiled  about  her  head,  but  her  eyes  were  blue,  a  dark, 
deep  blue;  her  complexion  was  white,  with  a  touch  of  color  in 
the  cheek— not  the  English  ruddy  touch,  but  the  glow  under  the 
skin  of  the  South  ;  she  was  dressed  in  some  silken  stuff  that 
sparkled  in  the  lamplight  with  gold  thread  and  precious  stones, 
her  bare  arms  were  laden  with  gold  bracelets,  round  her  ankles 
lay  bangles  and  rings  of  gold,  her  fingers  were  covered  with  rings, 
2* 
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round  her  neck  lay  more  gold  chains,  gold  thread  gleamed  in  her 
hair.  She  was  all  gold.  She  threw  up  her  arms  with  an  impa¬ 
tient  gesture,  and  stepped  down  the  stage.  Her  maidens  rose 
and  stood  waiting. 

“Oh!”  she  cried.  “All  day — every  day — flowers  and  fruit, 
love-songs,  stories  of  Jinns,  dancing,  and  obedience — nothing  else. 
I  am  weary — I — ” 

Said  Melkah,  the  old  woman,  “  Does  the  Queen  call  jewels  and 
gold  and  embroidery  nothing?  She  who  is  the  King’s  Favorite 
has  the  whole  world.  Is  that  nothing?” 

“That  free  woman,  Melkah,  she  whom  no  man  desired,  she 
who  lived  alone  and  was  wise,  and  could  command  the  rain — 
what  is  my  empire  compared  with  hers?  Flowers  and  fruit,  love- 
songs,  stories  of  Jinns,  dancing,  fine  robes,  that  is  all  —  there  is 
nothing  more.” 

Melkah  laughed.  “  What  more  does  the  world  contain  ?  Let 
the  Queen  have  patience.  She  has  all  there  is.  When  youth 
and  beauty  vanish,  these  vanish  too.  Let  the  Queen  rejoice  in 
her  youth  and  beauty.” 

Outside  there  arose  a  mighty  shouting  with  the  blare  of 
trumpets. 

“It  is  the  King  who  feasts,”  said  Melkah.  “All  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire  are  with  him.  This  is  the  seventh  night  of  the 
great  feast.  The  King’s  heart  is  glad  within  him.  The  Princes 
drink  the  King’s  wine  in  vessels  of  gold.  May  the  King  live  for¬ 
ever !  Life  and  strength,  fruit  and  wine,  and  the  flesh  of  lamb 
and  antelope,  and  the  singing  girls  and  the  dancing  girls  and 
love.  What  is  there  to  ask  for  more  ?  Is  the  King  weary  of 
the  things  for  which  all  men  pray  and  none  but  kings  can  enjoy 
in  full?  Be  contented,  O  Queen,  with  what  contents  the  King.” 

The  shouting  continued.  Never  before  had  the  King’s  revel¬ 
ries  been  so  loud.  But  it  was  the  last  night,  and  on  the  morrow 
the  Princes  would  depart  each  to  his  own  country. 

The  Queen  listened.  “  They  are  hot  with  wine,”  she  said. 
“They  will  drink  more.  Then  they  will  not  know  what  they  do 
or  say.  Yet,  they  command,  and  the  world  must  obey.” 

Then  there  were  voices  heard  outside  and  steps,  and  the  curtain 
was  drawn  aside  and  a  burly  fat  negro  appeared.  He  bowed  down 
to  the  ground  before  the  Queen. 

“  Speak,  Ilarbona,”  said  Yashti. 
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“  Tho  King  hath  spoken.  lie  hath  said,  *  Call  my  Chamber¬ 
lains,  those  who  serve  in  my  Palace,  bid  them  summon  Vashti 
the  Queen.  Place  the  crown  of  gold  upon  her  head,  and  bring 
her  forth  so  that  the  Princes,  my  friends,  and  the  people  —  yea, 
all  the  people  —  may  behold  her  beauty,  and  learn  what  manner 
of  woman  is  she  in  whom  the  King  delighteth.’  Thus  saith  the 
King.” 

Yashti  flushed  suddenly,  and  her  cheek  as  suddenly  changed  to 
white.  “Say  those  words  again,”  she  ordered.  “It  may  be  that 
I  have  not  heard  aright.” 

The  slave  repeated  them,  concluding  with  the  words,  “  Thus 
saith  the  King.” 

“Is  the  King  drunk?  Is  the  King  foolish  with  wine  that  he 
should  order  this  thing?”  asked  Vashti.  “Have  I  angered  the 
King  that  he  should  put  me  to  this  shame  ?  Am  I  a  woman  of  the 
people — one  who  is  not  ashamed  to  lift  her  veil  to  every  stranger? 
Am  I  a  woman  of  the  Bazaar  ?  Am  I  lower  than  the  lowest  of  my 
own  handmaidens?” 

Replied  the  slave,  “  Thus  and  thus  saith  the  King.” 

“Go!”  cried  Vashti.  “Tell  the  King  that  I  will  not  do  this 
thing!  I  will  not  obey  him  to  my  shame!” 

“  Nay,”  replied  the  slave.  “  But  thus  saith  the  King.  On  my 
head  be  it.” 

“Thy  head,  slave?  What  care  I  for  thy  head?” 

“It  may  be,”  said  Melkah  —  all  the  girls  were  now  grouped 
frightened  round  the  Queen  —  “it  may  be  that  the  King  jests. 
Go  back,  Ilarbona  —  say  that  Vashti  the  Queen  asks  if  this  is  in 
very  truth  the  King’s  pleasure,  or  if  the  King  jests.  Go !” 

“  Go  !”  said  Vashti,  her  eyes  flashing.  “  Go  !  Ask  not  if  the 
King  jests  —  a  sorry  jest  it  were  —  but  say  that  Vashti  the 
Queen  will  not  obey  him  in  this  thing.  Go  !” 

The  slave  turned  and  departed. 

All  of  them  listened.  There  was  no  shouting — the  revellers 
were  strangely  silent. 

“  They  are  waiting,”  said  the  old  woman,  “  for  the  Queen. 
They  are  hungry  for  the  beauty  of  the  Queen.” 

Everything  remained  silent. 

Then  Vashti  began  to  take  off  her  braveries.  She  untwisted 
the  gold  thread  which  kept  up  her  hair,  so  that  it  fell  all  around 
her  like  a  garment ;  she  took  off  her  necklaces,  bracelets,  bangles, 
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and  rings ;  she  took  off  the  splendid  robe,  and  stood  before  them 
in  a  garb  simple  as  that  of  her  own  handmaidens. 

“Sisters,”  she  said,  “I  am  no  longer  Yashti  the  Queen,  I  am 
Vashti  the  handmaid;  Yashti  the  servant;  Vashti  disgraced  and 
despised.  But  I  have  not  shown  my  face  —  oh  !  the  shame  of  it 
— at  the  King’s  feast  before  the  eyes  of  all  those  men.” 

The  girls  said  nothing ;  they  were  too  frightened  for  speech. 

“  Melkah,”  said  Vashti,  “  that  woman  who  was  free.  Tell  me 
more  of  the  woman  who  was  free.” 

The  curtains  closed.  The  first  act  was  finished.  Then  the 
actresses  pushed  through  the  curtains  and  came  running  into  the 
larger  room. 

“  Well,  mother?”  asked  Francesca,  pushing  back  her  long  hair. 
“  How  does  it  go  so  far?” 

“Very  well.  Don’t  rush  it.  Your  dance  should  have  been 
prolonged,  and  in  the  song  I  would  use  that  trick  of  all  the 
voices  together  for  the  first  verse  as  well  as  the  last.  ‘  Lo !  she 
cometh,’  first  and  third  line.  Your  dresses  are  pretty,  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  dialogue  is  not  too  long.  I  congratulate  you,  Fran¬ 
cesca,  on  the  first  act  of  your  first  play.  Now  let  us  have  up 
the  curtain  for  the  second  act.” 

Francesca  and  the  other  girl  went  behind  the  curtain.  The 
rest  all  sat  in  front  and  increased  the  audience. 

When  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside  the  second  time  it  showed 
a  small  room  with  a  divan  running  along  one  side  of  it,  and  little 
other  furniture  except  a  shelf,  on  which  stood  a  row  of  vials. 
An  earthen  pitcher  of  water  was  in  a  corner  ;  the  divan  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  cushions  ;  it  was  lighted  by  a  window,  over  which  hung 
a  rough  canvas,  which  kept  out  the  light  as  well  as  the  sun  ;  an 
open  doorway,  also  partly  hung  with  canvas,  opened  upon  a  low 
veranda  of  thatch  resting  on  two  poles.  Beyond  the  veranda 
was  the  crowded  Bazaar;  one  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  the  con¬ 
fused  murmur  of  bargains — the  low  voices  of  those  who  offered, 
and  the  shrill  tones  of  those  who  refused.  This  was  the  house 
of  Melkah,  the  wise  woman  of  Syria,  who  told  stories  and  sold 
charms  and  cured  sick  people  and  had  many  secrets,  and  was  in 
great  demand  in  harems. 

Within  the  room  Melkah  herself  lay  huddled  up  in  a  corner  of 
the  divan — and  leaning  against  the  door-post  was  the  tall  figure 
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of  a  younger  woman,  veiled,  though  there  were  no  men  present, 
and  it  was  a  woman’s  room. 

“  It  is  five  years,”  said  this  figure,  and  the  audience  started, 
because  it  was  the  unmistakable  voice  of  Yashti — clear — musical 
— distinct — “five  years,  Melkab,  since  I  fled  from  the  Palace  and 
sought  refuge  here.  Better  death — if  I  am  taken — death  in  its 
worst  form — than  to  be  the  servant  of  my  successor.  I  found 
shelter  with  thee — in  this  cottage  near  the  desert,  where  our  only 
danger  is  from  the  lions  and  the  serpents.” 

“Yes;  it  is  five  years.  Does  Yashti  remember,  and  lament 
the  past?” 

“  Not  so.  Thou  hast  taught  me  all  thy  secrets;  they  have  for¬ 
gotten  me  in  the  Palace;  the  King’s  Chamberlains  go  up  and 
down  the  city,  but  they  lift  not  a  woman’s  veil.  No  one,  I  think, 
even  in  the  Palace,  would  know  me  now.  I  am  quite  safe.  And 
I  am  free — free — free.  Why  hast  thou  sent  for  me,  Melkah  ?” 

“  Yestreen  I  was  in  the  Harem,  and  I  saw  her — your  successor, 
Vashti — Esther  the  Queen.” 

“You  saw  her!  You  saw  Esther  the  Queen,  in  whom  the 
King  delighteth  !”  said  Vashti,  slowly. 

“  She  sent  for  me.  She  would  speak  with  me  secretly.  She 
knew  me  for  a  wise  woman,  one  who  could  keep  secrets  as  well 
as  sell  charms.  ‘Give  me,’  she  said,  ‘the  secret  of  love;  I  would 
fix  the  heart  of  the  King.’  Lo !  I  would  not  understand;  and 
presently  she  confessed  that  the  King  is  wearying  of  her,  and  she 
fears  her  beauty  is  waning  and  her  power  daily  declines.  So  I 
said  to  her  that  I  was  a  wise  woman,  truly,  but  not  so  wise  as  an¬ 
other  whom  I  knew ;  that  this  was  a  great  matter,  and  beyond 
me,  but  if  she  would  come  to  this  poor  house,  alone,  she  should 
see  the  other  wise  woman.” 

“  She  will  come  here — to  see  me — Esther  the  Queen — to  see 

me . 

“Vashti,  now  is  the  hour  of  revenge!  Give  her  that  which 

will  dry  up  her  beauty  suddenly — in  a  single  day — so  that  she 
shall  become  old  and  withered  even  as  I  myself,  Melkah  the 
Syrian,  who  once  was  young  and  fair.  This  is  thine  hour,  Q 

Vashti !”  .  . 

“  Nay.  But  revenge — why  should  I  take  revenge  upon  tins 

woman?  She  is  a  slave;  I  am  free.  She  would  be  still  a  slave; 
I  would  still  be  free.  Let  her  come.” 
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Even  as  she  spoke,  a  company  of  half  a  dozen  Nubian  slaves, 
guarding  two  or  three  women  closely  veiled,  stopped  at  the  house ; 
and,  leaving  her  attendants  under  the  veranda,  one  woman  raised 
the  curtain  and  entered  the  dingy  room. 

Yashti  dropped  the  canvas  quite  across  the  door.  Then  the 
three  women  were  alone.  Yashti  lifted  her  veil.  Her  face  was 
thinner  than  when  she  was  the  King’s  Favorite.  She  had  stained 
it  a  light  brown,  so  that  she  looked  like  a  Hindoo  woman,  but 
she  was  taller  than  the  women  of  that  country.  There  were  no 
gold  ornaments  on  her  neck  or  on  her  arms,  which  were  also 
stained  like  the  face. 

The  new-comer  looked  about  her  timidly.  In  the  dim  light  she 
made  out  Melkah,  but  who  was  the  other  ? 

“  Is  this  your  wise  woman,  Melkah  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  am  the  wise  woman,”  Vashti  replied,  in  an  assumed  voice. 

“You  are  young.  I  thought  all  wise  women  were  old.  When 
one  is  old — ”  She  shuddered. 

“It  may  be  that  I  am  older  than  I  look.  It  may  be  that  the 
bones  of  my  husband  lie  buried  with  those  of  your  great-grand¬ 
father,  O  Queen.” 

“You  know  me,  then?  But  Melkah  told  you.  Yes;  I  am 
that — that  woman  whom  all  the  world  calls  happy.  I  am  Esther 
the  Queen.  Alas!  and  my  Lord  the  King  wearies  of  my 
beauty.” 

“Your  beauty  fades,  the  King  grows  weary  of  your  charms, 
your  power  is  departing.  What  do  you  look  for?  She  who 
reigns  only  by  virtue  of  her  beauty  is  thrust  from  the  throne 
when  that  departs.  You  are  the  Queen  of  a  year  or  two ;  then 
you  must  fain  come  down.  You  thought  you  would  reign  for¬ 
ever;  then — you — why?” 

“No,  no.  Yet  a  little  longer — a  year  or  two  longer — only  a 
year  or  two  longer.  It  is  not  much  to  ask.  After  that,  let  me 
sink  back  into  a  corner  of  the  Palace,  and  live  neglected  and  die 
forgotten.” 

“You  are  of  the  Jewish  race;  they  love  power  more  than  other 
people.  It  is  dear  to  you  that  you  can  persuade  the  King  to 
anything.  They  come  to  you  with  petitions,  and  you  say:  ‘Wait, 
wait.  What  the  King’s  Favorite  can  do  I  can  do.’  Then  they 
praise  your  goodness.  Oh !  I  know.  Let  me  see  this  face  that 
has  gained  favor  with  the  King  above  all  other  women  of  his 
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Empire,  such  favor  that  it  can  overthrow  great  lords  and  save 
the  lives  of  doomed  people.  Lift  thy  veil,  Esther  the  Queen.” 

Esther  obeyed.  It  was  as  if  bright  sunshine  suddenly  fell  upon 
that  dark  room  and  lit  up  every  corner  of  it.  And  at  the  sight 
of  that  face  Yashti  turned  pale  and  trembled,  for  she  saw  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  supremacy.  As  for  herself,  she  was  tall,  cold, 
imperious,  and  proud.  This  woman  was  fair  and  gentle  ;  soft  and 
tender  smiles  played  about  her  lips  and  lay  in  her  soft  and  tender 
eyes.  Her  cheek  was  touched  with  a  rosy  red,  a  maiden  blush 
—a  childish  blush.  Her  fair  hair  was  rolled  up  on  her  lovely 
head. 

“Can  you  help  me?”  asked  Esther. 

“Wait.  Let  me  look  at  you.  Let  me  think.  There  were 
other  fair  women  in  the  Palace.  Yashti — she  who  was  Queen, 
she  who  refused  to  be  shown  to  the  Princes,  she  who  disappeared 
— was  slain,  one  thinks — she  was  said  to  be  beautiful.  Men 
change — their  fancy  changes  from  dark  to  fair.  Why  do  you 
complain  ?  It  is  the  common  lot.” 

“  I  do  not  complain.  But  I  have  been  so  happy — for  five  short 
years — and  I  love  the  King.  To  me  he  is  always  kind.  Let  him 
love  me  a  little  longer.” 

“Fool!  It  is  not  you  that  he  loves — not  Esther.  It  is  your 
soft  face  and  your  blue  eyes.  Of  Esther  he  knows  nothing.  He 
has  never  conversed  with  you.  Well,  one  cannot  keep  your  face 
from  decay.  Melkah  will  sell  you  cosmetics  and  things  to  smooth 
your  skin  and  brighten  your  eyes.” 

“  If  it  is  only  my  face  that  the  King  loves,  make  him  love  that 

face  a  little  longer.” 

“  It  is  a  fair  face,”  she  said,  with  the  coldness  of  a  woman  who 
recognizes  and  acknowledges  the  beauty  of  another  woman.  She 
sees  it ;  the  thing  moves  her  not ;  but  she  acknowledges  it.  “  I 
have  seen  no  fairer  face  even  among  the  handmaidens  of  the 
Harem.  It  is  a  fair  face,  but  it  begins  to  fade.  There  are  lines 
under  the  eyes ;  the  cheeks  grow  thin  ;  youth  flies.  A  few  more 
years  and  vou  will  become  like  Melkah  here. 

The  Queen’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  she  said  nothing. 

“  Take  this  bottle,”  said  Vashti,  giving  her  a  small  flask  from 
the  shelf.  “Drink  a  few  drops  of  this.  It  fires  the  blood  and 
warms  the  heart  and  fills  out  the  cheek.  Drink  of  this,  and  foi 
a  few  hours  you  shall  seem  young  again.  Take  your  year  or  two 
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more.  Then  all  will  vanish — youth  and  beauty,  charm  and  love. 
Then  the  corner  of  the  Ilarem  and  oblivion.  Better  let  night  and 
oblivion  come  at  once;  what  matters  an  hour  more  of  splendor?” 

“No,  no,  no!  let  me  reign  still,  if  only  for  an  hour  longer. 
Let  me  be  strong  through  love  a  little  longer.” 

“  Take  it,  then.  Go,  Queen  of  another  hour  !” 

The  visitor  departed. 

“See,  Melkah,”  said  Vashti,  “the  woman  would  still  be  loved. 
She  thinks  herself  strong  because  she  can  coax  and  wheedle  and 
persuade.  Why,  so  is  the  worm  strong  that  works  its  way  through 
the  earth ;  so  is  the  child  strong  who  persuades  his  mother. 
Strong  through  love?  Nay,  but  women  are  strong  through  cun¬ 
ning  and  craft.  They  turn  the  love  of  their  lords  to  compass 
their  own  ends.  She  strong  through  love  ?  She  is  but  a  slave 
who  has  a  hearing.  Only  those  women  are  strong  who  are  free. 
I  am  strong.  She  who  belongs  to  a  man  loses  all  her  strength,  if 
ever  she  had  any.  I  would  be  a  queen  and  ruler,  not  a  queen  and 
favorite.  I  would’ sit  upon  a  throne,  and  send  this  man  here  and 
that  man  there.  I  would  lead  armies.  I  would  raise  men  to  great 
dignity  and  depose  princes.  All  I  have  admired  I  would  do. 
Since  I  cannot,  I  sit  here  in  this  cottage,  and  I  am  a  wise  woman. 
That  is  something.  Thanks  to  thy  instructions,  Melkah,  I  am  a 
witch.  Ah  !  hadst  thou  told  me  at  the  Harem  all  that  I  know 
now,  I  would  have  made  the  King  my  slave  and  been  a  Queen  in¬ 
deed.  He  should  have  crept  after  me  like  a  dog — like  the  dog 
that  he  is.  Well,  but  I  am  a  witch.  I  can  tell  the  future.  I  can 
road  the  past.  I  can  tell  what  people  think  and  what  they  design. 
Thou  hast  made  me  a  witch,  good  Melkah  ;  they  are  famous 
witches,  those  of  thy  country.  Oh  !  that  is  nothing.  I  am  the 
first  woman  in  the  world  who  has  dared  to  disobey  her  Lord.  I 
shall  never  be  forgotten.  In  the  days  to  come,  when  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  men  shall  swarm  round  every  coast  and  over  all  the  isles, 
the  name  of  Yashti  shall  be  remembered  and  held  in  honor. 
Vashti,  the  first  to  rebel;  Vashti,  who  refused  to  be  the  slave  of 
man.” 

“Yet  it  is  best  for  a  woman  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother,”  said 
Melkah,  still  sticking  to  principle,  though  so  wise  a  woman. 

“Not  for  all  women,  good  Melkah.  There  are  some  who  are 
born  to  be  free.  They  will  not  suffer  us  yet  to  do  aught  but  what 
they  call  woman’s  work — that  is,  the  meanest  and  the  hardest 
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work — the  spinning  and  the  sewing  and  the  cleaning.  So  am  I 
fain  to  leave  the  magic  arts  — the  wisdom  of  the  woman — and  to 
become  a  witch.  There  shall  come  a  time  when  the  free  woman 
shall  essay  the  wisdom  and  the  handiwork  of  man.  But  I  am 
satisfied;  I  am  free — I  am  no  longer  the  slave  of  man.  The  beasts 
and  fruits  and  flowers,  the  love-songs,  the  gold  bracelets,  the  dances 
of  the  Harem— what  are  all  these,  Melkah,  to  the  free  air  which 
sweeps  across  the  desert  into  my  cottage  beyond  the  city  ?  What 
are  the  feasts  of  the  Palace  to  the  herbs  of  my  garden  and  my 
simple  food?  What  is  the  happiness  of  the  King’s  Favorite,  his 
favorite  for  an  hour,  compared  with  the  happiness  of  my  free¬ 
dom  ?  I  am  free.  First  of  womankind,  I  have  gained  my  free¬ 
dom  !  I  am  free  !  First  of  womankind,  1  am  free  !” 

Yashti  threw  out  her  arms;  her  veil,  which  had  been  thrown 
back  like  a  hood,  fell  down  to  her  feet;  her  hair  fell  with  it. 
Her  rich  brown  tresses  fell  like  a  long  cloak  around  her ;  she 
pushed  back  some  of  them  with  her  left  hand.  A  ray  of  white 
sunlight  gleamed  suddenly  through  the  coarse  canvas  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  touched  her  cheek  with  color,  and  made  her  eyes  flash 
like  stars.  Then  Melkah  and  the  cottage  disappeared  suddenly ; 
in  fact,  the  scenery,  with  the  old  woman,  was  suddenly  pulled 
away,  and  Vashti  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  But  not  alone. 
Behind  her  stood,  row  behind  row,  as  if  they  were  countless  in 
numbers— there  were  really  five  or  six— figures  of  veiled  women. 
You  can  produce  this  effect  by  two  sheets  of  mirror-glass  set  at 
an  angle.  On  their  arms  were  chains,  some  of  gold  and  some  of 
iron  ;°but  all  carried  chains.  They  stood  with  bowed  heads  in 
silence.  Then  they  drew  nearer  and  surrounded  her,  and  fell  upon 
their  knees,  still  in  silence,  still  with  bowed  heads. 

“  Ye  are  women,”  said  Yashti,  “therefore  ye  are  in  chains,  le 
are  slaves  who  are  never  set  free.  All  other  slaves  shall  be  eman¬ 
cipated— the  prisoners  of  war,  the  negro  slaves,  the  slaves  of  the 
soil,  the  slaves  of  the  Nile,  the  slaves  of  the  city ;  the  last  eman¬ 
cipation  of  all  shall  be  the  emancipation  of  woman  from  man. 
Mothers  and  foremothers  of  slaves  !  ^  Have  patience :  the  time  o 

freedom  shall  surely  some  day  come.” 

Then  they  tossed  their  arms  so  that  the  chains  made  music  to 
their  voices  as  they  cried,  “Vashti  the  Queen  !  Yashti  the  Rebel . 

Teach  ns  to  be  free  1”  A  A 

And  with  these  words  the  curtain  fell.  The  play  was  ended. 
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AFTER  TIIE  PLAT 

The  audience  clapped  her  hands  gently.  The  curtain  was  pulled 
up  again,  and  the  ex-Queen  stepped  forward.  The  mothers  of  all 
the  slaves  to  come  had  disappeared — chains  and  all. 

“  Well,  mother,  how  did  it  go  ?  Pretty  well  ?” 

Madame  Elveda  looked  up  smiling.  “The  actress  wants  her 
praise?  The  author  wants  her  applause?  My  dear,  I  am  not  an 
impartial  critic.  Yet  I  really  think  it  went  very  well.  The  last 
tableau  is  a  little  risky,  but  if  you  have  carried  your  audience  with 
you  in  the  first  act,  that,  too,  will  go.  Of  course,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  dull  audience  would  be  moved  by  the  piece  at  all.” 

“There  must  be  some  stupid  persons  present,  I  suppose.  Yet 
we  do  our  best  to  keep  the  Stupids  out.” 

“Let  us  distinguish,  Francesca.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
audience  too  clever  or  too  critical.  Jealousy  is  said  to  be  not  un¬ 
known  even  among  poets.  And  there  is  a  stupidity  which  ad¬ 
mires  without  understanding.  They  weep,  being  unmoved ;  they 
laugh,  not  being  compelled  to  laugh,  but  because  others  do.  But 
they  admire  what  they  are  told  to  admire.  Always,  my  dear,  try 
to  have  a  good  leaven  of  the  commonplace.  Let  there  be  a  few 
Stupids.” 

The  next  night  was  that  of  the  performance.  The  audience 
proved  appreciative.  The  Stupids  admired  and  applauded  with¬ 
out  being  told  when  the  applause  should  come  in.  The  others 
were  not  poets  or  dramatists,  and  therefore  were  not  made  jealous 
by  the  success  of  the  piece ;  nor  were  they,  for  the  most  part, 
over-critical.  And  the  piece  appealed  strongly  to  the  professions, 
prejudices,  faiths,  convictions,  and  doctrines  of  the  people  present, 
for  they  were  all  disciples  of  Emancipation,  in  whatever  form  this 
agreeable  doctrine  might  be  presented.  We  are  familiar  with 
many  forms  in  which  the  Cause  is  submitted  to  the  world.  It 
has  its  political,  its  educational,  its  social,  its  religious  side,  each 
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with  many  branches.  I  think  they  were  all  represented  in  this 
drawing-room.  And  there  were  present  many  young  persons  be¬ 
longing  to  that  large  class  which  is  possessed  by  a  youthful  ad¬ 
miration  of  new  things  (which  are  generally  the  old  things  already 
tried  and  condemned)  and  a  desire  for  change.  This  disposition 
is  partly  due  to  the  restlessness  and  impatience  of  youth,  partly 
to  generosity  and  a  sense  of  justice.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  self- 
seeking,  which  perceives  opportunities  in  change. 

The  players  surpassed  themselves.  Before  the  crowded  house 
they  acted  far  better  than  before  the  audience  of  one.  They 
played — which  is  the  great  thing — as  if  they  really  believed  in 
their  parts  ;  they  hovered  about  the  Favorite  as  if  they  loved  her ; 
they  wept  when  she  went  into  disgrace  ;  the  song  and  the  dance 
were  encored.  Then  all  the  maidens  together — the  black  “Cham¬ 
berlain”  was  the  only  man — made  up  a  group  of  very  remarkable 
beauty.  Among  the  young  men  standing  at  the  back  might  have 
been  heard  words — frivolous  words  —  such  as  “  Houri,”  “Oda¬ 
lisque,”  “Royal  Mash,”  “  Pearl  of  the  Harem,”  and  so  forth. 
Such  a  piece  naturally  calls  forth  many  pretty,  witty,  audacious 
things  that  must  not  be  said  aloud.  But  they  were  all  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  attractions  of  the  company. 

Lastly,  the  piece  was  mounted  with  great  care  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  cost  of  things.  The  dresses  were  lovely,  the  sce¬ 
nery  well  painted,  the  properties  very  good — and  the  stage  man¬ 
agement  was  professional. 

They  called  for  the  Queen.  The  curtain  rose  and  showed  the 
Queen  with  her  maidens.  They  called  for  the  author.  But  she 
did  not  appear. 

Madame  Elveda  rose  from  her  chair.  “  The  play  is  over,”  she 
said.  “  The  girls  have  gone  to  change.  We  are  back  again  in 
the  Cromwell  Road.  I  hope  it  has  been  a  pleasing  play.” 

She  put  up  her  pince-nez  and  looked  around  the  room.  Yes  ; 
it  had  been  a  pleasing  play.  Everybody’s  face  showed  interest; 
it  is  impossible  to  assume,  the  appearance  of  interest ;  polite  peo¬ 
ple  at  private  theatricals  always  try,  hut  seldom  succeed  ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  assumed  interest  and  the  interest  commanded  by 
the  play  itself  is  too  great  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  most 
careless.  Everybody’s  face  showed  surprise  and  a  little  excite¬ 
ment.  They  had  all  been  disappointed;  they  came  expecting 
something  feebly  fatuous — an  amateur  play  and  they  had  found 
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something  strong.  The  play  over,  the  curtain  down,  they  turned 
and  began  to  murmur  detached  words  to  each  other,  the  words 
which  come  first  to  the  uncritical  mind  before  it  has  been  taught 
what  to  say  by  the  Criticaster,  who  for  our  happiness  is  never  ab¬ 
sent  on  any  occasion. 

Madame  Elveda  was  satisfied ;  nobody  was  yawning,  nobody 
sighed  with  the  relief  of  the  finish.  She  dropped  her  glasses  and 
prepared  to  talk  about  it. 

“It  was  wonderful” — a  well-known  dramatic  critic  led  off  the 
congratulations — “  perfectly  wonderful.  It  was  a  sermon — such 
as  one  might  expect  in  the  house  of  such  a  Leader  as  yourself, 
Madame  Elveda.  No  other  house  in  London  could  have  presented 
such  a  play.  And  your  daughter — wonderful !  Her  gestures — 
her  voice — all  trained.” 

“Girls  are  all  wonderful,”  replied  the  mother,  “  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  be  amateurs.  When  they  go  on  the  stage  profession¬ 
ally  we  begin  to  find  out  the  faults.  My  daughter  was  taught  to 
act,  however.  She  has  played  a  good  deal.  I  have  always  held 
that  acting  should  be  taught — like  music  or  painting  or  languages 
— to  all  girls  who  have  any  natural  aptitude.” 

“At  all  events,  her  masters  cannot  complain  of  their  pupil.” 

Madame  Elveda  smiled.  She  was  now  a  stately  matron,  hand¬ 
some  still  in  spite  of  forty  summers;  of  ampler  dimensions  than 
when  she  made  that  little  arrangement  with  her  husband  ;  a  woman 
with  a  dignified  manner,  which  could  be  cold  and  could  be  gra¬ 
cious.  She  was  dressed  much  as  she  was  on  that  occasion  when 
her  husband  left  her,  in  a  noble  crimson  velvet,  and  she  wore  a 
g,ood  deal  of  gold.  Was  she  not  an  Oriental?  Arc  not  Moors 
and  Arabs,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Algerines,  Levantines,  Turks,  all 
fond  of  gold  ornaments? 

“  But  the  atmosphere,”  continued  the  critic,  “  how  was  that 
contrived?  Across  the  footlights  came  the  very  fragrance — the 
breath  of  the  walled  and  fenced  garden  of  the  King,  the  perfumes 
of  the  Ilarem.” 

“  It  was  partly  in  the  room  before  the  play  began,”  said  another 
man.  “  From  this  room  to  the  fenced  garden  of  the  King  is  but 
a  step — we  were  prepared  for  the  Palace  of  Skushan ;  we  were 
already  in  the  City  of  Morocco.” 

The  room,  indeed,  lookechas  Oriental  in  its  fittings  as  one  can 
expect  in  a  London  house.  A  broad  divan  ran  round  two  sides; 
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at  the  end  was  a  small  latticed  gallery,  reminding  one  of  Cairo ; 
colored  lamps  hung  from  the  ceiling,  glass  vessels  of  strange  hue 
and  shape  stood  about,  cushions  were  strewn  over  the  divans, 
there  were  little  tables  for  coffee,  rugs  of  curious  colors  were 
stretched  upon  the  polished  floor,  guitars  and  mandolins  were 
lying  about,  tapestry  instead  of  pictures  hung  upon  the  wall,  with 
weapons — swords  and  cimeters  and  daggers;  there  was  not  even 
a  piano-forte  in  the  room.  It  was  a  room  full  of  color — a  room 
of  the  Alhambra. 

“  Yes,”  said  Madame  Elveda.  “  It  pleases  us  to  remember  that 
we  are  Orientals.  What  is  the  good  of  Eastern  blood  unless  one 
can  feel  one’s  self  sometimes  a  Moorish  woman?  Francesca  made 
a  good  Yashti  because  she  is  herself  of  the  Mughrebbin— the 
western  Arabs — a  descendant  of  Ishmael.” 

“  Or  of  his  half-brother, n  murmured  that  sympathetic  noun  of 
multitude,  More-than-One.  But  we  are  a  polite  people.  More- 
than-One  did  not  give  loud  utterance  to  this  epigram. 

And  then  they  all  began  to  talk  together.  The  dramatic  critic 
had  struck  the  note;  it  was  one  of  rapturous  admiration.  The 
advanced  ladies  present  showed  their  approval  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  play  by  using  few  words,  but  those  were  words  of  strength. 
The  Truth,  they  said,  cannot  possibly  be  presented  in  ways  too 
varied.  By  their  own  essays,  articles,  pamphlets,  lectures,  appeals, 
histories,  researches,  expositions,  revelations,  inquiries,  dissections, 
and  teachings  the  slavery  of  woman  had  been  set  forth  abundantly, 
clearly,  and  strikingly,  with  force  and  originality.  Let  it  now  be 
presented,  for  those  who  do  not  read  the  Higher  Liteiatuie,  iu 
dramatic  shape.  The  world — which  is  well  known  to  listen  with 
eager  ears  whenever  these  ladies  speak — -was  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  appearance  of  a  woman  dramatist.  Who  said  that  women 
never  could  write  a  play  ?  This  play,  perhaps  the  best  that  the 
century  had  produced,  was  actually  too  good  for  the  London 
stage ;  one  could  not  conceive  of  a  company  fit  to  play  it,  or  an 
audience  fit  to  witness  it.  Very  strong  language,  indeed.  The 
comments  of  the  men  were  perhaps  less  hearty,  for,  while  they 
spoke  very  warmly  of  the  performance,  they  seemed  to  receive 
the  teaching  of  the  piece  without  enthusiasm.  They  praised  the 
dresses  and  the  actresses.  As  to  the  doctrine,  they  said  nothing. 
Yet  the  Subjection  of  the  Sex  is  no  new  matter  of  discussion. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  actresses  appeared,  their  eyes  bright,  their 
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cheeks  flushed  with  the  reception  of  the  play.  No  success  in  the 
world  is  more  delightful,  one  is  assured,  than  success  on  the  stage. 
Francesca  had  changed  the  robes  of  the  Queen  for  a  white  dress, 
but  with  touches  of  color.  Her  rich  brown  hair  was  done  up 
again  as  it  had  been  arranged  for  the  Queen,  rolled  up  high  and 
kept  in  place  by  bands  of  very  small  gold  coins.  Like  all  her 
sisters  of  the  present  day,  she  was  tall  of  stature ;  but  sbe  was  not 
slender;  rather  she  possessed  a  full  and  well-formed  figure.  Her 
forehead  was  low,  the  hair  falling  down  almost  to  her  eyebrows; 
she  looked  more  beautiful  off  the  stage  than  on,  her  blue  eyes  full 
of  light,  full  of  imagination  ;  features  sharp,  clear  cut,  and  deli¬ 
cate  belonged  to  an  ample  cheek  and  a  large  head  ;  a  short  upper 
lip  with  firm  mouth,  and  a  full  and  rounded  chin,  indicated  her 
courage  and  resolution.  She  wore  her  dress  high ;  like  her 
mother,  she  proclaimed  her  Oriental  origin  by  the  gold  which 
adorned  her — gold  ear-rings  set  with  diamonds,  a  gold  necklace 
with  a  jewelled  cameo,  gold  bracelets  round  her  arms  above  her 
elbows,  a  belt  of  dead  gold  confined  her  waist.  “  She  looks  a 
Queen  still,”  murmured  an  elderly  man  to  his  neighbor,  “  more 
than  ever  a  Queen — an  Eastern  Queen.  Her  name  is  not  Vashti 
the  Assyrian,  but  Dido  tbe  Phoenician.  I  never  understood  the 
face  of  Dido  until  now.  As  now,  so  then  she  looked ;  so  ani¬ 
mated,  with  eyes  so  sparkling,  while  HCneas  told  Ins  tale.” 

Everybody  pressed  forward  with  congratulations  and  praises. 
Francesca  received  them  graciously,  smiling  with  that  lingering 
queenliness  in  her  manner — one  cannot  assume  and  shake  off  the 
Queen  in  a  moment — which  was  not  unbecoming  even  in  this 
modern  guise. 

Among  those  who  crowded  round  her  was  a  young  man,  who 
differed  chiefly  from  other  young  men  of  the  period— they  are 
terribly  like  each  other — in  a  brighter  look  and  a  more  animated 
manner.  He  laughed  pleasantly  as  he  spoke — pleasantly  and 
naturally  and  genially,  and  his  voice  was  pleasant. 

“May  my  humble  voice  swell  the  general  chorus?”  he  asked. 
“  It  is  a  chorus  of  gratitude  and  surprise.” 

“I  prefer  the  latter,”  said  Francesca.  “Gratitude  is  too  soon 
over,  and  then  conscience  whispers  to  us  that  it  ought  to  linger. 
Now  surprise  does  sometimes  linger  as  a  memory.” 

“  The  lingering  memory  of  Vashti  the  Queen  means  gratitude. 
M'e  shall  all  be  grateful  for  the  rest  of  our  natural  life.  I  never 
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saw  a  Harem  before,  not  even  in  Constantinople.  Most  interest¬ 
ing  it  was.  But  perhaps  I  hardly  quite  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  if  one  may  criticise — -” 

“Pray  criticise,”  Francesca  replied,  some  of  the  coldness  of  the 
author  suddenly  appearing.  “  Say  it  was  dreadful — crude — every¬ 
thing  that  is  horrid.” 

“Indeed,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  kind.  Why,  Francesca,  as 
if  you  would  write  anything  horrid !  As  if  I  could  say  that  any¬ 
thing  you  wrote  was  crude  !” 

“Do  not  flatter,  Harold.” 

“  I  would  only  remark  that  in  my  poor  opinion  Yashti  would 
have  done  well  to  await  further  developments.  In  the  record  you 
have  followed  she  does  not  run  away.” 

“  She  is  not  mentioned  again  ;  she  vanishes.  Perhaps  she  lived 
on  in  a  corner  of  the  Harem,  disgraced  and  forgotten ;  perhaps 
she  was  murdered ;  perhaps  she  ran  away.  I  chose  to  make  her 
run  away.” 

“Dramatically,  you  were  right.  Seriously,  Francesca,  you  have 
never  shown  your  power  so  strongly;  there  are  few  other  girls, 
indeed,  who  could  write  such  a  piece,  and  still  fewer  who  could 
also  play  the  principal  part  in  it.  I  congratulate  you.” 

“  I  was  in  earnest;  that  was  the  reason.” 

“Yes,  yes.”  He  smiled.  “I  perceived  certain  influences  be¬ 
tween  the  lines.  Yet  you  can  keep  your  independence,  if  you 
please,  Francesca.”  He  lowered  his  voice.  “And  you  can  have 
in  addition — -” 

“What,  Harold?”  She  lifted  her  eyes  sharply  and  meaningly. 

“  If  you  please  to  take  it,”  he  whispered,  “  the  thing  for  which 
other  girls  will  sometimes  surrender  even  their  independence  in 
exchange.” 

She  turned  away  abruptly  and  joined  another  group. 

“This  little  play  is  really  clever,  don’t  you  think,  for  a  girl  of 
twenty  ?”  The  question  was  asked  by  an  elderly  gentleman— one 
of  the  Stupids  whom  Francesca  would  keep  out.  “There  were  a 
few  touches  in  it  that  struck  me  as  perhaps  original,  though 
rather  bold.”  This  kind  of  criticism  always  stamps  the  Stupid. 

“  At  first  sight,”  replied  the  person  addressed,  a  lady  no  longer 
young  and  well  known  in  the  world  for  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Female  Suffrage,  “it  may  have  the  appearance  of  originality. 
But  when  we  consider  the  mother— and  when  we  think  how  the 
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girl  lias  been  brought  up — one  understands  that  she  has  put  into 
the  play  nothing  more  than  the  ideas  she  has  learned.” 

“  Shakespeare  could  do  no  more,”  said  the  Stupid,  who  had 
heard  this  said  more  than  once. 

“I  believe,”  the  lady  replied,  sarcastically,  “that  there  is  a 
difference  between  Shakespeare  and  Francesca  Elveda.  What  does 
she  tell  us?  What  she  has  learned  every  day  from  her  mother. 
The  social  system  in  every  age  is  framed  for  the  submission  of 
woman  ;  literature  is  full  of  it,  poetry  is  full  of  it,  history  is  full  of 
it.  No  other  importance  given  to  woman  than  that  attached  to 
her  beauty.  In  no  church  or  creed  is  she  allowed  to  be  priest  or 
preacher ;  where  they  rail  off  a  place  and  call  it  holy  she  must 
not  enter;  she  must  not  even  sing  in  the  choir;  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  hitherto  refused  her ;  personal  freedom  is  refused 
her ;  she  is  kept  under  watch  and  ward — all  these  points  are 
household  words  to  Francesca.  It  is  very  easy  for  her  to  put 
such  things  in  a  play.  Besides,  we  do  not  know  what  help  she 
got  from  her  mother,  or  from  that  Mr.  Harold  Alleyne,  whom 
they  encourage  to  hang  about.  I  don’t  call  it  fair  to  any  young 
man.  lie  may  get  a  peerage,  you  see  —  and  that’s  the  reason. 
Mother  and  daughter  are  very  likely  agreed  that  a  coronet  would 
be  very  becoming.” 

“  Ilumph  !  I  hear  they  call  themselves  Moors.  But  surely — ” 

“They  come  from  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  the  Papa  El¬ 
veda  was  the  Lord  knows  who.  They  are  Jews — look  at  the 
mother — as  plain  as  can  be  written  on  any  face.  Hush  1”  She 
lookgd  up  as  her  hostess  approached.  “Dear  Madame  Elveda, 
this  has  been  a  great  surprise  and  a  great  treat.  You  are  in¬ 
deed  to  be  congratulated.  Francesca  played  the  part  as  if  she 
meant  it.” 

“  She  did  mean  it.  My  child,  Lady  Risinge,  has  been  devoted 
— trained — to  the  Cause  from  infancy.  I  might  myself  have 
done  something  for  the  Equality  of  Woman  had  it  not  been  for 
the  responsibility  of  her  training.  Francesca  will,  I  trust,  supple¬ 
ment  my  work.” 

“She  can  never  do  more  than  you  have  done.  Your  great 
work—” 

“  My  book  speaks  only  to  those  who  read  it.  Francesca,  I 
hope,  will  speak  in  a  more  attractive  way.  I  speak  to  hundreds 
— she  must  speak  to  thousands.  The  printed  book  plays  its  part, 
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but  there  comes  a  time  when  the  Voice  must  be  heard.  Francesca 
will  be,  I  trust,  the  High  Priestess  of  the  Cause.” 

She  passed  on. 

“  High  Priestess  !”  echoed  the  lady.  “  That  slip  of  a  girl !” 

“Well,”  said  the  Stupid,  “the  play  was  clever  —  and  it  was 
original.  Perhaps,  here  and  there,  rather  bold — rather  bold.” 

“  Oh  1  But  the  girl  has  had  it  all  drummed  into  her.” 

“What  does  that  matter?  She  does  make  it  seem  hard  on  the 
women,  doesn’t  she?  Rather  bold,  though — rather  bold.  But 
Vashti  was  a  Queen.  She  could  hire  nurses.  Ordinary  women 
must  look  after  the  babies.” 

“  Babies,  indeed  1”  which  ended  that  little  talk. 

All  the  people  in  the  room,  some  by  twos  and  threes,  some  in 
little  groups,  took  up  the  theme.  Slavery  in  love  ?  The  younger 
men,  callow  yet  (we  may  hope),  and  inexperienced  in  woman’s 
heart  and  woman’s  ways,  tossed  little  ballons  d'essai  in  the  air, 
where  they  mostly  disappeared  unnoticed.  The  girls  who  were 
advanced  spoke  in  general  terms,  and  laid  down  abstract  propo¬ 
sitions,  and  were  very  courageous  indeed;  the  time  was  come  for 
perfect  equality  in  love  as  in  intellect ;  more  than  equality  for 
woman  they  did  not  at  present  claim.  The  girls  who  were  not 
advanced  listened  pensively,  and  either  whispered  and  murmured 
to  each  other  or  looked  things  at  each  other — whispers  and  looks 
alike  meant  the  same  thing.  “  Oh  !  dear — no.  In  actual  life  this 
won’t  work.”  The  elder  married  ladies  could  not  for  a  moment 
admit  that  love  was  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintained — 
even  to  the  face  of  Mr.  Henpecked  and  Mr.  Henpecker,  who 
were  both  in  the  room  —  that  marriage  consisted  in  perfect 
equality.  The  elder  men,  for  the  most  part,  stood  in  the  outer 
circle  or  in  the  doorways.  They  had  gone  beyond  the  stage  of 
pure  speculation  ;  they  should  have  stood  up  for  the  actualities. 
They  laughed,  however.  “It  pleases  the  girls,”  they  said,  and 
laughed  again.  They  began  sentences  with,  “  Once  I  knew  a 
girl,”  or,  “  There  was  a  woman  once,”  or,  “  I  remember  when  I  was 
at  Malta.”  The  rest  was  confided  to  the  ear  of  the  listener.  The 
philosopher,  after  listening  to  all,  ahd  overhearing  the  whispers, 
would  have  summed  up  with  the  remark  that  young  men  expect 
too  much  of  love;  that  girls  fear  too  much  of  love;  and  that 
the  elder  sort  are  for  the  most  part  disappointed  with  love, 
which  is  as  it  should  be  in  all  things  human.  For  there  is 
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no  favoritism  with  the  gifts  of  the  gods,  but  all  alike  smack  of 
vanity. 

“Harold”  —  the  people  were  all  going  away,  and  Francesca 
found  an  opportunity.  “I  want  to  talk — seriously.” 

“  When  you  please,  Francesca.  The  more  serious  the  better.” 

“It'concerns  nothing  less  than  our  future  relations.” 

“  So  I  understand.” 

“It  will  depend  upon  you  whether  we  are  to  continue  on  the 
old  footing.  Friends  are  not  to  be  made  every  day,  Harold  ;  we 
have  been  friends  so  long — ” 

“If  it  only  depends  upon  me — ” 

“Then  will  you  come — say  to-morrow  morning?  We  can  talk 
seriously.  We  shall  be  quite  alone.”  She  spoke  as  if  to  be  quite 
alone  with  her  would  be  a  coldly  intellectual  treat. 

“  I  will  come.  We  will  talk.  Good-night,  O  Rebel  Queen  !” 


CHAPTER  III 


AN  EXPECTANT  LOVER 

Two  young  men — one  of  them  the  young  man  called  Harold 
Alleyne — were  sitting  late  in  the  club  smoking-room. 

“Yes,”  said  one,  “I  don’t  often  go  to  that  kind  of  thing,  but 
I  confess  that  I  was  interested.  The  performance  was  very  far 
above  the  average  amateur  business,  and  the  play  was  fresh,  and 
it  seemed  to  suit  the  place.  Everything  looked  Oriental,  both  on 
and  off  the  stage,  except  the  chairs.  It  was  like  a  seraglio  with¬ 
out  the  Sultan.  I  was  afraid  he  would  find  out  that  we  were  in 
his  Harem.  I  looked  about  for  the  black  man  with  the  bow¬ 
string.  Moorish  people,  I  think  you  said?  Very  odd  !  I  never 
heard  of  any  Moors  in^society  before.  One  might  as  well  expect 
to  meet  a  dervish.  Madame  is  a  very  stately  person,  standing  on 
a  dignity  Mauresque-Jewish,  I  should  have  thought,  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  something  hovering  about  her  mouth. 
But  one  may  be  mistaken.  Elveda — is  it  a  Moorish  name  or  a 
Spanish  name  ?” 

“  The  Moors  have  a  Jewish  look,  I  suppose,”  said  Harold. 
“  These  people  have  been  Spaniards  for  generations,  but  they 
claim  Moorish  descent.  As  we  haven’t  time  to  investigate  their 
genealogy,  we  may  as  well  accept  their  own  statement.  Why  not 
Moors?  If  not  Moors,  what  matter?” 

“Why  not,  indeed?  Have  you  known  them  long?” 

“Yes;  seven  or  eight  years.  I  met  them  first  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Madame  Elveda  found  me  lying  in  a  fever  at  a  wretched  little 
Fonda.  I  suppose  I  might  have  died  if  she  had  not  chanced 
upon  me  and  nursed  me  with  the  greatest  kindness.  When  I  got 
better  we  went  to  Biarritz,  where  we  stayed  at  the  same  hotel  and 
made  excursions.  She  is  the  best  of  women,  if  you  don  t  mind  a 
certain  kind  of  crankiness.  After  that  I  continued  to  correspond 
with  them.  They  remained  abroad  till  three  yeaits  ago,  when 
they  came  here,  and  Francesca  went  to  Newnham.  As  for  the 
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crankiness,  of  course  you  know  Madame  Elveda’s  position  in  the 
Women’s  Right’s  business.  She  is  a  Leader,  and  she  has  a  Mis¬ 
sion.  She  proclaims  the  equality  of  women,  and  she  belongs  to 
every  one  of  the  associations  for  changing  women  into  men.” 

“Yet  they  remain  women.” 

“  And  yet  again  they  have  done  a  great  deal.  Why  shouldn’t 
women  be  educated,  if  they  like,  as  well  as  men  ?  However,  it  is 
too  late  to  talk  of  women’s  wrongs.  Francesca  has  now  returned 
home.  I  believe  she  has  a  latch-key ;  her  mother  is  not  to  in¬ 
quire  into  her  occupations  or  her’eompanions ;  she  is  quite  free. 
And  she  is  going  to  make  her  mother’s  house  a  place  of  great 
liveliness.  She  told  me  so.  She  likes  liveliness.  She  likes 
dancing  and  singing  and  feasting  and  laughing.  She  is  fair  and 
she  is  frank  and  she  is  free.” 

“  I  suppose  she  is  passing  rich.  If  I  were  not  engaged,  I  would 
myself — perhaps — ” 

“I  don’t  know  how  much  they’ve  got,  or  how  they  got  it — or 
whether  it  is  land  or  shares — whether  it  was  trade  or  inheritance.” 

“Diamonds,  perhaps.  They  kept  some  of  the  remainder 
stock.” 

“Perhaps.  They  live  as  if  there  was  no  limit  to  the  income.” 

“  Is  it  not  rather  absurd  for  such  a  girl — so  lovely,  so  clever, 
so  rich — to  be  talking  about  the  slavery  of  love?  We  shall  hear, 
some  day,  that  she  is  going  to  marry  an  Earl.  She  will  be  a 
Countess.  Why  not  yourself,  Harold  ?  Go  in  and  win.  You 
are  more  than  half-way  to  an  earldom  as  it  is.  Even  supposing 
that  your  uncle  should  turn  up,  you  can  easily  get  another  title 
when  you  are  married  to  such  a  rich  girl.  You  can  become  Earl 
of  Moorland,  say,  or  Lord  Old  Jewry.” 

Harold  shook  his  head.  “  When  I  knew  her  first  she  was  a 
gawky  girl  of  twelve  or  so,  all  elbows.  Nothing  good  about  her 
but  her  eyes  and  her  hair.  But  she  was  masterful  even  then,  and 
resolute,  and  free,  always  questioning,  never  submissive  to  author¬ 
ity  in  any  shape;  even  then  contemptuous  to  the  submissiveness 
of  other  women — never  tolerant  of  pretence.” 

“  Well,  you  need  not  pretend,  if  you  come  to  that.” 

“As  she  was  then,  so  she  is  now,  only  more  so.  And  a 
jolly  girl,  too,  easily  amused,  very  fond  of  everything  good — I  be¬ 
lieve  she  knows  claret — I  am  certain  that  she  knows  champagne. 
But  you  must  treat  her  as  an  equal.  And  if  you  try  love-making 
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— if  you  even  begin  to  turn  the  talk  into  a  personal  or  sentimental 
channel — she  freezes.  Worse  than  that,  she  scents  the  approach 
of  Love  while  he  is  yet  invisible  and  afar  off ;  she  catches  a  glance 
of  admiration ;  she  feels  the  hunger  of  a  longing  eye ;  she  reads 
the  hesitating  thought ;  she  begins  to  freeze  before  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  how  it  might  best  be  put,  whether  in  words 
or  in  sighs  or  in  hand-clasps.  That  girl  lives  upon  an  iceberg; 
she  wears  a  belt  stuck  full  of  icicles  as  if  they  were  naked  dag¬ 
gers.” 

“What  was  the  paternal  Moor?  A  Patriarch  numbering  his 
cattle  by  the  thousand?  Did  he  live  in  a  tent  upon  the  Atlas 
Mountains  ?” 

“I  have  told  you  that  I  don’t  know.  You  can’t  ask  a  girl 
what  her  father  was.  Francesca  has  his  portrait ;  once  she  showed 
it  to  me.  She  only  shows  it  to  her  friends,  and  then  as  a  favor. 
I  was  allowed  to  gaze  upon  it.  It  was  shortly  after  she  had  sig¬ 
nally  defeated  me  in  a  certain  argument.  The  sense  of  superior¬ 
ity  made  her  gracious.” 

“You  are  ami  de  famille  ;  you  come  and  go  as  you  please  in 
the  house.  What  more  can  you  want?  You’ve  got  all  the 
chances  there  are.” 

“  We  are  excellent  friends,  but,  as  yet,  nothing  more.  Of  course 
she  knows,  she  must  know — ” 

“  What  can  she  ask  for  better  than  yourself,  especially  if  the 
earldom  comes  off?  Why,  you  are  young  and  of  good  family 
and  of  good  temper,  and  you  are  scientific  and  a  Fellow  of  your 
college  and  everything.  If  we  talk  of  money,  you  are  not  a  pen¬ 
niless  adventurer,  and,  if  the  title  falls  in,  there  are  big  estates. 
Ilarold,  you  might  marry  anybody.” 

“  If  she  could  conceive  for  a  man  an  overweening  respect  for 
his  abilities  and  character,  she  might,  perhaps.  .  .  .  She  wants 
character  in  a  man — always  character.” 

“Send  her  to  me.  I  will  give  you  a  character.” 

“  I  mean  force — personal  force.  I  may  be  pretty  good  in  a 
laboratory,  but  outside  it  I  am  a  quiet  kind  of  creature.  Besides, 
she  knows  me  too  well ;  we  have  talked  to  each  other  too  long ; 
we  are  dangerously  fraternal  in  our  communications;  I  am  not  a 
mystery  to  her.  If  I  were  introduced  to  her  to-morrow  for  the 
first  time,  I  should  have  a  better  chance.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  was  introduced  to  her  two  hours  ago,  and 
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I  feel  that  I  should  not  have  the  least  chance.  She  only  looked 
at  me  once.  No  character  about  me,  I  suppose.  Don’t  you  give 
in,  man.  Sit  down  quiet  and  watch.” 

Harold  nodded,  left  the  club,  and  drove  home.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  for  to-morrow  made  him  thoughtful.  For  he  guessed  very 
well  what  would  be  the  purport  of  the  communication  that  Fran¬ 
cesca  was  about  to  make  to  him.  lie  had  not  spoken  one  single 
direct  word  of  love  to  her,  but  he  had  spoken  to  her  mother;  so 
much  was  due  to  the  position  ;  and  whether  her  mother  had 
spoken  to  her  or  not,  the  girl  understood  what  was  in  his  mind. 
Maidens  not  nearly  so  clever  as  Francesca  are  able  to  read  a  man’s 
thoughts — when  they  go  off  in  this  direction — with  surprising 
swiftness  and  accuracy.  And  certainly  a  girl  does  not  ask  a  man 
to  meet  her  in  order  to  say,  “You  have  not  made  love  to  me, 
but  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  offering 
you  this  six-and-a-quarter  hand.”  Not  so.  But  such  a  girl  as 
Francesca  may  very  well  ask  a  man  to  meet  her  in  order  to  say  : 
“  I  understand  that  you  are  in  love  with  me.  Pray  get  out  of 
love  as  soon  as  you  can.”  And  that,  he  knew  very  well,  was 
what  Francesca  was  going  to  say  to  him  on  the  morrow. 

Before  going  to  bed  he  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  letters.  Some  of  them  were  as  much  as  nine  years  old. 
They  were  tied  up  in  order,  and  evidently  kept  with  care.  They 
all  began  “Dear  Harold,”  and  all  ended  with  “Your  affectionate 
Francesca.”  The  girl  who  wrote  those  letters  had  begun  them 
when  she  was  twelve,  and  she  still  continued  them.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  his  affectionate  Francesca,  and  he  was  always  her  dear  Har¬ 
old.  She  still  wrote  to  him  in  this  endearing  style,  and  yet  she 
was  going  to  say  to  him,  “The  next  step,  the  obvious  step — the 
step  you  are  now  contemplating  —  must  never  be  taken.”  He 
knew  it ;  he  was  quite  sure  of  it.  He  turned  over  the  letters, 
opening  one  here  and  another  there,  reading  bits.  “  I  remember 
getting  this  letter,”  said  Harold,  “  six  years  ago.  Poor  child  ! 
It  was  a  strange  education  — 

“  ‘  I  had  not  even  school-fellows ;  my  mother  taught  me  till  I 
was  fourteen,  and  then  I  had  masters  and  governesses.  My  old 
nurse,  Melkah,  was  the  only  person  who  treated  me  like  a  child. 
She  told  me  stories  of  her  own  people,  her  Syrian  people — all 
kinds  of  stories.  Otherwise  I  should  have  become  a  walking  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  science  and  art.  Melkah  is  a  wonderful  woman.’ 
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“  She  was  a  grave  girl,  then,”  Guy  reflected,  “  grave  and  ques¬ 
tioning.  I  shall  never  forget  her  face  when  I  made  the  first  joke, 
I  believe,  that  she  ever  heard.  Her  mother  could  never  make  a 
joke,  or  laugh  at  one.  No  woman  of  dignity  makes  jokes.  I 
taught  her  to  laugh — that  is  something,  even  if  I  could  not  teach 
her  to  love.  Laughter  and  love  ought  to  be  cousins;  they  are 
both  young  and  both  happy.” 

And  here  was  another  letter  :  “It  seems  to  me” — she  was  then 
fifteen  —  “  that  the  only  real  change  I  get  is  when  I  sit  down 
to  write  to  you.  I  see  Harold  then  —  my  one  friend  —  sitting 
in  his  rooms  at  Cambridge  all  among  the  books  and  bottles.” 
(Harold  was  a  chemist,  and  therefore  a  many -bottle  man.)  “I 
see  him  take  up  my  letter  and  say,  ‘  My  little  friend ;  I  will  read 
it  quietly  this  evening,  after  dinner.’  Then,  when  I  have  refreshed 
my  eyes  with  looking  at  you  across  the  thousand  miles  between 
us,  I  look  at  your  photograph,  and  I  am  inspired — yes,  inspired 
— to  begin.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  I  am  in  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
esses  and  masters.  If  we  go  out  for  a  walk,  or  for  a  ride,  it  is  in 
the  way  of  education.  I  go  from  one  lesson  to  another,  and  from 
one  master  to  another.  I  mix  up  accomplishments,  art,  science, 
and  learning.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether  I  am  learning 
mathematics  or  dancing,  rhetoric  or  music.  I  suppose  I  shall 
some  day  be  a  finished  young  lady.  And  then?  What  then? 
Oh,  Harold  !  what  has  fate  in  store  for  me  before  I  die  ?  I  want 
to  see  and  to  know  and  to  enjoy  everything.” 

He  took  up  another  letter. 

“  I  have  been  to  see  the  Old  Jewish  Quarter,”  she  wrote  from 
Venice.  “There  are  still  some  Jews  living  there.  I  do  not  like 
modern  Jews ;  they  are  my  cousins,  but  I  am  ashamed  of  them, 
they  grub  so  much  for  money,  and  their  women  are  kept  in  such 
dreadful  subjection.  My  mother  often  talks  about  the  Jewish 
women  ;  she  has  known  many.  Since  I  have  grown  to  years  of 
discretion  she  has  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  the  condition 
of  women.  She  takes  me  about  to  factories  and  places  where 
they  work.  She  makes  me  mark  their  oppression  everywhere, 
she  is  always  speaking  and  thinking  about  it.” 

Then  she  wrote  from  Damascus  : 

“  We  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pasha’s  Harem.  The  ladies  are 
beautifully  dressed ;  they  offered  us  sweets  and  coffee,  and  asked 
us  a  great  many  questions.  But  oh!  the  dreary,  dismal  prison  life 
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that  it  is !  The  futile,  idle,  purposeless  life  that  it  is !  What  a 
degradation  of  life  it  is!  To  be  locked  up  in  a  cage,  and  forbid¬ 
den  to  work  at  anything,  and  to  be  beautifully  dressed  1” 

Then  she  wrote  from  the  Desert : 

“  We  are  ten  days  south  of  Damascus,”  she  said;  “we  are  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  Syrian  Desert.  My  mother,  Melkah,  and  I 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  tribe.'  We  have  bought  the  Sheikh.  He 
has  had  so  much  money  down,  and  is  to  have  so  much  more  when 
he  brings  us  back  in  safety.  In  return  we  are  to  have  three 
months  of  the  Desert.  It  is  lovely.  We  live  in  tents.  It  is 
exactly  like  the  life  my  forefathers  led.  I  remember  that  I  am 
the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  the  grand  warrior  of  the  Desert.  He 
was  a  silent  man,  I  am  sure,  who  inherited  the  wisdom  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  meditated  in  the  night  under  the  grand  stars  in  the  clear¬ 
est  sky  you  can  imagine.  If  we  stay  here  long  enough  I  shall 
become  an  astrologer  like  my  other  cousins  the  Chaldseans. 
Everything  is  exactly  the  same  now  as  then  except  that  the  spear 
has  been  replaced  by  the  gun.  And  they  now  have  coffee.  Their 
women  are  slaves  always — everywhere  the  same  story.  Man  is 
the  master ;  woman  is  the  slave.  Man  must  command  ;  woman 
must  obey.” 

“  M’yes,”- said  Harold,  “I,  too,  have  sojourned  in  the  Desert.” 

Harold  folded  up  the  letters.  “  It  has  been  a  delightful  study,” 
he  said,  “of  a  most  interesting  feminine  soul.  I  know  her  through 
and  through,  because  I  have  watched  her  grow.  But  it  will  prove 
a  pleasure  dearly  bought  if  familiarity  excludes  love.”  He  put 
the  letters  back  in  the  drawer,  and  sought  forgetfulness  in  the 
usual  way. 
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A  THING  IMPOSSIBLE 

Madame  El veda’s  study,  a  large  and  lofty  room — every  room 
in  this  house  was  large  and  lofty — on  the  ground-floor,  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  splendid  severity.  There  were  the  essentials  of  a 
study  and  little  more  ;  boohs — solid-looking  books — on  shelves 
nearly  up  to  the  ceiling ;  a  ladder-stair  on  wheels ;  a  dozen  elec¬ 
tric  lights  hanging  from  the  ceiling  so  as  to  form  a  geometrical 
pattern  —  the  arrangement  of  the  electric  light  is  at  present 
elementary,  yet  a  few  years  and  we  shall  see  marvels  of  beauty 
and  effect  produced  by  the  little  yellow  arc;  a  bust  or  two 
above  the  shelves ;  an  engraving  over  a  strictly  severe  mantel ; 
one  or  two  vases,  with  a  piece  of  Venetian  glass  on  a  bracket, 
between  the  windows ;  light  and  feathery  curtains ;  a  soft  carpet ; 
a  large  writing-table  ;  two  or  three  small  tables  with  books  of 
reference  and  atlases ;  a  revolving  stand  of  books — occasional 
books,  books  of  the  day,  magazines  of  the  more  “thoughtful” 
kind ;  two  or  three  easy-chairs  for  the  fireside.  All  these  things 
were  duly  established  in  Madame  Elveda’s  study.  Nothing 
“feminine;”  no  “work”  lying  about.  And  the  writing-table 
was  of  the  very  largest  kind  that  is  made — I  think  twelve  feet 
long — the  chairs  were  solid,  the  books  were  all  big  and  well  bound, 
the  very  paper-knives,  inkstands,  paper-cases,  and  blotting-pads 
were  large  and  solid. 

In  this  room  were  conducted  the  councils  of  the  Inner  Ring  or 
Circle.  Do  not  believe  that  the  Fenians  alone  have  an  Inner 
Ring;  every  cause,  every  “  movement,”  has  its  Inner  Ring.  This 
was  the  place  where  the  Female  Inner  Rings  met— consisting  of 
the  ladies  who  wanted  to  sit  on  County  Councils,  those  who 
wanted  to  storm  the  School  Boards,  those  who  wanted  the  suf¬ 
frage,  those  who  wanted  to  promote  the  Equality  of  the  Sex; 
they  all  came  here.  The  Cause  wants  rich  people ;  here  was  a 
rich  woman  ready  to  give  them  money  and  a  central  place. 
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Naturally,  this  lady  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence; 
she  had  two  short-hand  and  type-writing  clerics — girls,  of  course, 
and  luclcy  girls,  because  they  got  the  pay  of  men.  These  young- 
ladies  attended  every  morning  and  wrote  her  letters.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  the  Inner  Circles  met. 

Madame  Elveda  did  not  speak  in  public,  nor  did  she  often  ad¬ 
dress  the  public  by  means  of  a  magazine.  Her  position  as  a 
leader  was  assured  by  her  great  book  on  the  Present  Condition 
of  Women,  already  spoken  of.  It  was  felt  in  some  quarters 
that  the  derisive  criticism  which  is  so  plentifully  heaped  upon 
some  ladies  who  speak  spared  this  lady,  who,  to  say  the  truth, 
never  made  herself  ridiculous  at  all,  but  contented  herself  with 
being  reputed  an  encyclopaedia  on  the  condition  of  women  in  all 
countries,  the  working  of  Labor  and  other  Acts,  and  all  questions 
of  employment,  pay,  hours,  and  treatment. 

In  this  room  this  lady  also  carried  on  the  management,  with¬ 
out  anybody’s  help,  of  affairs  which  even  an  American  millionaire 
would  think  of  some  importance.  That  is  to  say,  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  carry  on  those  affairs.  Really,  nobody  knew  anything 
about  her  income  at  all.  She  lived  in  a  house  for  which  she 
paid  eight  hundred  a  year  rent;  she  had  servants,  carriages,  horses, 
all  the  appearance  of  wealth  ;  she  certainly  belonged  to  that  small 
class  whose  income  is  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands,  not  by  the 
modest  unit  which  bounds  the  hopes  of  so  many. 

One  may  add,  to  show  that  this  lady  was  a  recognized  leader, 
that  most  of  the  thoughtful  women  who  wished  to  write  a 
thoughtful  paper  in  a  thoughtful  magazine  found  it  desirable  to 
write  to  Madame  Elveda  for  advice.  She  never  failed  to  provide 
them  with  the  crib  necessary  for  thoughtful  ladies.  This  once  in 
hand,  the  paper  became  as  thoughtful  as  anything. 

Outside  the  study,  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  broad  stairs,  sat 
the  old  serving-woman,  Melkah,  the  Syrian.  She  was  wrapped 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  mantle  of  some  kind  which  covered  her 
head.  She  had  also  thrown  it,  in  some  mysterious  way,  across 
the  lower  half  of  her  face  so  that  nothing  was  visible  of  her  ex¬ 
cept  her  two  dark  and  cavernous  eyes,  which  gleamed  like  lights 
far  off.  She  sat  crouched  and  huddled  up,  waiting.  The  people 
in  the  household  were  accustomed  to  find  her  in  unexpected 
places.  Melkah  could  do  as  she  pleased.  If  an  assistant  house¬ 
maid  or  a  scullery-maid  should  presume  to  go  and  sit  for  hours 
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on  tlie  principal  stairs — why,  everybody  knew  what  would  hap¬ 
pen. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  eleven  by  the  hall  clock  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door.  It  was  Harold  Alleyne,  come  to  keep  his  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Melkab,  at  sight  of  him,  rose  up  and  walked  feebly  across  the 
hall  to  meet  him. 

“You  have  come  to  see  the  child,  Harold?”  She  spoke  in 
a  pretty  foreign*, accent.  In  this  house  it  was  as  if  everything 
was  grafted  English  on  a  foreign  stock.  “  Francesca  waits  for 
you.  She  is  grown  now;  she  should  have  a  lover.  Eh?  I  knew 
what  you  would  say.  Eh !  eh !  eh !”  partly  she  laughed  and 
partly  she  coughed.  “Now  listen!  She  will  first  say  No — Eh? 
— No — no — no  !  She  will  shake  her  head.  She  will  have  no 
husband — no  lover.  No — no — no  !  The  lovers  may  go  to  the 
devil — all  but  you!  And  you  she  loves.  Eh?  I  know.  The 
old  woman  knows;  she  watches;  she  sees  what  is  invisible,  and 
she  hears  what  is  not  spoken.  Eh  ?  The  child  will  say  No,  be¬ 
cause  her  mother  has  told  her  things — they7  are  foolish  things. 
You  wait,  I  say.  She  loves  you,  but  she  does  not  know  it.  Some 
day  she  will  say  Yes — yes — yes.  You  wait.  When  she  says 
No,  you  may  laugh.  But  take  care.  Do  not  say  things  that  will 
anger  her.  Do  not  fall  into  anger  yourself.  A  girl  is  a  fool 
who  say?s  No  to  her  lover.  Yet  you  must  not  be  angry,  Ibis 
child  will  never  love  any  but  one  man.  I  know  her  kind.  She 
could  never  love  any  but  one  man.  That  is  you — you  yourself. 
Do  not  anger  her,  therefore ;  make  it  easy  for  her  to  change  her 
mind.  He  who  wants  the  dog  says  to  him,  1  Good-morning,  O 
my  uncle !’  Say  to  yourself,  ‘  This  foolishness  is  her  mother’s 
doing.’  Then  leave  her  with  a  laugh.  Let  not  the  eye  discover 
what  pains  the  heart.  Laugh,  and  come  away  !  Do  you  listen  ? 

“  I  listen,  Melkah,  and  I  will  obey.” 

“  Go,  then,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord!  Stay!  I  had  for¬ 
gotten.  Madame  wants  to  see  you  first.  She  is  in  her  study 
she  wants  to  see  you.  When  she  has  done  I  will  call  the  child. 
Melkah  led  the  way,  which  Harold  knew  perfectly  well,  and 
threw  open  the  door  for  him. 

The  lady  was  at  her  table,  dictating  a  letter  to  her  type-writer. 
She  was  never  oue  of  those  ladies  who  permit  themselves  to  be 
seen  in  any  costume,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  that  which  is 
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stately.  She  was  always  the  great  lady.  In  her  morning  dress 
of  flowered  foulard— gray,  I  think, with  black  flowers — she  looked 
quite  as  dignified  as  in  her  crimson  velvet  of  the  evening.  The 
table  before  her  was  covered  with  papers  and  bundles. 

“Francesca  told  me  you  were  coming,”  she  said,  giving  him 
her  hand.  “I  am  always  glad  to  see  you,  as  you  know,  my  dear 
Harold.  Rachel” — she  nodded  to  her  type-writer— “  you  need 
not  stay  any  longer  this  morning.  Now  we  are  alone.  Some 
people  talk  in  the  presence  of  their  type-writers.^  It  is  a  mistake; 
they  have  tongues  as  well  as  ears ;  we  must  remember  that.  Serv¬ 
ice  is  always  curious.  They  are  not  deaf  and  dumb  machines. 
Now,  Harold,  we  are  alone ;  sit  down  and  let  us  talk.” 

Harold  observed  an  unusual  hesitation  in  the  speaker,  who 
was,  as  a  rule,  so  perfectly  assured  in  her  manner.  She  spoke 
nervously,  and  played  with  a  penholder.  But  what  she  said  was 
to  the  point  and  unmistakable. 

“  Francesca  will  see  you  immediately.  I  fear  that  you  may  be 
hurt  at  what  she  has  to  say.  For  your  sake,  I  am  sorry.  For 
her,  even,  I  am  sorry,  because  if  she  were  to  marry  anybody,  there 
is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  give  her  with  greater  confidence. 
But  you  cannot  have  known  her  and  me  so  long  without  knowing 
that  I  nourish  great  ambitions  for  her.  No ;  let  me  speak  first.  1  hey 
are  more  than  ambitions.  She  is  consecrated  from  infancy  to  the 
advocacy  of  a  great  Cause.  I  expect  her  to  give  everything  to 
that  Cause— life,  love,  wealth,  thought.  Marriage  is  impossible 
for  such  a  girl.  Marriage  is  absorbing  and  selfish.  Even  in  my 
own  case — a  widow  for  twenty  years — what  am  I?  Francesca’s, 
mother — nothing  more.” 

“Could  you  be  anything  better?” 

Madame  laughed  pleasantly.  “  There  spoke  the  lover.  Well, 

I  do  not  complain.  Perhaps  I  think  so  well  of  Francesca  that 
I  am  content  to  have  lived  for  her.” 

“  Then  there  has  been  your  book — your  great  book.” 

“The  book  represents  the  time  that  my  husband  would  have 
claimed  for  himself  had  he  remained  with  me.  It  means  the  so¬ 
ciety,  the  friends,  the  home,  that  I  lost  when  I  separated  from 
him.  Well,  Harold,  you  are  a  lover — ” 

“If  I  may  be  allowed  that  title  of  honor.” 

“You  love  my  daughter — Francesca  knows  this.  She  will  tell 
you  presently  what  she  thinks.  It  is  for  her  to  decide.  Under- 
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stand  that  she  is  perfectly  free.  If  she  asks  my  advice  I  will 
offer  it,  otherwise  not.  She  is  perfectly  free  in  this  as  iu  any 
other  matter.” 

“  I  can  ask  for  nothing  more.” 

“  As  for  me,  I  have  asked  you  to  see  me  first  because  I  want 
you  to  understand  that,  whatever  be  Francasca’s  answer,  we — both 
of  us — value  your  friendship  above  that  of  any  one  else  in  the 
world.”  She  had  now  recovered  from  her  temporary  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  she  spoke  in  her  usual  queenly  manner,  as  if  she  under¬ 
stood  the  value  of  her  words. 

“So  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  kindness  heaped  up  and  overflow¬ 
ing — ”  Harold  began. 

“My  dear  Harold,  that  is  nonsense.  Kindness?  What  can  we 
do  for  you  ?  Can  we  give  you  Society?  We  do  not  belong  to 
Society  ;  we  are  foreigners.  Can  we  give  you  Position  ?  We 
have  none,  and  you  have  your  own.  Advancement?  You  are 
making  it  for  yourself.  There  is  nothing  that  we  can  give  you 
except  our  affection ;  that  you  have  already.  If  I  wished  for  a 
son-in-law — which,  frankly,  I  do  not — you  are  the  son-in-law 
whom  I  should  desire.” 

Harold  murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  he  was  touched. 
He  was  indeed ;  any  young  man  would  be  touched  by  such  a 
speech  even  from  an  old  friend — the  older  the  friend  the  more 
readily  is  one  touched. 

“You  are  a  very  handsome  young  man,  Harold,”  the  lady  con¬ 
tinued,  seriously ;  “I  wonder  why  women  do  not  write  verses 
about  the  beauty  of  young  men  ;  they  would  if  they  would  give 
up  imitating  men,  and  write  out  of  their  own  hearts.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  say  that  girls  don’t  care  about  beauty  in  a  man.  Rubbish  ! 
They  can  love  a  man  who  is  not  beautiful — at  least  some  of  them 
do — I  don’t  think  I  could.  My  own  husband  was  a  very  hand¬ 
some  man — in  my  style,  not  yours.  They  all  like  a  man  to  be 
handsome.  You  are  much  more  handsome  now,  Harold,  than 
vou  were  at  eighteen,  when  we  had  the  good-fortune  to  meet  you 
at  the  little  fonda  in  the  Pyrenees.” 

“When  you  found  me  in  a  fever  and  nursed  me  through  de¬ 
lirium  for  three  weeks — you  yourself — not  your  servants  for 
you.” 

“It  was  our  great  good-fortune.  Well,  Francesca  knows  you 
so  well  that,  perhaps,  she  never  thinks  of  your  face  and  figure. 
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Perhaps,  however,  she  does.  I  acknowledge  that  you  have  every 
advantage.  You  are  well  born,  good-looking,  and  young;  you 
are  the  probable  heir  to  a  peerage;  you  have  an  income  of  your 
own  ;  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  character,  and  loyalty;  I  really  do 
not  think  that  any  woman  could  desire  a  better  husband.” 

“  As  for  my  peerage,  that  is  just  as  far  off  as  ever.” 

“  It  is  possible,  however.  And  then  you  are  clever.  You  have 
already  made  your  mark  in  science.  Considering  all  these  things, 
and  how  they  would  weigh  with  some  girls,  I  can  still  leave  the 
decision  in  Francesca’s  hands.” 

“One  moment,”  said  Harold.  “You  spoke  of  dedicating  her 
to  your  Cause.  Of  course  I  have  known  all  along  what  your 
ambitions  are.  But — forgive  me,  I  may  be  wrong — I  have  not 
yet  perceived  any  sign  of  these  ambitions  in  Francesca.  Dreamy, 
thoughtful,  artistic — are  these  the  qualities  required  for  an  orator 
and  a  leader?” 

“I  look  for  a  time  when  Francesca  will  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  her  education.  Then  she  will  leap  into  her  place  like 
one  inspired.  My  friend,  yon  know  exactly  what  I  think  and 
what  I  hope.  Do  not  make  the  girl’s  task  too  difficult  for  her !” 
She  touched  his  fingers  and  left  him. 

Then  Francesca  herself  appeared,  dressed  simply  in  a  light  pink 
cotton  frock  with  lace  round  the  neck  and  lace  ruffles  at  the  wrist 
and  a  lace  front.  She  looked  dainty  and  ethereal.  Some  girls 
have  the  art  of  seeming  to  be  whatever  the  dress  suggests  in  the 
direction  of  airiness  and  unearthliness.  Her  cheeks,  usually  pale, 
were  touched  with  a  glow  of  color  called  forth  by  the’  delicacy  of 
the  situation  ;  the  kind  of  glow  it  was  which  in  such  a  com¬ 
plexion  seems  to  lie  deep  beneath  the  surface.  She  was  Oriental 
always  ;  in  whatever  dress  she  appeared  one  instinctively  expected 
gold  chains,  rings,  and  bangles.  Yet  she  wore  none  of  these  dec¬ 
orations,  only  her  plain  cotton  frock,  which  a  milkmaid  might 
have  worn,  save  for  the  lace.  She  was  no  longer  Vashti  the  Rebel 
Queen.  A  simple  maiden  of  Paradise,  perhaps — Paradise,  we 
know,  was  an  Oriental  garden.  She  stood  for  a  moment  at  the 
door  collecting  herself. 

“  I  thank  yon,  Harold,  for  coming,”  she  began,  stiffly. 

“  You  ordered  me  to  come.  Is  not  that  enough  ?” 

“No  compliments,  please,  Harold.” 

“You  have  to  tell  me  something — something  so  important  as 
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to  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  break  between  us.  What  can  that 
be  ?  Such  a  calamity,  Francesca,  must  be  averted  at  any  cost.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  directly.  It  is  difficult ;  give  me  a  moment.  I 
want  to  say  something-  clearly  and  once  for  all,  and— very  clearly 
— and — kindly,  Harold,  because  we  have  been — and,  I  hope,  are 
always  to  be — such  true  friends.” 

“You  cannot  be  otherwise  than  kind.” 

“  It  is  about  myself.” 

“  You  cannot  possibly  tell  me  too  much  about  yourself.” 

“You  have  always  taken  such  a  kindly  interest  in  me  ever 
since  I  have  known  you,  and  you  are  my  oldest  friend.  I  have 
known  you  so  much  longer  than  those  girls.” 

“Do  not  hurry,  Francesca.  Tell  me  at  your  own  convenience. 
Write  it  if  you  prefer.” 

“  No  ;  I  could  not  write  such  a  thing.” 

She  took  her  mother’s  chair.  Harold  resumed  the  low  chair. 
They  sat  in  silence  for  a  while.  Then  he  began  upon  something 
else.  “That  play  of  yours,”  he  said — “that  play  of  Vashti  the 
Queen — I  liked  it  hugely.  As  for  you,  it  was  Vashti  herself  that 
one  saw.  No  finished  actress  could  play  the  part  better — or  look 
it  better.” 

“I  was  Vashti,”  she  said,  simply. 

“You  were,”  he  replied,  quietly.  “  I  understood  so  much.” 

Then  there  was  silence  again.  Twice  she  made  as  if  she  was 
going  to  speak,  and  broke  off.  At  last  she  did  begin — very  much 
as  her  mother  had  begun.  “  Harold,”  she  said,  abruptly,  “  we 
have  been  friends  for  nine  years,  I  think — nearly  half  my 
life — ever  since  we  came  upon  you  lying  ill  in  that  wretched 
Spanish  irin.  I  was  twelve  and  you  were  eighteen.  Now  I  am 
twenty-one,  and  you  are  twenty-seven.  We  have  been  Harold  and 
Francesca  ever  since — always  friends,  are  we  not?” 

“Always  friends,  Francesca  —  friends  and  comrades;  com¬ 
panions,  brothers -in -arms,  if  you  like;  only,  Francesca,  if  you 
please,  not  brother  and  sister.  Let  us  not  introduce  that  conven¬ 
tional  nonsense.” 

“  Not  brother  and  sister,”  she  repeated,  gravely.  “  I  know  that 
very  well.” 

“If  we  begin  with  reminiscences,  let  me  remind  you  what  you 
were  at  twelve :  so  full  of  your  work,  so  inquiring,  so  curious  of 
the  world;  so  soft  and  dexterous  with  everything  you  took  up; 
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so  busy  all  day  long;  so  thirsty  for  knowledge  that  you  carried 
me  away  captive.  I  was  your  servant  from  this  very  beginning, 
Francesca — as  I  am  now.  That  has  been  a  great  happiness  to  me.” 

“  You  were  the  first  English  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  ever 
spoken.  French  gentlemen,  Italian  gentlemen,  American  gentle¬ 
men,  I  had  known.  My  mother  knew  many  of  them,  but  never 
an  English  gentleman.  Many  of  them  stayed  at  our  hotel  now 
and  then.  They  wore  tweed  things  and  knickerbockers;  their 
manners  were  not  nearly  so  fine  as  those  of  the  French  or  the 
Americans;  they  were  coarse  and  loud,  and  talked  of  fox-hunt¬ 
ing  and  shooting.  If  I  had  been  asked  in  those  days  to  define 
an  English  gentleman,  I  should  have  said  he  is  the  man  who 
hunts.  And  then  when  you  got  well  from  your  fever  you  came 
to  us— a  bright  and  clever  young  man,  so  sympathetic,  so  kind 
to  a  silly  little  school-girl.  I  was  looking  at  my  diary  the  other 
day.  It  is  full  of  you  :  Harold  went  with  us  here — what  Harold 
said.  Harold  went  with  us  there — what  Harold  said.  Harold 
went  riding  with  me — what  Harold  said  during  the  ride,  and  so 
on.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  great  happiness  to  me,  this  friendship 
with  you.” 

She  paused  and  considered. 

“It  is  because  I  want  to  continue  in  this  happiness,”  she  said, 
“  that  I  have  said  all  this.  It  is  to  remind  you  of  what  you  know 
very  well  already.” 

Again  a  pause. 

“  When  you  went  away  it  was  horribly  dull.  The  talk  of  the 
fox-hunters  was  more  stupid  than  ever.  I  wished  that  I  knew  no 
Eno-fish.  But  a  letter  came  from  you — the  first  letter  that  I  ever 
received.  I  have  the  letter  still,  with  every  one  that  yon  have 
written  to  me  since ;  I  would  not  part  with  one,  because  you  are 
my  friend — my  first  friend.  There  is  all  your  life,  your  scientific 
work,  your  University  distinctions,  your  ambitions — everything.” 

“I  have  all  your  letters,  too,  Francesca,”  the  young  man  re¬ 
plied,  jealously. 

“  Then,  Harold,  since  we  truly  regard  one  another  with  so  much 
trust  and  affection,  tell  me  this :  If  I  were  to  perceive  that  you 
were  setting  your  heart  upon  anything  impossible,  wishing  for 
what  cannot  ever  happen,  setting  up  an  image  of  clay  and  calling 
it  pure  gold,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  my  simple  duty,  for 
dear  friendship’s  sake,  to  tell  you  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible  ?” 
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She  faced  him  frankly  and  directly.  Her  words  and  her  man¬ 
ner  were  clear  and  cold  and  unmistakable.  He  watched  her  curi¬ 
ously,  thinking  more  of  what  Melkah  had  said  than  of  what 
Francesca  was  saying.  “  You  wait,  I  say.  She  loves  you.  Some 
day  she  will  say  Yes — yes — yes.  When  she  says  No,  you  may 
laugh.  But  take  care.  Do  not  say  things  that  will  anger  her.” 

Then  he  slowly  made  reply:  “I  have  heard  something  of  this 
kind  already,  from  your  mother.  If  such  a  thing  is,  as  you  think, 
clearly  impossible,  it  might  certainly  be  wisest — yes,  certainly — 
to  be  told  in  time.” 

“Then,  Harold,  plainly — it  is  quite  impossible.” 

“May  I  ask — if  it  is  not  a  question  involving  purely  personal 
considerations — the  fitness  of  the  individual,  for  instance — why 
should  it  be  impossible  f  ’ 

“  There  are  two  reasons.  The  first  is” — she  joined  her  hands 
and  looked  up  bravely — “that  I  must  follow  the  example  of  my 
mother,  and  refuse  the  obedience  you  would  demand.  I  should 
not — ” 

He  interrupted  her  unexpectedly,  so  that  the  most  beautiful 
sentence  in  the  world  was  quite  spoiled. 

“  Stop,  please !  How  do  you  know  that  I  should  ask  that 
obedience  ?” 

How  did  she  know  ?  A  moment  before  she  knew  nothing. 
How  did  she  know?  Because,  in  an  instant,  as  by  a  flash  of 
light  in  the  darkness  of  her  heart,  she  understood  what  might 
happen.  She  saw  herself  in  willing  submission  to  this  man.  It 
was  as  if  from  the  outside  she  was  looking  at  another  Francesca, 
yet  the  same.  This  other  Francesca,  with  soft  and  humid  eyes, 
held  out  both  her  hands  and  resigned  her  heart,  her  will,  her 
mastery  to  her  lover.  I  declare  that  she  saw  quite  clearly  this 
other  Francesca,  and  she  understood  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
what  love  might  mean.  For  the  first  time.  Thus  doth  love  awaken 
love.  She  hesitated.  How  did  she  know  ?  She  dropped  her  eyes. 

“  How  do  you  know,  Francesca,”  Harold  repeated,  “  that  I 
should  claim  this  obedience  ?” 

“I  do  not  know,”  she  stammered;  “but  all  men  expect  obedi¬ 
ence.  Whatever  they  say  or  profess,  they  expect  obedience.  Oh, 
I  know  !  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  to  obey,  they  think 
their  manhood  is  destroyed.  The  husband  who  obeys  the  wife  is 
scorned.” 
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“  If  it  is  a  Law  of  Nature — ” 

“  But  it  is  not.”  She  recovered  a  little,  and  remembered  her 
mother’s  teaching.  “  It  is  only  a  social  convention,  though  by  long 
sufferance  grown  almost  as  strong  as  a  Law  of  Nature.  And  the 
Laws  of  Nature  are  not  so  cruel.  Oh,  Harold!  I  have  all  my 
life  heard  and  read  about  the  subjection  of  women.  There  are 
only  two  reasons  why  they  should  be  subject — their  poverty  and 
love.  I  will  never  be  subject — first,  because  I  am  not  poor,  and 
next,  because  I  will  never  listen  to  love.” 

“  What  if  I  offered  you  equal  friendship — on  your  own  terms?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  could  not  trust  you.  Oh  !  You  would 
loyally  try  to  keep  your  promise.  But  you  hardly  understand 
what  such  a  friendship  would  mean.  You  have  never  thought  of 
a  household  where  the  wife  was  really  the  equal  of  the  husband. 
Such  a  thing  does  not  exist.  It  cannot  as  yet  exist.  We  must 
educate  the  world  in  order  to  make  it  possible.  We  should  have 
to  create  such  a  household,  and  it  would  be  against  all  your  pre¬ 
judices;  you  would  not  like  it.  I  confess,  Harold,  that  a  per¬ 
fectly  equal  friendship  cannot  under  present  social  conditions  exist 
with  love  and  marriage.  And  I  prefer  the  friend  to  the  lover.” 

“  I  offer  you  as  close  an  equality  as  you  can  contrive  for  a 
working  arrangement.”  It  was  not  a  very  ardent  way  of  express¬ 
ing  a  lover’s  vows,  but  Harold  knew  what  he  was  about.  This 
was  not  a  girl  to  be  approached  in  the  manner  customary  with  a 
wooer. 

“Thank  you,  Harold.  But  it  is  impossible.  Let  me  keep  the 
friend  and  send  away  the  lover.  Then  we  shall  go  on  as  happily 
as  ever.” 

“If  a  thing  is  impossible,  Francesca,  it  is  foolish  to  ask  for  it. 
This  thing  is  impossible,  you  say,  because  marriage  and  equality 
cannot  exist  together.  I  would  only  point  out  that  if  this  is  a 
law  of  universal  application  your  Cause  is  doomed  from  the  out¬ 
set.  However,  you  said,  I  think,  that  there  are  other  points 
which  make  the  thing  impossible.” 

“  The  second  point  is  that  you  want  an  old-fashioned  marriage 
with  an  old-fashioned  wife — a  professional  wife ;  a  woman  who 
makes  her  married  life  her  profession  —  her  vocation  —  and 
think  of  nothing  but  her  house,  her  husband,  and  her  family.” 

“  I  recognize  the  echo  of  certain  vague  ideas — perhaps  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Norwegian  Sage.” 
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“  Surely  you  should  sympathize  with  me  here,  Harold.  How 
could  I  do  justice  to  myself  if  I  were  always  thinking  about 
others — about  you,  for  instance?” 

He  nodded  gravely.  The  question  was  frank. 

“  I  have  tried  to  look  at  the  thing  from  the  outside.  I  can 
quite  understand  that  I  might  be  tempted  to  be  false  to  myself 
out  of  devotion  to  love.  I  do  not  feel  any  devotion,  it  is  true,  as 
yet.  But  one  does  not  know  what  might  happen.  And,  oh  !  the 
duty  of  making  the  most  of  this  short  life !” 

“  I  understand.  These  ideas  are  in  the  air.  Girls  catch  them 
as  they  catch  the  bacillus  of  some  new  disease.  Well — I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  persuade  you,  Francesca.  I  had  hopes — I  have 
hopes  still — that  yonr  kindly  friendship  might  develop  into  love. 
I  see  that  it  has  not  yet  done  so.  Very  good.  We  will  wait. 
But  about  this  development.  I  think  you  are  already  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  Whatever  you  do,  nothing  can  make  you  more  lovely 
or  more  lovable  or  more  possibly  useful  to  your  generation.” 

“  No  compliments,  Harold.” 

“These  are  not  compliments.  You  say,  however,  that  you 
want  to  develop  still  further.  That  means,  I  take  it,  that  you 
want  to  learn  quantities  of  things  out  of  books.” 

“  Perhaps.” 

“Men  learn  things  out  of  books  with  the  object  of  following 
a  profession.  Consider  their  development.  In  a  thousand — or 
two  or  three  thousand — of  those  who  adopt  a  liberal  and  a  learned 
profession  you  will  find  one,  perhaps,  who  advances  his  subject. 
One — no  more.  The  rest  are  contented  to  live  as  pleasantly  as 
they  can  by  their  profession.  Do  you  understand?  The  solicitor 
learns  no  more  law  when  he  has  passed,  the  school-master  learns 
no  more  Greek,  the  drawing-master  does  not  try  any  longer  to  be 
a  great  artist.  Would  it  help  you  to  be  like  the  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine?” 

“No;  I  should  make  myself  the  one.” 

“  You  would  fail,  Francesca.  I  know  you  through  and  through. 
You  are  receptive;  you  are  quick  to  understand;  you  would 
never — never — never  advance  any  subject  whatever.  Tou  would 
only  learn  what  others  have  discovered.  Is  it  development  to 
stuff  your  brain  with  facts,  and  more  facts,  and  still  more  facts? 

“You  are  frank,  Harold.” 

“  It  is  a  time  for  frankness.  Let  us  be  quite  frank  for  once. 
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Leave  the  developing  process,  I  say,  to  other  girls— inferior  girls 

_ girls  that  we  don’t  care  much  about.  Leave  them  to  become 

tenth-rate  scholars,  artists,  anything.  If  their  brains  are  wasted 
and  their  gifts  dissipated,  it  does  not  matter  much,  perhaps,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  waste  of  a  noble  creature  like  yourself.” 

“  But  it  is  the  waste,  noble  or  not,  that  I  want  to  prevent. 

“  Their  labors  end  in  nothing.  They  imitate  and  follow.  They 
advance  nothing.  Their  end  is  oblivion.” 

“  Oblivion  awaits  us  all  in  the  long-run.  Yet  it  is  something 
only  to  work.  Every  one  who  works  advances  science  somehow. 
But,  Harold,  my  friend,  if  you  have  given  up  wishing  the  impossi¬ 
ble, "shall  we  finish  the  talk  for  the  present?” 

“  In  one  moment.  Let  me  say  my  say.  There  is  another  side 
to  the  question — my  side.  Your  virtues,  your  great  gifts,  to 
speak  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  are  not  given  you  to  be  thrown 
away.  You  have  inherited  them — they  are  like  an  estate  entailed; 
your  duty  is  to  pass  them  on  if  you  can.  You  are  a  part  of  a 

great  chain ;  the  past  generations  have  made  you  what  you  are — 

the  flower  of  maidens.  Francesca,  from  great  mothers  are  born 
great  sons.  Will  you  be  the  last  link  in  your  chain  ?  Will  you 
have  a  black  line  drawn  under  your  name  ?  Will  you  throw  away 
forever — yourself?  Should  the  possible  mother  of  a  noble  line 
deliberately  refuse  them  for  the  service  of  the  world  ?” 

“This  kind  of  argument  does  not  touch  me  in  the  least,”  she 
replied,  coldly  and  unmoved.  “  At  Newnham  something  of  the 
same  sort  used  to  be  said.  Duty  to  posterity,  and  so  forth.  That 
may  appeal  to  some,  but  it  does  not  move  me.  I  will  be  free, 

therefore  I  must  not  enter  into  the  bonds  of  love.  We  say 

‘bonds’ — why,  the  word  means  slavery.  That  is  all.  I  must 
live  out  my  life  in  freedom.” 

“  My  poor  Francesca,  you  do  not  know  what  you  mean.  Free¬ 
dom  ?  Your  freedom  would  end  in  an  abject  slavery  to  self? 
And  as  for  love,  you  know  not  what  it  means.” 

“  Perhaps.  The  last  word  is — I  must  be  free  ?” 

“  Very  well ;  I  say  no  more.  In  fact,  I  have  said  all  that  I 
have  to  say.  My  idea  of  love  is  quite  the  reverse  of  yours.  I 
see  in  it  only  man’s  subjection.  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater 
happiness  than  to  make  you  happy.  I  should  like  to  work  for 
you  if  you  were  not  so  horribly  rich.  It  is  the  curse  of  riches 
that  a  man  cannot  work  for  a  rich  wife.  Well,  don’t  think  that 
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I  have  given  you  up,  Francesca.  A  time  may  come  when  the  im¬ 
possibilities  will  become  shadows — ghosts  of  shadows — spectres 
of  the  twilight — flying  before  the  rising  sun.  I  will  wait.  You 
will  tell  me — then — won’t  yon?  Promise,  Francesca.  You  will 
tell  me  of  your  own  accord,  for  fear  that  I,  who  am  so  stupid, 
may  not  perceive  the  change — you  will  tell  me — even  if  it  means 
some  other  man  ?” 

“  Harold  1”  she  interrupted,  eagerly.  “  As  if  there  could  bo 
another  manl  What  you  dream  is  impossible.  But  I  promise.” 

He  laughed.  Cheerfulness  is  not  always  the  outward  and  visi¬ 
ble  note  of  a  rejected  lover.  But  Harold  laughed.  There  had 
not  been  the  least  sign  in  the  girl’s  manner  or  words  that  she  as 
yet  understood  the  flrst  elements  of  the  universal  passion.  This 
was  why  her  lover  laughed. 

“Meantime,”  he  said,  “companion,  comrade,  sister-in-arms — 
which  isn’t  brother  and  sister — I  haven’t  the  least  fraternal-sororal 
feeling  towards  you,  Francesca;  we  will  go  on  with  each  other 
just  as  we  always  have  gone  on,  shall  we?  Quite  as  we  always 
have  done — no  holding  bach,  no  reserves,  no  fear  of  being  mis¬ 
understood.  It  is  for  you  to  tell  me  when  the  obstacles  are  re¬ 
moved.  Is  that  agreed  ?” 

He  held  out  his  hand.  She  met  him,  with  frank  eyes,  without 
the  least  hesitation.  She  gave  him  her  own  hand. 

“  We  will  continue  quite  in  the  old  style,”  she  said.  “  Oh  !  I 
am  so  glad  that  you  are  reasonable !” 

“Then,  Francesca” — he  still  held  her  hand — “my  dear  old 
friend,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  I  wait.  \  ou  are  still 
in  the  seraglio.  When  you  come  out — ”  He  pressed  her  hand 
gently  and  left  her.  Of  course  he  regretted,  the  moment  he  was 
in  the  street,  that  he  had  not  kissed  her  hand. 

Francesca  stood  looking  after  him.  She  had  explained  herself  ; 
he  had  acquiesced  ;  he  was  perfectly  reasonable.  Yet  she  felt 
disappointed.  Why  ?  And  again  she  saw  that  other  Francesca, 
who  held  out  her  hands,  and  again  she  felt  that  strange  yearning 
to  give  up  everything,  all  she  valued  most — her  freedom,  her  will 

_ to  this  man,  to  be  his.  She  went  back  to  her  own  room 

thoughtful  and  sorrowful. 

On  the  way  she  passed  Melkab,  still  sitting  huddled  on  the  stairs. 

“Child,”  said  the  old  woman,  “what  have  you  told  the  young 
man?” 
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“I  have  sent  him  away,  Melkah.” 

“You  have  sent  him  away?  It  is  not  well  to  send  away  such 
a  youno-  man.  You  arc  a  foolish  child  and  an  ignoiant  child. 
My  dear,  you  are  born  to  be  loved ;  you  cannot  fight  against  the 
Law.  Beat  the  water,  and  it  remains  water  still.  A  woman 
without  a  husband  is  a  helpless  creature.  What  is  the  saying  of 
my  People?  ‘  She  who  hath  her  husband  with  her  can  turn  the 
moon  with  her  finger.’  ” 

“I  have  sent  him  away,  Melkah,”  Francesca  replied,  and 
mounted  the  stairs  and  sought  her  own  room,  where  she  pon¬ 
dered  doubtfully  over  this  miraculous  appearance  of  the  other 
Francesca. 
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“  Sit  down,  Clara,”  said  her  father.  “  Sit  down  and  talk  to  me 
about  these  grand  friends  of  yours.” 

The  place  was  the  dining-room  of  a  house  in  the  Cromwell 
Road,  not  far  from  Madame  Elveda’s,  but  not  so  grand  and  fine 
as  hers.  The  room  was  solidly  furnished.  Pictures — which  the 
few  who  understand  pictures  would  recognize  as  originals  of 
great  value — hung  round  the  walls;  there  were  “things”  on  the 
overmantel  which  the  few  who  understand  “things”  would  rec¬ 
ognize  as  really  good;  the  “things”  were  of  glass,  china,  and 
ivory.  People  who  came  often  to  the  house  might  have  remarked 
that  the  pictures  and  “  things”  scattered  lavishly  about  the  rooms 
were  subject  to  change  more  frequently  than  belongs  to  the  com¬ 
mon  sublunary  lot.  With  most  of  us  our  pictures,  like  our  books 
and  our  dining-table,  remain  unchanged  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Day  of  Dispersion.  And  that  day  we  do  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
behold.  The  explanation  in  this  case  —  a  thing  perfectly  well 
understood  by  everybody  who  did  come  to  the  house — was  that 
the  pictures  and  the  “things”  were  all  brought  from  a  certain 
little  place  of  business  not  far  from  Regent  Street,  where  Mr. 
Angelo  conducted  a  museum  or  treasure-house  of  Art,  containing 
pictures,  carved  work,  ancient  glass,  pottery,  weapons,  china,  and 
bric-a-brac  of  every  description.  Anybody  might  go  in  and  in¬ 
spect  the  contents  of  this  wonderful  museum.  Admission  was 
invited,  but  visitors  were  understood  to  be  collectors  themselves 
and  anxious  to  add  to  their  collections.  In  plain  words,  Mr. 
Aldebert  Angelo  was  a  dealer  in  Art  and  bric-a-brac.  That  he 
had  a  house  in  Cromwell  Road  shows  that  he  was  a  successful 
dealer. 

It  was  evening.  Mr.  Angelo  had  been  sitting  since  dinner 
reading  the  paper.  Now  he  laid  this  aside,  took  a  cigar  a  cor¬ 
pulent  cigar,  full  flavored,  and  began  leisurely  to  prepare  for  a 
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luxurious  hour.  Not  a  person,  from  his  outward  appearance,  of 
the  highest  refinement.  Like  the  house,  the  man  suggested  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  successful;  this  you  would  guess  at  first  sight,  and 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  little  “place.” 

His  daughter  took  a  low  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
empty  fireplace  and  prepared  to  obey. 

“  Well,  father,”  she  said,  “it  is  not  often  you  are  interested  in 
friends  of  mine.” 

The  girl,  who  had  played  two  parts  in  the  play — that  of  the 
singing  girl  and  that  of  Esther — was  very  far  from  the  Oriental 
beauty  whom  one  pictures  as  the  Royal  Favorite.  Orientals  are 
believed  to  be  languid.  Clara  was  a  maiden  full  of  life  and  ani¬ 
mation  ;  she  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  petite,  but  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  fashion  caused  her  to  go  on  growing  until  she  became 
almost  tall ;  her  hair  was  fair  and  her  eyes  were  blue,  not  the 
deep  blue  of  Francesca’s  eyes,  but  a  lighter  and  less  distinguished 
kind  ;  her  face — only  she  did  not  herself  know  this,  nor  did  her 
father — showed  the  administrative  capacity.  When  we  know 
that  a  girl  possesses  this  invaluable  gift  we  recognize  the  outward 
si o- ns,  and  we  say  that  her  face  shows  it.  The  outward  signs  in 
her  case  were  a  straight  nose,  making  rather  a  smaller  angle  with 
the  forehead  than  is  common — in  other  words,  an  advanced  nose 
— delicate  nostrils,  a  mouth  turned  exactly  to  the  right  curve,  cor¬ 
responding  with  its  length,  and  a  firm  round  chin.  A  dimple  in 
her  cheek  and  a  smile  always  resident  in  her  face  also  served  to 
set  off  the  more  solid  qualities  of  her  appearance. 

“  What  am  I  tell  to  you  ?”  she  repeated. 

“Anything  you  like,  my  dear.  It  pleases  me  just  to  sit  and 
hear  you  talk  about  these  Elveda  people  now.  Perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  rich  and  fine  that  I  like  to  think  of  my  daugh¬ 
ter  being  there ;  perhaps  I’ve  known  something  of  the  Elvedas  in 
the  course  of  my  business.  There  are  Elvedas  in  Paris;  maybe 
they  are  relations.  Besides,  they  are  your  friends.  You’re  a 
woman  now,  Clara,  and  you  are  making  friends  for  yourself — 
a  good  deal  better  friends  than  I  could  make  for  you.  Here’s  a 
beautiful  house — I’ve  made  that  for  you,  but  you  must  make  the 
friends  to  fill  it.  As  for  furniture,  yours  can’t  be  beat  anywhere 
— it  can’t.  As  if  I  didn’t  know  furniture  when  I  see  it.  But  our 
last  attempt,  Clara,  eh? — to  get  our  friends  around  us?” 

Here  Clara  shuddered  and  laughed. 
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“  They  were  not  quite  up  to  the  furniture,  were  they  ?  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  it.  Now,  iny  dear,  fire  away.  You’ve  had  a  play — 
you’ve  told  me  that,  and  a  most  pernicious  play  it  was,  which  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  would  not  have  licensed  on  any  consideration 
— teaching  that  a  woman  is  not  to  obey  her  husband.  I  wonder 
the  men  didn’t  all  get  up  and  leave  the  room.  They  would,  too, 
in  society  not  half  as  good.” 

“  I  played  the  obedient  wife,  you  know.” 

“  You  did,  else  I  wouldn’t  have  allowed  it,  even  to  please  these 
friends  of  yours.  Well,  the  play  is  over.” 

He  spread  himself  in  his  chair,  put  up  his  feet  on  a  stool,  and 
nodded  his  head. 

“Go  on,”  he  said,  lazily.  “It  makes  a  man  feel  that  he  is 
really  getting  on  when  he  cannot  only  live  in  a  fine  house  like 
this  and  have  his  carriage  and  his  man-servant,  but  can  have  his 
daughter  going  into  such  truly  beautiful  society.  Countesses 
were  there,  I  think  you  said.  Go  on,  my  dear.  Before  long  you 
shall  have  these  rooms,  too,  filled  with  your  friends — Countesses 
and  all.  See  if  you  don’t.  You’re  rich  enough.  You’ve  only 
got  to  begin.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  expect  that — there  are  still  prejudices,  whatever 
we  may  say.  Some  people  turn  up  their  noses  at  trade,  and 
some  people  don’t  like  Us.”  She  used  the  word  with  a  capital. 
“  Not  many  of  the  Newnham  girls  have  asked  me  to  their  houses 
— have  they  2” 

“Never  you  mind,  Clara.  You  are  as  clever  as  any  of  them, 
and  as  beautiful  and  well-mannered.  And  your  father  could  buy 
up  all  the  lump.  Patience,  my  dear.  They  may  try  to  keep  up 
the  old  prejudices,  but  they  can’t  last.  Why?  Because  we  are 
now  in  the  front  of  everything.  They  are  afraid  of  Us  because 
we  are  cutting  them  out  in  every  line,  big  and  little.  They  can’t 
afford  to  hate  Us  any  longer.  You  are  an  artist,  too.  Art,  they 
say,  breaks  down  all  the  barriers.  What?  Your  father  is  in 
trade.  And  a  good  thing  for  him  and  for  you.  But  you  are  an 
artist.  Therefore,  you  are  as  good  as  any  artist  fellow  whose 
father  is  an  Earl.  Only,  I  must  say— I  do  wish  your  drawing 
was  firmer,  Clara.” 

“  I  cannot  become  a  Titian,  father — or  a  Vandyke — or  even  a 
Greuze.  I  shall  never  be  anything  but  a  tenth-rate  painter.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  something  approaching  an  Angelica  Kaufmanu 
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would  satisfy  roe.  But  go  on.  You  can  paint  a  bit  you  liave 
got  an  eye  for  color — you  can  talk  tlie  language,  and  you  can 
pretend  to  belong  to  the  Craft,  though  I  shall  never  sell  any  of 
your  pictures.  Go  on  now  about  your  friend,  Miss  Francesca 
Elveda.  Francesca  Elveda — Spanish  Moor,  you  say  ?  Spanish 
Moor — Spanish  Moor,  I  think  you  said  2” 

“  She  has  a  Jewish  look — not  so  pronounced  as  her  mother,  but 
still  unmistakably  Jewish.  But  I  have  seen  Arabs  in  Algeria  with 
something  the  same  look.  She  is  a  Semite,  however,  like  our¬ 
selves.  What  am  I  to  tell  you  about  her?  If  I  begin  to  talk 
about  Francesca  I  shall  run  on  forever.” 

“  Everything.  She  interests  me.  So  does  her  mother.  So 
does  everybody  about  her.  Strange,  isn’t  it?  Perhaps  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  you  talk,  Clara.  After  the  day’s  business  I 
like  you  to  talk  to  me.  It’s  like  soft  music.  When  you  marry 
I  shall  buy  a  musical-box  instead.  Now,  then,  let  us  begin  all 
over  again.  The  mother — what  is  she  like  ?” 

“  She  is  like  a  Duchess.  You  would  say  she  was  a  Castilian 
Grandee,  she  is  so  stately  and  so  proud.” 

“  So  stately  and  so  proud.  Ila  !  Stately  and  proud,”  he  re¬ 
peated.  “She  would  be  now,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty?  About  my 
own  age?” 

“  Nearer  forty  than  fifty,  I  should  say.  She  dresses  like  a 
Queen.  You  know  she  is  kind  of  a  Queen  in  her  own  way.  All 
the  advocates  of  Women’s  Enfranchisement  look  up  to  her  as  a 
leader.  She  has  written  a  big  book  on  the  Condition  of  Women 
in  all  times  and  over  the  whole  world.”  % 

“She  is  a  clever  woman  and  a  proud  woman.  Good  and  rich 
— of  course  she  must  be  very  rich.  Her  rent  is  over  seven  hun¬ 
dred,  as  I  know.  How  was  her  money  made?  Because,  you  see, 
my  dear,  money  has  got  to  be  made — it  don’t  come  of  its  own 
accord.  It’s  got  to  bo  made  somehow.  Mostly,  it’s  got  to  be 
fought  for.” 

“I  don’t  know.  Most  of  Us  make  our  money  in  trade.  I 
do  not  know  how  Madame  Elveda’s  money  was  made.  I  have 
always  had  a  kind  of  idea  that  it  grew  specially  in  a  garden 
for  her.” 

“  She  wouldn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  money  made  in  trade, 
would  she?  Queens  and  stately  Duchesses  don’t  condescend  to 
pick  up  money  made  in  trade.  Not  anything  so  low  as  that. 
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Else  she  could  not  be  so  stately  and  so  proud.  Does  she  talk  to 
you  much  ?” 

“Not  much.  She  is  gracious,  you  know,  to  all  her  visitors. 
But  I  am  one  of  Francesca’s  friends,  not  hers.  Her  friends  all 
belong  to  the  Emancipation  set.” 

“  One  of  the  daughter’s  friends.  Now  tell  me  about  the  daugh¬ 
ter.  You  like  her?” 

“I  like  her,”  Clara  replied,  with  real  enthusiasm,  “more  than 
any  girl  I  ever  knew.  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  like  her;  no 
one  so  free  and  so  frank,  and  so  true  and  so  loyal.” 

“Good,”  said  her  father.  “Friends  should  be  pals.  Young 
people  should  begin  by  trusting  each  other.  A  few  dealings  to¬ 
gether,  later  on,  and  what  becomes  of  your  trust?” 

“She  is  a  singularly  reserved  girl  to  all  but  her  intimate  friends. 
With  them  she  has  no  reserve  and  no  concealment.  I  think,  you 
know,  that  she  likes  to  feel  a  little  superiority.  Perhaps  she  only 
allowed  herself  to  like  me  after  she  found  out  that  she  was  intel¬ 
lectually  above  me.” 

ller  father  nodded  his  head  over  his  cigar. 

-“The  girl  is  as  proud  as  her  mother.  Good.  Is  she  proud  of 
her  money  ?” 

“Oh  no!  Not  that.  She  is  most  modest  about  her  money. 
But  she  is  proud  by  nature.  She  would  be  just  as  proud  if  she 
hadn’t  a  penny.” 

“No — no,”  said  the  man  of  business.  “  Without  money  there 
is  no  pride.  Don’t  talk  nonsense,  Clara.” 

“  It  would  be  nonsense  concerning  other  girls.  Francesca  is 
just  proud  of  herself,  apart  from  her  beauty  and  her  wealth  and 
her  cleverness.  She  was  talking  to  me  once  about  a  girl  who  let 
a  man  kiss  her — but  you  would  not  understand.” 

“No,  mv  dear,  I  don’t  think  I  should.  Don’t  she  like  being 
kissed  ?” 

“  Like  ?  I  should  be  sorry  for  the  man  who  should  attempt 
such  an  outrage.  Why,  Francesca  will  not  even  hear  of  Love, 
because  it  turns  a  free  woman  into  a  servant.” 

“This  house  is  nothing  but  a  hot-bed  of  foolishness,”  Mr, 
Angelo  interposed,  roughly.  “  Let  the  silly  girl  never  marry, 
then  ;  let  her  die  childless  ;  serve  her  right  for  such  folly.  What  ? 
Who  is  she  that  she  should  kick  against  the  Law  ?  But  go  on, 
Clara  ;  go  on  talking.” 
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“  Remember,  father,  that  she  is  totally  ignorant  of  any  Law. 
She  has  been  brought  up  without  religion.  She  is  neither  Chris¬ 
tian,  Mohammedan,  nor  Jew.” 

“A  Spanish  Moor — eh?  A  Spanish  Moor.  What  religion  has 
a  Spanish  Moor?” 

“She  is  proud  of  her  descent.  It  pleases  her  to  say  that 
Ishmael  was  her  Ancestor,  and  therefore  Abraham — who  is  our 
Ancestor.  They  were  Moors,  you  know,  who  openly  conformed 
to  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  yet  for  centuries  remained  Moslems  in 
secret — just  like  certain  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

“A  few  Jewish  families,  I  believe,  so  conformed  but  remained 
Jews.  We  did  not;  we  were  expelled.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  Moors.” 

“Oh!  it  is  a  most  wonderful  story.  The  Spaniards,  you  know, 
conquered  the  country  four  hundred  year  ago,  when  they  took 
Granada  and  drove  out  King  Boabdil  the  Unlucky.  They  killed 
all  the  Elveda  family  except  one  boy,  who  was  spared — there  was 
also  an  old  woman.  They  made  the  boy  a  Catholic,  but  the  old 
woman  made  him  a  Moslem,  and  so  they  have  remained  Moslems 
in  faith  ever  since.” 

“  And  the  girl — is  she  a  Moslem,  then  ?  Does  she  go  to  Mosque 
on  Friday  ?” 

“  We  seldom  talk  about  religion.  Best  not  to  talk  about  such 
subjects  even  with  your  best  friends.  I  have  never  discovered, 
however,  that  she  has  got  any  religion,  unless  it  is  the  worship  of 
things  beautiful.” 

“  Stick  to  your  own  religion,  my  girl.  And  let  other  people 
stick  to  theirs.  Well,  as  you  say,  a  wonderful  story.  Quite 
justifies  any  amount  of  family  pride,  doesn’t  it?  Well,  we  are 
getting  on.  Is  the  girl  clever?  Is  she  going  to  write  books  like 
her  mother?” 

“  Clever  !  Oh  !  of  course  Francesca  is  clever.  But  it  isn’t 
that  kind  of  cleverness.  She  did  not  go  in  for  Honors,  you 
know.  She  can  write  verses  and  make  plays  and  stories.  And 
she  had  a  way  of  asking  innocent  questions  which  used  to  make 
people  hot  all  over,  especially  the  young  Dons  when  they  tried 
on  their  airs  of  superiority.  She  was  pretty,  too,  and  prettiness 
always  helps,  doesn’t  it?  Somehow,  one  never  thought  that 
Francesca  ought  to  take  up  any  line;  a  leader  ought  not  to 
specialize;  she  was  born  to  be  a  Leader — we  all  thought  so;  she 
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thought  so  herself,  I  believe.  But  clever — oh !  yes.  She  was 
certainly  clever.  Sometimes  she  could  say  sharp  things,  especially 
to  the  men  who  thought  they  would  try  to  marry  her.  They 
seldom  got  very  far.” 

“A  girl  who  snubs  her  lovers — does  that  make  her  popular  in 
society  ?” 

“  Well,  in  a  way.  The  girls  admire  her  independence,  and  the 
men  admire  her  pride.  Every  young  man,  I  suppose,  thinks  that 
his  own  must  be  the  intellect  to  which  she  must  bow  down.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  never  defers  to  the  men,  and  perhaps  they 
don’t  like  that.” 

“Go  on.  I  like  this  kind  of  talk.  There’s  nothing  real  about 
it — only  the  talk  of  young  people  who  haven’t  got  their  money 
to  make.  Go  on,  my  dear.” 

“Well,  Francesca  was  not  exactly  popular,  because  she  was 
reserved  and  made  few  intimate  friends;  but  her  friends  loved 
her.  There  is  something  mysterious  about  her  —  something 
Oriental — something  concealed — something  to  be  discovered.  It 
is  as  if  she  had  worn  a  veil.  Always  she  seems  to  be  revealing 
something  new.  She  corresponds  with  a  young  man  who  is  her 
friend,  on  equal  terms,  but  she  will  not  marry  him.  She  furnishes 
her  room  with  rugs  and  hangings  and  divans,  and  puts  carved 
cabinets  about,  till  one  really  feels  as  if  it  was  a  room  in  a  Ilarem. 
She  has  travelled  everywhere  ;  she  knows  half  a  dozen  languages  ; 
she  can  sing  queer  songs  to  strange  instruments,  and  she  used  to 
dress  up  in  different  costumes — she  would  be  an  Albanian,  a 
Montenegrin,  a  Syrian,  an  Armenian — ” 

“  And  a  Jewess  ?” 

“  Ho.  Somehow,  she  does  not  like  Us.  That  is,  she  likes  the 
individual  Me — not  Us.  We  have  had  many  talks  about  her 
prejudice.” 

Mr.  Angelo  snorted.  “Unfortunate — yes.  It  is  rather  un¬ 
fortunate,  considering.” 

“  Her  mother,  you  know,  wants  her  to  become  a  leader  in  her 
own  line.  Perhaps  she  will.  Perhaps  not.  The  only  ambition 
that  she  confesses  is  to  have  a  salon  of  her  own — a  salon  for  lit¬ 
erature  and  art.  There  are  no  more  salons  in  London — I  suppose 
because  we  are  so  big  and  so  cut  up  in  cliques  and  sets.  But 
Francesca  will  make  an  attempt.” 

“  Go  on,  Clara  ;  I  like  it.  When  your  money’s  made  for 
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you,  what  does  it  matter  how  you  enjoy  it — so  long  as  you  do 
enjoy  it  ?” 

“And  then” — Clara  was  one  of  the  numerous  tribe  who  love 
nothing  so  much  as  to  talk  about  their  friends — “  there  is  one 
curious  thing  about  Francesca.  She,  who  lias  travelled  so  much 
and  seen  so  much,  is  sometimes  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  if  she 
had  been  in  a  nunnery.  Why  people  do  things — what  they  want 
— you  would  think  she  had  never  talked  with  anybody,  nor  ever 
wanted  anything.  It  is  quite  curious  suddenly  to  discover  how 
ignorant  she  is.” 

“  Well  ” — her  father  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  threw  away  the 
stump  of  his  cigar — “you’ve  entertained  me  very  pleasantly,  my 
dear.  I  like  to  hear  this  kind  of  talk.  Now,  then,  look  here, 
Clara.  There’s  a  reason — don’t  ask  me  what — why  you  should 
cultivate  this  girl.  Make  as  great  a  friend  of  her  as  you  can.” 

Clara  looked  astonished.  Then  she  turned  very  red.  What 
did  her  father  mean  ? 

“  I  want  no  encouragement  for  that,  provided” —  She  stopped 
short.  One  hardly  likes  to  tell  a  father — particularly  a  father 
who  is  a  stickler  for  the  Law,  and  expects  honor  from  his  off¬ 
spring — that  you  hope  no  business  tricks  are  in  contemplation. 

“Provided,”  her  father  repeated,  “that  you  don’t  get  led  astray 
by  any  nonsense  about  women  and  their  equality.  But  you’re 
too  sensible,  my  dear,  and  you  have  been  too  religiously  brought 
up — you  know  a  woman’s  duties  too  well— to  be  led  astray.  One 
might  as  well  be  afraid  that  they’d  convert  you.  Go  there  as 
much  as  you  can,  and  talk  to  me  about  them  as  much  as  you 
please.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  things  are  going  to  happen  before 
long  in  that  house.  Make  the  girl  fond  of  you,  Clara — mind  that 
— make  her  lean  upon  you  and  turn  to  you  for  advice.” 

“  Am  I  to  make  myself  a  spy  in  the  house  ?”  his  daughter 
asked,  her  cheek  flushing. 

“  Not  a  spy  ;  I  know  all  I  want  to  about  their  actions.  I  want 
this  girl  to  lean  upon  you  and  to  take  your  advice.  I  have  good 
reasons  for  desiring  that.  And  look  here,  Clara,  I’m  a  man  of 
my  word,  which  is  one  reason  why  I  have  got  on.  The  chief 
reason  why  our  people  always  do  get  on  is  because  we  are  men  of 
our  word.  Now,  here  is  my  word.  I  am  bound,  for  certain 
reasons,  to  deal  kindly  towards  Madame  Elveda.  Are  you  satis¬ 
fied  ?  Very  well  then.  As  for  me,  I  shall  very  likely  make  the 
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acquaintance  of  Madame  before  long.  You  smile,  Clara?”  he 
asked,  good-humoredly.  “You  think  your  father  is  not  quite  up 
to  that  lady’s  form  ?  We  shall  see — we  shall  see.  By-the-way, 
her  husband — Emanuel  Elveda  was  his  name — what  became  of 
him  ?” 

“  You  knew  him  ?” 

“  No,  I  did  not.  He  was  a  man  of  great  scientific  promise,  I 
have  heard.  What  became  of  him  ?  Do  you  know  ?” 

“  lie  went  abroad — to  Morocco,  I  believe — on  some  scientific 
expedition,  and  died  there.” 

“  Oh  1  Killed  by  his  brethren,  the  Moors,  I  suppose.  Ishmael- 
ites  were  always  lawless  from  the  time  of  their  father.” 

He  was  silent  again  for  a  space.  Then  he  went  off  in  a  ramble 
of  speech  disconnected,  following  his  thoughts: 

“  Children  never  quite  understand  what  it  means  when  they 
hear  that  their  fathers  have  had  to  make  their  own  way.  If  you 
knew,  Clara,  the  kind  of  society  that  I  used  to  enjoy  when  I  was 
your  age;  if  you  only  knew — but  there!  you  know  Middlesex 
Street;  you  can  guess — what  the  beginnings  were,  you  would 
understand  the  happiness  it  is  for  me  to  see  you  received  and 
holding  your  own,  at  your  ease,  in  this  other  kind  of  society. 
Money  and  success,  money  and  success!  I  always  knew  that 
money  and  success  throw  open  all  the  doors — all  the  doors 
even  the  doors,”  he  laughed  softly,  “  of  Spanish  Moors — of  Span¬ 
ish  Moors— of  Spanish  Moors.”  He  kept  on  repeating  the  words 
as  if  they  amused  him.  “  Of  Spanish  Moors.  They  open  the 
doors  of  Spanish  Moors.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


THEY  COME  LIKE  SHADOWS,  SO  DEPART 

“The  meeting  down-stairs  must  be  nearly  over,”  said  Fran¬ 
cesca.  “  I  wish  I  liked  meetings.  They  bore  me  to  death.  I 
wish  I  could  speak  at  the  meetings — I  wish,  in  fact,  that  I  was 
otherwise.” 

It  was  about  three  weeks  since  the  acting  of  the  play  and  the 
declaration  of  the  Thing  Impossible.  Francesca  was  sitting  in 
her  own  room — that  room  in  a  Harem  of  which  Clara  has  spoken 
— with  Clara  herself.  Every  Queen,  Leader,  Priestess  of  the 
present  or  the  future  must  have  her  confidant.  It  needed  no  en¬ 
couragement,  however,  for  Clara  Angelo  to  cultivate  this  confi¬ 
dence.  At  home,  you  have  seen,  she  breathed  the  atmosphere  of 
money-getting ;  here  she  breathed  the  purer  air  of  those  loftier 
levels  on  which  the  children  stand  when  the  money  has  been 
made,  the  independence  achieved,  and  all  the  ladders  kicked 
away.  It  is  the  Paradise  of  the  money-makers’  children,  to 
whom  it  reveals  the  next  generation.  From  the  drawing-room 
below,  from  the  hall,  from  the  stairs  there  came  the  sound  of 
many  voices  and  many  feet,  with  the  rustling  of  many  dresses, 
with  the  occasional  shrill  notes  of  a  single  voice  speaking  with 
fire  and  energy.  It  was  the  sound  of  a  meeting,  one  of  many 
meetings  held  every  season  in  Madame  Elveda’s  drawing-room  in 
promotion  of  some  branch  of  the  great  Cause. 

“  Clara,  my  dear,”  Francesca  asked,  “  how  shall  I  become  oth¬ 
erwise  ?” 

The  two  girls  sat  in  this  nest  of  a  room,  all  silk  and  velvet  and 
embroideries,  by  themselves.  They  had  taken  a  pleasant  after¬ 
noon  tea,  with  cake  and  strawberries — an  aesthetic,  artistic,  highly 
cultivated  afternoon  tea. 

“Nobody  in  the  world  wishes  you  otherwise,  Francesca.” 

“Alas!  my  dear,  there  is  my  mother.  For  she  waits;  she 
waits  and  hopes,  and  I  draw  no  nearer  to  her  hopes.” 


YESj’  gHE  MURMURED,  ‘THE  MAN  WAS  RIGHT,  JEWESS! — JEWESS1. — JEWESS! 
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“Yet  only  the  other  day  you  wrote  and  acted  your  play  of 
‘  The  Rebel  Queen  ?’  ” 

“Yes,”  Francesca  replied,  slowly  ;  “I  did,  and  I  put  into  it  the 
things  that  please  my  mother.  And  while  I  acted  the  part  it 
seemed  all  right.  I  was  Yashti,  the  Rebel  Queen  ;  and  ever  since 
I  have  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  Esther  had  the  best  of  it — the 
modern  Esther  particularly,  because  she  is  not  dismissed  after  a 
year  or  two.” 

“This  is  sheer  heresy,  Francesca.” 

“  I  suppose  it  is.  Writing  a  play  with  my  mother’s  sentiments 
in  it,  and  refusing  to  marry  a  man  in  order  to  carry  out  my  moth¬ 
er’s  views,  ought  to  make  it  easier  for  me  to  begin  that  active 
part  which  she  expects.  Somehow  it  doesn’t.  She  holds  her 
meetings ;  she  calls  her  committees ;  she  reads  her  papers ;  she 
joins  her  Societies;  ^he  fills  the  house  with  eager  women,  all 
wanting — wanting — oh  1  what  is  it  they  all  want  so  much  ?” 

“  Shadows,  Francesca.”  Clara  pretended  to  look  around  for 
listeners,  and  whispered  low,  “  Shadows.” 

“  Shadows  ?  If  I  was  sure  that  they  were  shadows  I  would 
join  in  the  pursuit.  They  tell  me  that  the  things  are  real ;  that 
is  what  makes  me  afraid  of  them.  I  am  used  to  shadows.  I  have 
had  very  little  else  all  my  life.” 

“  Now  you  are  going  off  into  your  fancies.” 

Francesca  threw  herself  back  in  her  low  easy-chair,  and  rested 
her  head  upon  her  hands.  For  a  pretty  girl  it  is  a  pretty  attitude. 
And  she  began  to  talk,  almost  to  whisper,  in  a  stream  of  low  and 
murmurous  words. 

“  Everything  is  a  show  and  a  shadow  ;  the  world  is  only  a  play 
of  phantoms.  Why  should  we  vex  our  souls  about  fleeting  shad¬ 
ows  and  airy  spectres?  Let  the  Show  pass.  Every  one  of  us 
stands  all  by  herself  in  the  centre  of  infinity.  It  would  be  black¬ 
ness  inconceivable — solitude  maddening — except  for  the  Show 
which  goes  on  all  the  time.  When  the  Show  ceases  the  soul  will 
be  left  alone  in  the  dark.  That  is  death.  I  suppose  the  soul  goes 
quite  mad  then,  and  for  ever  and  ever  knows  nothing  and  feels 
nothing,  being  mercifully  mad.  But  perhaps  another  Show  be¬ 
gins — tvith  light  and  music.  Perhaps  there  is  an  endless  proces¬ 
sion  of  Shows,  just  to  distract  the  poor  lonely  soul. 

“  Fancies — fancies  1” 

“When  fancies  fill  your  mind  they  are  as  real  as  if  they  were 
4* 
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not  fancies.  When  you  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  Pass¬ 
ing  Show,  can  it  he  anything  but  a  Show  of  Shadows?  What 
connection  have  I  with  the  Passing  Show  ?  We  stand  together 
— my  mother  and  I — apart  from  the  world — and  watch  it.  She 
gets  angry  about  it,  and  would  alter  things  in  it.  She  tries  to 
make  me  angry — I  used  to  get  angry — just  a  little,  you  know, 
not  much — out  of  sympathy  with  her.  I  get  angry  no  longer — 
I  look  on,  and  I  am  sometimes  interested.  But  to  get  angry  be¬ 
cause  one  shadow  weeps  and  another  rages?  To  try  to  alter  any¬ 
thing?  No.” 

“What  connection  with  the  world  would  you  have?” 

“  Why,  what  you  have.  Every  other  girl  in  the  world  has  a 
country — a  language — cousins — brothers — sisters.  .  Every  other 
girl  has  a  part  to  play,  her  part  with  other  girls  and  with  men,  in 
the  Passing  Show.  She  is  a  part  of  it ;  she  plays,  as  actress,  to 
herself  as  audience.  She  plays  her  part  with  her  brothers,  sisters, 
cousins.  She  falls  in  love,  and  plays  a  part  with  her  lover.  When 
she  is  not  playing,  she  sits  out  and  talks  with  others,  and  watches 
the  playing  of  her  friends;  she  feels  no  loneliness;  it  is  only 
when  the  Show  ceases  for  her  that  the  loneliness  begins.  You, 
for  instance,  have  everything;  all  the  machinery  of  relationship 
that  joins  lives  together.” 

“Oh  yes!  I  have  everything — cousins  and  all,  I  suppose.” 

“  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  not  quite  rich  ?” 

“Some  of  my  cousins  are  quite  poor.” 

“  Oh,  how  delightful !  So  that  you  are  even  able  to  understand 
what  people  mean  by  talking  about  poverty.  Now,  if  I  try  to 
understand  poverty,  the  thing  evades  me.  I  cannot  understand 
how  people  can  consent  to  live  at  all  unless  they  have  enough  of 
everything.  Then,  you  had  playfellows.  I  had  none.  I  have 
always  been  quite  alone.  I  never  went  to  school ;  I  sat  alone  in 
a  private  room  of  a  hotel,  and  masters  came  to  teach  me.  We 
belonged  to  no  country;  we  had  no  language.  I  used  to  think  in 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  wherever  we  happened  to  be.  And  I 
had  no  relations,  not  even  cousins — nobody  but  my  mother.  Out 
of  hotel  windows  and  carriage  windows  I  saw  the  Show  of  the 
world  pass  by.  It  was  always  a  Show  to  me  when  I  was  a  child 
— it  is  a  Show  still.” 

“You  are  dreaming,  Francesca.” 

“Formerly,  I  used  to  guess  at  the  stories — the  Show  is  full  of 
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stories.  Now,  I  don’t  care  for  the  stories ;  I  neither  laugh  nor 
weep  over  them,  I  only  see  what  excellent  materials  the  Show  af¬ 
fords  for  Art  of  all  kinds.  You  can  make  pictures,  plays,  poems, 
stories  out  of  it — wonderful  things  in  Art — out  of  this  Show. 
But  it  isn’t  real  any  the  more  for  the  pictures.  A  rainbow  is  an 
artistic  thing,  but  it  isn’t  real.  So  a  starving  group  of  needle¬ 
women  may  make  an  excellent  picture  or  a  most  moving  poem  ; 
I  could  try  to  paint  the  picture,  but  the  misery  of  the  thing  would 
not  be  real  to  me.” 

“  Would  you  give  them  money?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Perhaps.  If  they  asked.  Why  not?  I 
should  not  feel  the  loss.  You  see,  Clara,  we  have  always  been  so 
rich.  We  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  the  money  ;  there 
are  no  responsibilities;  no  estates,  lands,  or  tenants.  To  be  rich 
as  we  are  is  exactly  like  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  where 
the  Jinn  gives  the  man  a  charm.  Aladdin  had  his  lamp;  he 
rubbed  the  lamp  when  he  wanted  anything.  I  have  a  magical 
possession  just  as  good  as  Aladdin’s  lamp.  My  Jinn  gave  me  an 
electric-bell;  I  touch  it,  and  everything  that  I  want  comes  up.  It 
is  pure  magic.  Where  does  it  come  from?  I  don  t  know.  I 
have  never  asked.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I  cannot 
get  by  pressing  the  magic  bell.  How  much  reality  do  you  think 
was  left  to  Aladdin  after  he  had  practised  with  his  lamp  for  twen¬ 
ty  years  ?  Why,  when  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  think  it  was  ridicu¬ 
lous  of  anybody  to  want  anything  when  he  only  had  to  touch  the 
bell.  So  foolish  not  to  know  so  simple  a  thing  !  Even  now,  when 
I  ring  the  bell  I  have  the  same  feeling  that  Aladdin  had  with  his 
lamp.” 

“But  you  do  know  very  well  that  things  are  real.” 

“No,  I  do  not  know  very  well.  I  only  suppose.  I  am  told 
that  things  are  real,  but  I  do  not  feel  their  reality  or  understand 
it.  Therefore  they  are  not  real  to  me.  Things,  as  you  call  them, 
produce  on  me  only  the  effect  of  a  Passing  Show.  I  look  out 
upon  a  Panorama,  a  Drama  that  never  ends— an  interesting  Dra¬ 
ma,  the  meaning  and  plot  and  proposed  ending  of  which  I  do  not 
understand.” 

“  What  is  real,  then  ?  Nothing?” 

“I  myself — I — I — I.  And  persons  and  things,  so  far  only  as 
they  touch  me — yon  and  my  mother  and  my  pictures  and  my 
music  and  my  books;  but  the  only  thing  quite  real  is  myself— I 
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— myself — not  the  bag  of  bones  and  skin  with  a  bead  and  feet, 
but  myself,  with  all  my  clothing— such  as  it  is — poor  rags  and 
duds — of  knowledge  and  of  Art.  It  matters  nothing  to  me  that 
another  person  feels  her  own  reality.  She  isn’t  real  to  me.  She 
isn’t  a  part  of  myself.” 

“  But  there  are  so  many  people  part  of  one’s  self.” 

“  To  you — yes — a  great  many.  To  me — none.” 

“  Your  mother.” 

“She  is  always  watching  over  me,  directing,  superintending. 
But  I  don’t  really  know  her.  She  is  a  kind  of  Providence  for  me.” 

“  Well,  then,  you  must  consent  to  marry  ;  you  must  find  some 
one  who  will  connect  you  at  once  and  forever  with  the  world.” 

“  Not  that  way,  Clara ;  I  would  rather  be  lonely  than  become 
a  slave.” 

“  Well — but  how  can  you  be  the  only  real  thing  when  without 
the  existence  of  this  world  of  work  your  collection  of  acquire¬ 
ments — you  yourself — would  vanish  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  The  world  of  work  is  the  machinery  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  Service.  It  answers  the  bell,  my  dear,  and 
brings  up  the  things.  We  do  not  ask  how  the  hotel  is  managed. 
That  is  the  Service.  Down  below  they  are  confecting  a  dinner 
for  us — scouring  pots,  I  dare  say  —  peeling  potatoes — making 
salad.  Is  that  part  of  myself  ?” 

“  Everything  is,  I  suppose,  a  part  of  one’s  self.  We  are  all  hu¬ 
man.” 

Francesca  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

“  Nothing  that  is  human  should  be  outside  us.  So  they  say. 
Clara,  let  me  confess  all  my  hard-heartedness.  I  am  never  moved 
with  reading  of  human  miseries  at  all.  They  are  only  part  of 
the  Passing  Show.  You  know  the  beggars  who  sit  about  the 
steps  of  the  Italian  churches — the  picturesque,  dirty,  ragged,  lazy 
creatures;  the  more  dirty  and  ragged  the  more  picturesque  they 
are.  To  me  they  are  there  to  make  a  picture.  If  they  are  poor 
and  miserable  it  is  their  fault,  1  suppose.  The  tale  of  the  great¬ 
est  injustice  does  not  make  me  angry.  It  is  a  matter  for  police 
and  magistrates  ;  it  shows  defective  machinery  ;  part  of  the  Serv¬ 
ice  is  gone  wrong.  I  should  like  to  ring  the  bell  and  call  the 
attention  of  the  Manager  to  it.  That  is  all.” 

“  Those  two  girls  you  told  me  of  under  the  lamplight  three 
years  ago,  Francesca?” 
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“  There  was  some  defect  in  the  management,  my  dear.  I 
ought  to  have  rung  the  bell.” 

“Well,  but,  Francesca,  with  these  fancies  how  are  you  going 
to  carry  on  your  mother’s  work  ?” 

“  That  is  the  question  I  am  always  asking,  Clara.  How  am  I 
going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ?  She  has  set  forth  the  con¬ 
dition  of  women.  She  demands  their  equality.” 

“  Man  is  master  and  will  remain  master,”  said  Clara,  the  Jew¬ 
ess.  “  It  is  the  Divine  Law.” 

“  Then  their  equality  by  human  law.  That  accomplished,  all 
the  rest  is  to  follow.  Well,  I  can  feel  strongly  enough  in  my 
own  case — I  would  never — never — never  submit  to  a  master — 
but — sometimes — when  one  thinks  of  the  Passing  Show,  and 
how  the  women  play  their  parts  with  contentment,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  custom,  and  the  strength  of  prejudice,  and  the  impu¬ 
dence  of  one  woman  standing  up  for  all  the  millions  of  women, 
the  thing  becomes  impossible — I  feel  that  I  cannot  even  attempt 
it.  At  other  times,  when  the  fancy  of  the  Passing  Show  van¬ 
ishes,  I  can  see  the  splendid  audacity  of  an  attempt  to  move  the 
whole  world.  I  become  in  imagination  a  greater  than  Vashti, 
who  only  rebelled  against  her  Lord  the  King,  and  I  feel  my¬ 
self  the  greatest  of  all  women  that  ever  lived,  because  I  rebel 
for  all.” 

“  You  might  be  the  bravest  of  all  women,  but  you  would  be 
the  most  unsuccessful.  However,  it  seems  to  me  a  far,  far  greater 
dream — that  of  the  Leader  even  in  a  Cause  doomed  to  fail — than 
to  sit  alone,  by  yourself,  alone  in  the  world,  hardly  amused  by 
the  Passing  Show.” 

“Do  you  think  so,  Clara?  Do  you  always  think  so?  Some¬ 
times  I  think  so,  too.  Just  at  this  moment  my  own  world — all 
my  own,  my  very  little  world  of  what  I  love — seems  to  me  far 
better  than  the  real  world.  It  is  because  I  am  in  doubt.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  trouble  about  the  real  world  ?  Pieal  ?  What 
nonsense  we  talk  about  the  real  world  !  There  are  a  thousand 
real  worlds.  Let  us  make  one  for  ourselves  and  live  in  it,  as  in 
a  tabernacle — you  and  I,  Clara,  and  two  or  three  more.  We  can 
make  it  a  world  of  Culture  and  Art.  If  we  want  food,  we  will 
ring  the  bell  and  they  will  bring  up  on  the  lift  a  tray  of  peaches 
and  grapes  and  Still  Moselle.  We  will  work  at  Art,  which  is 
much  finer  than  Humanity  ;  Art  is  the  only  Goddess  who  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  age  ;  her  followers  have  no  past  and  no 
future — they  live  in  present  achievement.” 

“Oh,  Francesca!  What  is  the  good  of  dreamirig  an  idle 
dream?  Who  can  escape  from  the  world?  It  is  always  with  us.” 

“  It  need  not  be.” 

“But  your  world  of  culture  would  be  soon  disturbed  by  certain 
unexpected  realities.  You  cannot,  for  example,  escape  sickness 
and  death.” 

“Sickness  is  only  an  incident.  Yrou  get  a  toothache  and  it  is 
disagreeable.  It  goes  and  it  is  forgotten.  Bereavement?  Yes; 
but  then  everybody  hopes  to  escape  it.  Death  ?  It  is  the  end. 
It  comes,  and  we  either  feel  no  more  forever,  or  we  wake  to  some 
new  existence  elsewhere.” 

“Oh!  you  are  truly  an  Oriental  through  and  through,  Fran¬ 
cesca.  You  would  live  in  a  Harem  secluded  and  guarded.” 

“A  Harem  if  you  like — but  without  the  King.” 

“You  would  soon  grow  tired  of  your  Harem  and  your  se¬ 
clusion  and  your  Art.” 

“  Never — never — if  you  and  two  or  three  more  will  keep  me 
company.” 

“  Oh  !”— Clara  got  up,  laughing — “  and  a  very  pretty  thing 
you  would  make  of  Art  in  your  cloister  !  I  think  I  see  the  con¬ 
ventional  figures.  My  dear,  if  you  want  to  practise  Art,  you  must 
not  sit  here  and  paint.  You  must  go  outside  and  watch — and 
study  and  imitate — the  men.” 

“  Clara  !  In  this  house  !”  Francesca  sat  up  and  laughed  mer¬ 
rily.  “  The  roof  will  fall.  The  bell  will  not  ring  if  you  talk 
like  that !  The  magic  bell  will  cease  to  act.  The  Service  will  run 
away — I  don’t  know  what  will  happen  if  you  repeat  such  things.” 

“  You  must  do  as  the  men  do,  my  dear.  You  must  go  to  the 
Life  School.  YY)u  must  study  anatomy  and  draw  from  the  living 
figure  as  it  is.  You  must  come  out  of  your  Harem,  or  your  Art 
will  be  contemptible  stuff,  indeed.” 

“The  child,”  said  Melkah.  “Have  you  watched  the  child  of 
late  ?” 

“  I  watch  her  every  day,”  Madame  Elveda  replied.  “  What  do 
you  mean,  Melkah  ?” 

“  She  is  troubled — she  does  not  sing.  I  do  not  hear  her  laugh 
— she  sits  in  silence.” 
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“  Well,  slie  is  thinking.  She  is  a  woman  now,  Melkah.  She 
is  thinking  about  the  great  future  before  her,  and  how  to  be¬ 
gin  it.” 

“  She  is  full  of  fancies.  She  is  sick  with  fancies.  Give  her  a 
lover  to  change  her  thoughts.  Marry  her — marry  her.  Let  her 
have  a  husband  to  obey.” 

“  Melkah,”  said  the  mistress,  “  you  should  be  back  again  in 
Damascus.  My  daughter  shall  own  obedience  to  no  man.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


TIIE  ARM  OF  COINCIDENCE 

Mr.  Angelo’s  little  place  in  Mortimer  Street  is  certainly  more 
like  a  private  house  than  a  shop.  The  windows  are  those  of  a 
private  house ;  there  is  no  name  over  the  door,  only  a  small  brass 
plate  with  the  name  “Angelo”  in  the  middle  of  the  side-post. 
But  all  the  world  knows  Angelo’s.  The  door  stands  open  ;  the 
visitor  enters,  turns  the  handle  of  an  inner  door,  and  finds  himself 
on  the  ground -floor,  the  back  room  opening  out  of  the  front. 
These  rooms  are  furnished,  rather  too  much  furnished,  with  a 
curious  assortment  of  chairs,  tables,  and  cabinets.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  pictures,  except  where  a  bracket  supports  a  clock  or 
a  statuette  or  an  ancient  mug.  The  cabinets  are  filled  with  all 
manner  of  odds  and  ends,  coins  of  every  age  and  every  land, 
watches  of  every  maker,  rings  in  trays,  precious  stones  in  trays, 
scarabsei  and  mummy  figures  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  from 
Egypt,  tablets  covered  with  cuneiform  characters  from  Assyrian 
mounds,  statuettes  in  silver  and  bronze,  ancient  lamps,  Roman 
pottery  and  tiles,  mediaeval  glass,  cameos — I  know  not  what. 
The  whole  house  is  a  museum  ;  on  the  stairs  are  sarcophagi  and 
things  carved  in  wood,  in  the  rooms  above  are  china  and  porce¬ 
lain,  things  precious  and  costly,  ivory  caskets,  wooden  chests, 
idols,  arms,  and  implements  from  every  country  under  the  sun, 
dresses  and  fabrics  of  every  kind ;  there  is  nothing  which  may 
not  be  seen,  examined,  and  bought  here;  there  is  nothing  which 
Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo,  proprietor  of  this  wonderful  collection,  does 
not  keep  and  does  not  know.  He  is  not  a  picture-dealer,  he  will 
tell  you ;  yet  here  is  a  picture,  a  genuine  Vandyke.  How  does  he 
know  that  it  is  genuine?  He  laughs  gently.  Everybody  knows, 
he  says,  such  a  simple  thing  as  that.  Here  is  a  piece  of  Sevres. 
Ho  w  does  he  know  that  it  is  genuine?  He  laughs.  Everybody, 
he  says,  can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is  genuine.  Here  is  a  coin,  a 
silver  shekel,  with  the  Maccabsean  stamp.  How  does  he  know 
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that  it  is  genuine?  Well,  he  says,  a  forgery  proclaims  itself, 
whether  it  be  paste  pretending  to  be  a  diamond,  or  gilt  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  gold,  or  a  copy  pretending  to  be  an  original.  How  do 
people  get  this  eye  for  the  genuine  and  the  forged?  No  one 
knows.  It  is  born  with  a  man,  perhaps ;  inherited  ;  especially  it 
is  a  gift  of  the  People  to  whom  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo  belongs. 

A  clerk  sits  on  this  ground-floor ;  he  is  invisible  when  you  go 
in  ;  he  remains  invisible  while  you  walk  about  and  look  at  the 
things.  When  he  perceives  by  a  certain  green  hue  that  falls  upon 
every  visitor’s  face  after  a  time  that  he  is  seized  with  a  sickness 
of  yearning,  a  longing  for  something,  he  suddenly  appears,  and 
proceeds  to  give,  in  a  soft  and  confidential  murmur,  a  little  his¬ 
tory  of  that  thing.  He  is  quite  young,  but  he  knows  about  as 
much  as  his  employer,  and  he  never — never — never  suffers  any¬ 
body  to  depart  without  leaving  behind  him  a  substantial  portion 
of  his  worldly  wealth  in  return  for  a  bibelot,  a  bit  of  bric-a-brac, 
a  coin,  a  pot,  a  picture,  a  statuette. 

This  morning  two  men  were  conversing  in  one  of  the  front 
windows  of  this  museum.  They  were  both  men  of  about  fifty. 
One  of  the  two  you  have  already  seen.  He  was  standing,  one 
foot  on  a  carved  stool,  his  left  hand  jingling  keys  in  his  pocket — 
a  man  somewhat  shorter  than  the  average,  and  certainly  of  more 
solid  build.  He  was  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  substantial  Brit¬ 
ish  merchant.  There  are  a  good  many  like  him,  I  believe,  in  the 
City,  and  we  recognize  the  figure,  and  we  know  what  it  is  meant 
for  when  it  is  drawn  or  when  it  is  met.  Broadcloth  covers  that 
figure — a  good  substantial  broadcloth.  The  company  of  which 
he  is  chairman  may  be  shoddy  and  sham  ;  but  his  exterior  is  good 
broadcloth.  This  figure  wore  a  faultless  hat,  had  a  solid  gold 
chain  across  his  waistcoat,  a  large  signet-ring  on  his  finger,  and 
gold  pince-nez  with  a  thin  gold  chain  upon  his  nose.  His  hair 
had  gone  off  the  temples  and  crown  ;  what  was  left  of  it  was 
black;  he  had  thick  black  eyebrows;  his  eyes  were  keen  and 
bright;  his  face,  though  the  features  were  somewhat  marred  with 
too  generous  living,  showed  the  greatest  ability.  Such  a  man 
might  have  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  he  might  have 
organized  a  revolution,  yet  he  was  only  a  dealer  in  bric-a-brac ; 
he  might  have  led  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  was  only  Mr. 
Aldebert  Angelo,  of  Mortimer  Street,  dealer  in  curios. 

He  was  standing.  The  other  man  was  seated  on  a  carved 
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oaken  chest.  This  man,  about  the  same  age,  was  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  appearance.  Generous  living  had  not  puffed  his  cheeks  or 
swelled  his  neck;  he  was  slight  and  thin;  he  clearly  belonged  to 
a  lower  social  level ;  he  wore  a  pot-hat,  and  was  dressed  in  a  gray 
suit  which  fitted  more  tightly  than  is  the  fashion  with  most  men. 
His  sharp  face,  the  carriage  of  his  small,  well-set  head  and  body, 
his  keen  eyes,  showed  a  curious  alertness  as  of  one  always  on  the 
watch — the  face  of  the  hunter  and  the  hunted.  The  name  of  this 
person  to  the  general  public  was  Sydney  Bernard.  To  those  who 
know  the  Turf  and  have  heard  of  book-makers— -one  need  say  no 
more.  And  though  no  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  each  oth¬ 
er,  and  though  the  two  men  bore  different  names,  this  man  was 
the  brother  of  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo. 

“The  name  attracted  me  first,”  Mr.  Angelo  was  saying.  His 
voice  was  soft,  musical,  and  low — say  persuasive — say  rich,  if  yon 
like — but  there  is  a  less  pleasing  adjective  sometimes  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  a  voice,  that  you  must  not  use.  “The  name, 
Elveda.  Everybody  knows  the  name.  Why,  it  belongs  to  his¬ 
tory —  our  history — as  much  as  the  name  of  Albu — who  ever 
heard  of  an  Elveda  outside  ourselves?  My  Clara  first  told  me 
about  these  people.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  girl — 
Francesca  Alveda — at  Newnham,  where  she  was  at  college,  you 
know;  Clara  thinks  everything  about  her.  Never  was  a  girl  so 
clever ;  never  was  a  girl  so  beautiful ;  never  was  a  girl  so  rich ; 
calls  herself  a  Spanish  Moor.  That  set  me  thinking.  Why 
should  a  Jewess  call  herself  a  Spanish  Moor?  How  came  she  to 
be  so  rich  ?  You  never  heard  of  an  Elveda  with  money,  brother?” 

“  Never.” 

“They  were  Spanish  Counts  once,  and  pretended  to  be  Catho¬ 
lics,  but  they  had  no  money.  There  have  been  scholars  among 
them  and  men  of  science  and  study,  but  never  any  rich  men. 
Where  did  the  money  come  from,  then  ?  And  why  Spanish 
Moors?  Our  People  can  call  themselves  what  they  like,  brother, 
but—” 

The  brother  nodded.  “  What  they  like,”  he  repeated.  “  All 
the  same — ” 

“I  understand  you,  brother;  that  is  so,  fortunately  for  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  by  Special  Providence,  and  for  our  ultimate  glorifi¬ 
cation.  I  haven’t  seen  the  girl,  but  I  understand  from  Clara  that 
a  Spanish  Moor  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a  Spanish  Jew’. 
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Well,  Clara  is  a  friend  of  the  girl  and  goes  to  the  house.  They 
live  in  Cromwell  Road,  not  far  from  my  house.  They’ve  got  the 
biggest  house  in  the  Road;  they’ve  got  horses  and  carriages;  the 
place  is  always  full  of  people;  they  give  dinners  and  dances  and 
private  theatricals  and  concerts.  Madame  Elveda  has  meetings 
about  women’s  rights  and  such  stuff.  I  am  told  that  the  house  is 
well  furnished,  and  that  it  contains — as  you’d  expect  from  a  house 
furnished  by  women — everything  that  it  shouldn’t — bad  copies  for 
pictures,  antiques  made  yesterday,  old  armor  hammered  last  week, 
and  china  most  clumsily  forged :  you  know  the  stuff  that  goes 
into  a  house  where  there  are  only  women.  Why,  my  Clara  her¬ 
self,  with  all  her  advantages,  has  never  been  quite  able  to  tell  a 
copy  from  an  original.  So  long  as  they  believe  that  it’s  all  right 
they  are  happy.  Wait  till  it  comes  to  selling  off.” 

“  What  are  you  coming  to?”  asked  the  other. 

“  Wait  a  bit.  I  said  I  was  going  to  surprise  you,  and  I  am. 
Everything  in  this  world  is  accidental.  When  I  was  in  Paris  the 
other  day  I  saw  in  the  shop  of  one  of  my  correspondents  a  very 
curious  little  collection  of  books.  Quite  by  accident — for  I  don’t, 
as  a  rule,  buy  books — I  asked  what  they  were  and  where  they 
came  from.  They  were  once  the  property,  he  told  me,  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Charles  Albu — -” 

“Charles  Albu?”  Mr.  Bernard,  who  had  been  showing  signs 
of  boredom,  became  suddenly  attentive.  “Charles  Albu?  What 
relation  was  he  to  us?” 

“Charles  Albu!”  Mr.  Angelo  repeated.  “You  have  heard  of 
the  great  contractor  in  the  Peninsular  War,  Simeon  Albu?  \ou 
know  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  ours?” 

“  I  have  heard  that  there  was  such  a  cousin.  As  for  any  use 
he  was  to  us — ” 

“None — none!  Our  father  was  too  proud  to  ask  his  help — 
foolishly  proud,  I  call  it — when  a  few  hundreds  would  have  lifted 
him  once  for  all  out  of  the  Whitechapel  hole  where  he  has  always 
been  mouldering.  _  But  he  wouldn’t.  Well,  this. Charles  Albu 
was  the  only  child  of  that  great  contractor.” 

“  He  must  have  been  rich,  then.” 

“He  was  rich.  As  my  French  correspondent  told  me,  he  was 
riche  a  millions — richissime.  He  was  almost  as  rich  as  any  man 
need  wish  to  be.  I  made  it  my  business  to  find  out  all  I  could 
about  him,  because  in  such  a  case  nobody  knows  what  may  hap- 
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pen.  When  a  great  fortune  is  in  a  family  it  is  like  a  title  or  a 
landed  estate.  All  the  cousins  must  keep  up  their  connection 
with  the  family.  Nobody  knows  how  an  estate  may  drop  in. 
To  look  after  such  a  fortune,  brother,  should  be  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our  children.” 

The  other,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words,  nodded  his  head. 

“  Well,  then  ;  now  listen.  This  Charles  Albu  lived  in  Paris  all 
his  life;  he  never  entered  into  any  speculations,  nor  did  he  gam¬ 
ble,  nor  did  he  sport,  nor  did  he  trade;  he  enjoyed  his  income, 
lie  spent  money  in  collecting  books;  two  or  three  booksellers 
weep  still  to  think  of  him  ;  but  he  never  spent  all  his  income,  and 
he  never  tried  to  increase  it  in  any  way.  A  dull  life,  brother — 
dull,  dull,  and  unprofitable.” 

The  other  man  shook  his  head.  “Dull,”  he  repeated.  “A 
waste  of  life,  neither  to  make  more  nor  to  lose.” 

“  He  just  lived  as  a  wealthy  man  among  the  pleasures  of 
Paris.” 

“Pleasures?”  the  man  of  the  Turf  repeated.  “Pleasures? — 
without  speculation  —  or  sport  —  or  gambling  —  they  are  all  the 
same — ”  He  looked  to  his  brother  to  finish  the  sentence. 

“Life  has  few  other  pleasures,  indeed.  This  man,  our  cousin, 
thought  differently,  I  suppose.  He  lived  retired ;  he  took  such 
pleasure  as  he  wanted,  and  he  died  young.” 

“  No  wonder !” 

“Well,  now  I  am  going  to  give  you  my  surprise.  He  had 
only  one  daughter ;  she  is  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful — also 
a  cousin  of  ours,  mind.  This  girl  was  twenty  when  her  father 
died ;  at  twenty-one  she  inherited  the  whole  of  the  great  fortune. 
She  was  then  about  the  biggest  heiress  in  France,  and  she  mar¬ 
ried.  She  might  have  married  anybody  she  pleased,  with  all  her 
money ;  she  might  have  married  a  great  English  lord — French 
lords  are  not  of  much  account.  But  she  did  not;  she  just  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  her  own  People.  He  was  a  young  man  who  had  made 
already  some  discoveries  or  other  in  science — what  they  call  a 
promising  young  man.  It  is  just  as  well  that  some  of  our  ability 
should  show  itself  in  other  than  business  lines.  The  name  of  this 
young  man  was  Emanuel  Elveda.” 

“  Oh  !”  The  other  man  looked  up  sharply.  “  Then  these  rich 
people  are  our  cousins !” 

“  I  thought  I  should  surprise  you,  brother.  Yes,  this  millionaire 
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and  her  daughter  are  our  cousins.  We  had  the  same  great-grand¬ 
father,  and  he  lived  in  the  Ghetto  of  some  Italian  town.  But 
there’s  more  to  tell.  They  had  not  been  married  very  long — a 
year,  perhaps — when  they  quarrelled  and  parted,  no  one  knows 
why.  As  for  the  husband,  he  went  away,  and  nobody  knows  what 
became  of  him.  He  is  dead,  probably.  The  wife,  who  had  a  baby, 
remained  abroad  until  three  or  four  years  ago.  But  she  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  her  own  People — goes  no  more  to  synagogue — and 
declares  herself  to  be  a  Spanish  Moor,  which  her  daughter  is  said 
to  believe.  A  Spanish  Moor!  So,  you  see,  our  cousin  is  not 
likely  to  own  us.” 

“  Where  is  the  money  2” 

“I  do  not  know.  My  inquiries  have  brought  me  little  further 
than  the  separation.  When  that  happened,  Isabel  Elveda  took 
the  management  of  her  fortune  out  of  the  hands  of  the  former 
manager,  who  was  one  of  Us,  and  placed  it  in  Christian  hands  in 
order  to  mark  her  departure.” 

“  Is  she  a  Christian,  then  2”  Mr.  Bernard  asked,  quickly. 

“  Not  that  I  know  of.  The  inheritance  was  invested,  when  the 
daughter  succeeded,  in  French  Rentes  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
English  Consols — safely  and  prudently  invested.  That  I  know, 
because  I  have  conversed  with  the  former  manager — an  old  man 
now.  Where  it  is  now  I  cannot  tell.” 

“This  great  fortune,  brother — ”  lie  stopped  and  waited. 

He  had  a  way  of  letting  his  brother  finish  the  sentence. 

“  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — it  belongs  to  the  family. 
It  is  true  that  this  woman  has  left  her  own  People,  but  she 
would  not,  surely,  give  away  such  an  immense  fortune  out  of  the 
family.  She  could  not.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  reflect  that  the 
management  of  this  fortune  is  in  the  hands  of  a  woman;  and 
that  she  may  be  tempted  to  play  with  it.  Fancy  an  ignorant  wom¬ 
an  playing  with  such  a  property  1  Think  of  the  sharks  and  the 
robbers  who  would  gather  round  her  as  soon  as  she  began  to  play  ! 
Think  of  the  rotten  things  she  would  be  made  to  bolster  up  for 
their  benefit !  Why,  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  what  might  happen.” 

Mr.  Bernard  nodded  thoughtfully. 

“  Do  you  know  how  much  it  is  ?  Forty  millions  of  francs  when 
this  woman  succeeded — more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  English 
money.  Sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year  !  Sixty  thousand  pounds 
a  year!  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  day!  Six 
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pounds  an  hour !  Thcre’s  a  fortune  for  you!  Good  Heavens! 
And  all  in  the  hands  of  one  woman  who  has  but  one  child — a 
girl.  The  girl  may  never  marry — she  seems  to  be  a  fool,  for  she 
says  she  shall  never  marry  —  or  she  may  have  no  children, 
or  she  may  die  —  then  —  brother  —  what  becomes  of  all  this 
money?  Besides,  I  have  heard  from  Paris.  Her  agent,  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Christian — it  is  whispered  among  Us — specu¬ 
lates — and  has  been  losing.” 

“  What  can  we  do  ?” 

“  She  has  left  her  People.  She  should  be  dead  to  us.  But  then 
it  isn’t  as  if  she  were  a  man  ;  and  it  isn’t  as  if  she  had  turned 
Christian,  for  she  hasn’t.  She  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jewess 
who  neglects  her  religion ;  and  she  is  always,  remember,  our 
cousin.  Perhaps  she  does  not  know  that  she  has  any  cousins  ; 
certainly  her  father  kept  up  no  acquaintance  with  our  side  of  the 
family.  In  that  case  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  inform  her  that  she 
has  a  large  family  of  cousins.  Perhaps  she  is  not  desirous  of 
cultivating  her  relations — that  is  her  lookout.  We  shall  certainly 
not  force  ourselves  upon  her — not  that  she  has  any  call  to  be 
ashamed.  What?  A  man  may  strip  himself  of  everything — 
religion  and  race  and  friends  and  money — but  he  can’t  strip  him¬ 
self  of  his  family;  that  remains.  You  belong  to  your  family,  you 
are  tied  to  your  family,  you  can’t  get  away  from  it — anyway. 
The  brothers  and  the  cousins  remain.” 

“They  do.” 

“  And  they  have  the  right  to  offer  assistance  and  counsel.  It 
may  not  be  taken,  but  they  can  offer  it.” 

“  Then  we  might — ” 

“  What  you  are  going  to  say,  brother,  is  exactly  my  opinion. 
W"e  might  call  upon  her.  Let  us  think  it  over.  I  learn  from 
Clara  that  Madame  Elveda,  our  cousin,  Isabel  Albu  that  was,  is  a 
proud  and  very  dignified  woman.  We  must  be  very  careful.  It 
will  not  do  to  fling  in  her  face  publicly  the  fact  that  she  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  what  she  is  not,  and  that  she  is  what  she  pretends 
not  to  be.  We  must  be  very  careful.” 

“  Hoes  Clara  know  ?” 

Mr.  Angelo  laughed  softly.  “  Would  a  wise  man  intrust  a 
secret  to  the  keeping  of  a  woman  ?  No,  no.  Clara  will  be  use¬ 
ful.  Clara  makes  herself  necessary  to  the  girl ;  but  Clara  does 
not  know  why.” 
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Just  then  the  door  was  poshed  open,  and  a  man  walked  in, 
looking  about  him.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age — say  of  forty- 
five.  He  had  the  healthy  brown  skin — with  stains  of  weather 
upon  it — which  belongs  to  men  who  have  travelled  or  voyaged 
much,  yet  nothing  of  the  sailor  in  his  aspect.  You  could  guess 
from  the  first  glance  at  his  face  that  he  was  a  traveller.  Ho  was 
not  dressed  quite  in  the  fashion  of  Piccadilly;  you  could  not,  from 
his  appearance,  assign  him  his  position  in  the  world.  Now  most 
men  can  be  set  down  as  this,  that,  or  the  other  merely  from  their 
outward  appearance.  For  instance,  looking  round  in  an  omnibus 
one  discovers  that  this  man  has  a  shop,  or  a  “  place  of  business 
and  that  the  other  man  is  in  the  City,  and  has  an  office;  and  that 
the  third  man  is  evidently  a  solicitor ;  and  the  fourth  man  is  a 
professional  in  one  of  the  fancy  kinds,  such  as  music;  and  the 
fifth  man  is  connected  with  the  Turf ;  and  the  sixth  is  an  actor ; 
and  the  seventh  is  a  rustic;  and  the  eighth  is  a  clergyman — and 
so  on.  It  was,  however,  more  difficult  to  guess  from  his  appear¬ 
ance  the  condition  or  calling  of  this  man.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
loose  jacket  of  brown  cloth,  and  had  a  soft  felt  hat;  so  far,  he 
might  have  been  an  artist  of  some  kind.  But  there  was  nothing 
of  the  artist  on  his  face.  His  other  garments  showed  signs  of 
long  wear;  his  boots  were  made  for  rough  work.  He  might 
have  been  returning  from  a  long  journey  ;  he  was  travel-stained ; 
his  hands  were,  and  always  had  been,  gloveless;  they  were  browned 
by  exposure,  and  the  fingers  were  horny,  as  if  they  worked.  These 
outward  signs,  taken  together,  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  known 
professions.  Yet  if  the  spectator  or  the  speculator  should  by  ac¬ 
cident  chance  upon  a  recollection  of  the  word  “  Pilgrim,”  that 
would  at  once  suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  man 
might  be  a  Pilgrim  ;  the  felt  hat,  in  imagination,  enlarged  its 
borders  and  became  ornamented  with  scallop-shells;  his  gray 
jacket  became  a  long  gray  gabardine,  with  a  belt  from  which 
hung  a  shell  and  scrip;  and  his  walking-stick  became  a  Pilgrim’s 
staff!  Pilgrim,  no  doubt.  Pilgrim  to  many  a  holy  shrine. 

A  Pilgrim,  truly.  This  man  had  wandered  alone  for  twenty 
years,  all  the  time  on  pilgrimage.  He  was,  as  you  shall  learn  in 
good  time,  the  greatest  Pilgrim  living — the  most  extensive  Pil¬ 
grim  of  past  or  present. 

This  man  was  no  other  than  Emanuel  Elveda,  the  very  man  of 
whom  the  brothers  had  just  before  been  talking,  lhe  arm  of 
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coincidence  brought  him  to  this  place  at  this  moment.  When 
last  you  saw  him  he  refused,  in  his  wife’s  drawing-room,  the 
wages  of  compromise.  He  was  young  then.  Twenty  years 
make  a  great  difference  in  every  man’s  face ;  the  change  is  not 
capricious,  but  by  law — see  my  great  work  of  the  future  on  the 
subject  of  Development,  Chapter  XLIV.,“  On  the  Face  and  its  Ex¬ 
pression  title  of  sub-section,  “  Influence  of  Occupation.”  It  is 
a  very  interesting  chapter,  and  full  of  learning.  Here  you  will 
see  set  forth — but  compare  Chapter  XCII.,  on  “Daily  Habit” — 
not  only  the  general  laws,  but  also  the  law  of  influence.  Show 
me  a  faithful  portrait  of  a  man  at  twenty-five,  and  another  of  the 
same  man  at  fifty,  and  I  will  read  the  history  of  his  habitual 
thoughts,  and  tell  you  the  kind  of  work  he  has  been  doing.  Such 
knowledge  should  prove  especially  useful  at  a  General  Election, 
the  choice  of  a  President,  or  the  recognition  of  a  Leader. 

This  man’s  life  had  been  that  of  a  philosopher;  therefore  his 
face  had  softened — all  the  lines  in  it  had  softened.  When  last 
we  saw  that  face  there  was  the  look  of  a  warrior — a  captain;  now 
it  was  the  face  of  a  ruler — a  sheikh.  The  man  had  ruled  nobody 
except  himself;  that  is  enough,  however,  when  the  self  is  great. 
There  had  been  the  keen  eye  of  a  hawk  on  the  face;  now  the 
eyes — the  deep  blue  eyes — were  softened.  Full  of  light  were 
they  still,  but  it  was  the  evening,  not  the  morning,  light.  Often  in 
twenty  years  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  a  face  vanish ;  look 
round  among  the  men  of  fifty,  and  restore,  if  you  can,  the  face  of 
one-and-twenty.  Where  is  it — that  face  so  bright  and  brave,  so 
pure  and  lofty  ?  Gone — gone !  The  smudges  of  thirty  years 
have  changed  and  spoiled  it;  it  is  spoiled  by  the  allurements  of 
life;  it  is  stained  with  wine,  puffed  with  feasting,  dragged  down 
by  the  tangles  of  Neaera’s  hair;  the  strong  face  has  become  weak; 
the  face  framed  for  wisdom  has  become  foolish. 

But  this  man’s  face  was  still  strong;  it  was  stronger  than  of 
old,  yet  no  longer  combative ;  his  brown  beard  was  flecked  with 
gray  ;  his  hair,  longer  than  most  men  wear  it,  was  thin  on  the 
temples  and  also  flecked  with  gray ;  crow’s-feet  lay  round  his 
eyes — which  were  serious  eyes  ;  a  deep  line  had  been  drawn 
across  his  forehead;  his  month,  so  far  as  could  be  seen  behind 
his  beard,  was  grave  and  set;  there  was  little  laughter  on  those 
lips.  And  he  wore  glasses — glasses  with  good  strong  blue  rims. 

He  removed  his  hat  as  he  entered,  and  stood  looking  about  him. 
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The  clerk  of  the  ground-floor  seeing  that  this  was  no  purchaser, 
but  perhaps  a  vender,  became  visible,  stepped  down  the  shop,  and 
asked  him  gently  how  he  could  serve  this  stranger. 

“  I  have  a  letter,”  he  said,  “  for  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo.” 

His  English  was  very  good,  but  it  had  a  foreign  accent.  You 
know  how  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  and  a  Russian  respectively 
speak  English — this  man  spoke  as  a  Russian  does,  quite  clearly 
and  distinctly,  and  with  all  the  aspirates  right,  yet  with  a  foreign 
accent. 

Mr.  Angelo  turned  round.  “  A  letter  for  me  ?  I  am  Mr. 
Aldebert  Angelo.  Hand  it  over,  my  friend.” 

The  visitor  produced  a  letter  from  a  large  leather  pocket-book, 
shiny  and  black  from  long  use.  “It  is,”  he  said,  “from  your 
Hamburg  correspondent,  Solomon  Rosenberg.” 

Mr.  Angelo  looked  at  him  curiously  and  opened  the  letter. 

“  Oh,  LORD  !”  he  cried.  Now,  nobody  had  ever  before  wit¬ 
nessed  such  a  phenomenon  in  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo.  He  was 
accustomed  to  receive  everything — changes  of  price,  depreciation 
of  value,  oj-  the  opposite — with  the  calm  of  a  philosopher.  At 
this  moment  he  gazed  upon  his  visitor  with  every  mark  of  un¬ 
controlled  amazement.  His  face  seemed  to  become  thin  as  well 
as  pale — but  this  was  a  spectral  illusion — he  opened  his  mouth, 
he  gasped. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  asked  his  brother. 

For  reply,  the  astonished  man  handed  over  the  letter,  murmur¬ 
ing,  “  Read  it  and  see  !” 

Mr.  Bernard  read  the  letter.  His  profession — if  any  can — 
teaches  one  to  guard  against  sudden  emotions.  The  most  sur¬ 
prising  things  do  not  disturb  the  Turf  man  outwardly.  He  did 
not  change  color;  he  only  lifted  his  eyes  and  glanced  at  the  man 
who  had  brought  the  letter,  and  then  gave  it  back  to  his  brother, 
and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

“You  are  Emanuel  Elveda?”  Mr.  Angelo  asked,  recovering  a 
little.  “  You  are  actually  Emanuel  Elveda  ?” 

“I  am  Emanuel  Elveda,”  the  man  replied,  gently.  He  ap¬ 
peared  quite  unconscious  of  any  cause  for  curiosity,  and  stood 
before  them  without  the  least  embarrassment. 

“  Pray — my  correspondent  does  not  tell  me  this,  there  may  be 
more  than  one  person  of  your  name — are  you  the  Emanuel  El¬ 
veda  who  married,  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  Paris,  one  Isabel, 
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daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Albu,  in  the  Synagogue,  Rue  Notre 
Dame  de  Nazareth  ?” 

“  I  am  that  Emanuel  Elveda.” 

“Oh!  and  I  believe  that  you  were  separated  from  your  wife 
about  a  year  afterwards  ?” 

“  That  is  so.” 

“  And  you  have  never  been  heard  of  since  ?” 

“  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  heard  of.  My  wife  had 
left  me.  I  had  neither  wife  nor  child  to  ask  after  me.  If  the 
world — which  has  long  forgotten  me  should  remember  me 
again,  and  should  choose  to  think  me  dead,  what  does  that 
matter  ?” 

“Neither  wife  nor  child?  Why,  your  wife  is  still  living  here 
in  London.” 

“  My  wife  has  left  me.  That  is  enough.” 

“Why  have  you  written  no  letters?”  Mr.  Angelo  put  this 
question,  gazing  upon  him  curiously. 

“  I  have,  besides,  neither  brother  nor  sister.  And  I  have  no 
money.  Therefore  I  am  a  person  of  no  interest  to  the  woild. 
Why  should  I  write  letters?  To  whom  should  I  write  letters?” 

“  How  do  we  know  that  you  are  Emanuel  Elveda  ?” 

“What  does  it  matter?  I  am  Isaac  Cohen,  if  you  like,  or 
Solomon  Lowe.  What  does  it  matter?  If  you  do  not  believe 
that  I  am  Emanuel  Elveda,  believe  that  I  am  somebody  else.” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  the  man.  The  reason  why  I  started 
when  I  read  your  letter  was  that  we  were  actually  talking  about 
you  at  that  very  moment.  A  coincidence  !” 

“Yes,  a  coincidence,”  Emanuel  answered,  carelessly.  Why 
should,  or  why  should  not,  these  people  talk  about  him?  He 
did  not  ask  why  they  were  talking  about  him  or  what  they 
were  saying.  He  was  indifferent.  Ihe  thing  did  not  con¬ 
cern  him. 

“In  all  these  years — twenty  years,  is  it  not?— of  your  absence, 
what,  if  we  may  ask,  have  you  been  doing  ?” 

“I  have  been  wandering — travelling — no — wandering  about 
the  world.” 

“  And  now  you  propose,  I  dare  say,  to  return  to  your  wife?” 

“  No ;  she  may  return  to  me,  if  she  pleases.  I  shall  not  return 
to  her.  Pray,  if  you  are  a  friend  of  my  wife’s — ” 

“  I  have  never  seen  her.” 
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“  Then  we  need  not  speak  of  her.  We  will  speak  of  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this  visit.  Your  friend  Solomon  Rosenberg,  of  Hamburg 
told  me  that  perhaps  you  could  assist  me  in  wbat  I  want.” 

“  What  is  your  business  ?  Is  it  money  ?” 

“There  is  no  money  in  any  business  of  mine.” 

“  I  remember  to  have  beard  that  you  were  a  man  of  science.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  money  in  science?” 

“  I  do  not  live  by  science,  but  by  the  work  of  my  bands.  I  am 
a  carver  in  wood.” 

“A  carver  in  wood!  You  are  a  man  of  science,  and  you  live 
by  the  work  of  your  bands!  And  your  wife  is  a  millionaire — • 
the  richest  woman  of  all  our  People — living  in  a  Palace !  And 
you  live  by  carving  wood  !  This  is  truly  wonderful !” 

“  Wbat  is  it  to  me  whether  my  late  wife  is  rich  or  poor?  Will 
you  do  for  me  wbat  I  want  ?  If  so,  I  will  work  for  you  ;  if  not, 
I  will  go.” 

“  What  do  you  ask  me  to  do  for  you  ?” 

“  Find  me  a  market  for  my  carving.  Herr  Rosenberg  says  you 
buy  such  things.  I  work  at  it  only  enough  to  pay  my  way,  and 
I  ask  but  little  for  my  work.” 

“  If  you  really  can  carve.  Plenty  of  men  pretend  to  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  but  a  real  carver  of  wood  is  as  difficult  to  find  as 
a  good  painter  of  pictures.  It  is  an  age  of  bad  art,  my  friend, 
bad  work,  bad  everything,  bad  workmen  multiplied  by  the  thou¬ 
sand.  If  you  can  really  carve,  look  at  this  chest,  now.”  He 
pointed  to  the  small  oak  chest  on  which  Mr.  Sidney  Bernard 
had  been  sitting  ;  it  was  covered  with  wood-carving  ;  there  were 
pilasters  on  the  sides  and  front;  there  were  vines  with  leaves  and 
clustering  grapes — a  very  beautiful  piece  of  old  carving  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance.  “Look  at  that,  now.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
piece  of  work — a  noble,  noble  piece  of  last  century  work?  Can 
you  equal  that  ?” 

The  man  stooped  and  examined  it  carefully.  “This,”  he  said, 
“  is  not  last  century  work  at  all.  It  was  executed  yesterday. 
Nor  is  it  noble  work;  it  is  common  work.  You  called  it  last 
century  work  in  order  to  try  me.  He  who  sells  this  chest  for 
good  work  or  for  old  work  commits  a  fraud.” 

Mr.  Angelo  laughed.  “  He  who  buys  it  for  good  work  or  for 
old  work,  my  friend,  commits  a  folly.  That  is  the  better  way  to 
put  it.  Come,  now,  Mr.  Elveda,  can  you  do  such  work  as  that? 
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“  Mine  is  very  much  finer  work.  This  is  coarse  in  execution 

and  common  in  design.”  _ 

“  Humph  '  I  thought  vou  were  a  scientific  man.  vv  ell,  it  you 

really  can  do  what  you  “say-  Come,  Mr.  Elveda,  bring  me  a 
sample  of  your  work.  If  it  is  only  as  fine  as  this  which  you  call 
coarse  and  common,  I’ll  take  all  you  can  do.  And  the  more  the 
better.  And  for  terms— but  you  shall  see.” 

“Thank  you.  I  will  begin  at  once.” 

“  What  is  your  address  ?  Where  are  you  lodging  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know.  I  must  find  one  somewhere.  Do  you  know 
of  any  place  where  I  could  live?  It  must  not  be  quite  in  the 
middle  of  the  houses.  They  choke  me.” 

Mr.  Angelo  stroked  his  chin  thoughtfully.  Then  he  looked  at 
his  brother  and  nodded  his  head,  with  the  least  little  emphasis  as 

of  private  meaning  and  intelligence. 

“Perhaps  I  can.  You  want  to  work  at  home  and  to  have 
meals  at  home,  I  suppose.  Yes.  Yours  is  clean  work.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  don’t  carry  on  scientific  work — which  means  stinks  and 
bottles  in  your  room— only  the  carving.  Yes.  You  don’t  want, 
naturally,  to  be  very  near  your  wife— you  are  not  anxious  to  meet 
Per — you  are  not  anxious  for  her  to  meet  you— of  course  not. 
■Well,  now,  my  friend  here— Mr.  Bernard  is  his  name — happens 
to  have  a  room  in  his  house  which  would  just  suit  you.”  Mr. 
Bernard  started  slightly,  but  made  no  other  sign.  “You  can 
have  it  for  five  shillings  a  week,  and  you  can  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  about  meals.  His  daughter  teaches  music,  which  won’t  in¬ 
terfere  with  your  work.  Make  it  lively,  like  a  barrel-organ  all 
day  in  the  street.  The  place  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  town— a 
cheerful,  airy  locality,  looking  out  over  a — kind  of  garden.  And 
you  can  get  about  by  the  Underground  Railway— Portland  Road 
Station.” 

“Thank  you.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  offer  if  this 
gentleman — ” 

“  Oh  yes !”  said  Mr.  Bernard.  “  I  suppose  you  can  have  the 
room.  Shall  you  want  it  for  long?” 

“  Not  for  long ;  I  have  some  business  to  get  through — the 
business  that  brought  me  here.  Perhaps  two  or  three  months 
then  I  shall  go  away  again.” 

“There’s  another  thing,”  Mr.  Angelo  continued.  “If  you 
don’t  want-to  be  known,  you  had  better  take  another  name. 
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Many  of  our  People  do,  you  know.  My  name  is  not  Angelo. 
If  you  don’t  want  people  to  go  about  saying  that  Emanuel 
Elveda,  who  was  thought  to  be  dead,  has  come  back  to  life,  you  had 
better  call  yourself  something  else.  Just  as  you  like,  you  know, 
but  if  you  don’t  want  to  be  talked  about  you  had  better  work  un¬ 
der  another  name.  Emanuel  Ellis,  say — eh?  Why  not  Ellis?” 

“  As  you  please.  Let  it  be  Ellis — or  anything  else — as  you 
please.” 

“  Where  are  your  things  ?” 

“  I  have  a  bag  with  a  change  of  clothes  and  my  tools.” 

“Very  good!  Then  here  is  the  address.”  Mr.  Angelo  wrote 
it  down  on  a  card.  “  Mr.  Bernard  is  now  going  home,  and  will 
see  that  things  are  ready  for  you.  Good-morning,  my  friend. 
Good-morning,  Mr.  Ellis.” 

Emanuel  Elveda  took  the  card,  read  the  address,  inclined  his 
head  gravely,  and  went  away. 

“Brother,”  said  Mr.  Angelo,  when  the  door  closed,  “I  prom¬ 
ised  you  a  surprise,  but  hang  me  if  I  was  prepared  for  such  a 
surprise  as  this!  Well,  now!  That  is  Emanuel  Elveda — our 
cousin  by  marriage.  We  may  as  well  keep  the  little  secret  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  keep  the  man  under  our  own  eyes — eh  ?  Your  lodger. 
No  need  for  the  world  to  know  that  Emanuel  Elveda,  thought  to 
be  dead,  has  come  back  to  life  again — eh  ?  His  wife  don’t  want 
him  back.  Nobody  wants  him  back.  But  where  there  is  money 
it’s  well  to  be  careful.” 

“Quite  as  well,”  his  brother  repeated.  “As  to  the  man,  now — ” 

“  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  The  man  is  clearly  one 
of  those  unfortunates  who  never  could  make  money  with  all  the 
chances  in  the  world.  He  married  a  millionaire,  and  he  left  her 
— think  of  that!  He  keeps  himself  with  wood-carving — actually, 
with  wood-carving !  He’s  a  chemist,  and  I  don’t  know  what. 
He  ought  to  be  discovering  things,  taking  out  patents — rolling  in 
riches.  Wood-carving  !  And  his  wife  a  millionaire  !  He  won’t 
give  you  any  trouble,  brother,  and  it  really  is  just  as  well  to 
know  what  he  is  doing.  We  may  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
all  that  money  back  through  this  very  man.  Wood-carving  ! 
Well,  I  shall  get  him  cheap,  I  dare  say.  That  will  be  something 
— if  he  can  really  carve.  And  I  shall  be  useful  to  him.  There’s 
no  gratitude  in  trade;  but  in  science,  who  knows?  And  the  El- 
veda’s  were  always  fools  about  money.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


IN  THE  LABORATORY 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  more  fall  of  mystery  which  is 
a  form  of  delight  than  a  well-ordered  laboratory.  A  woman’s 
heart  is  full  of  mystery ;  but  even  when  one  has  it — surrendered 
at  discretion  and  given  up — in  one’s  own  custody  it  is  so  very, 
very  hard  to  read.  A  cuneiform,  a  Ilittite  inscription  is  as  legible. 
A  factory  with  its  steam-engine  and  complicated  wheels  and  whirr 
is  full  of  mystery,  but  of  a  kind  which  makes  the  beholders  won¬ 
der  and  utter  vague  commonplaces  about  the  ingenuity  of  man. 
A  studio  with  pictures  in  various  stages  of  advancement,  from  the 
portrait  which  is  as  yet  a  mere  ghost  in  chalk  to  the  finished 
figure,  with  bits  of  tapestry,  a  gallery  of  carved  wood,  armor, 
spear-heads,  swords,  mirrors,  costumes,  and  properties  of  all  kinds, 
is  full  of  mystery.  But  a  chemical  laboratory,  with  its  bottles, 
retorts,  crucibles,  scales  under  glass,  blow-pipes,  glass  rods,  glass 
cylinders,  jars,  pestle  and  mortar,  and  its  strange  smells,  is  the 
most  mysterious  thing  in  the  whole  world.  We  are  so  well  edu¬ 
cated  now  that  we  no  longer  expect  the  bottles  to  go  pop  of  their 
own  accord.  Time  was  when  a  lecture  on  chemistry  was  given 
once  a  year  at  the  Athenaeum  or  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  it  was 
bound  to  end  with  a  pop.  But  the  laboratory  recalls  necroman¬ 
cers,  poisoners,  alchemists,  searchers  after  the  divine  Elixir — some 
day  they  will  find  it,  I  dare  say — magicians,  physicians,  conjurers, 
and  all  those  who  formerly  worked  with  a  crucible  and  a  furnace ; 
they  all  belong  to  the  laboratory.  And  from  the  laboratory  will 
come,  in  the  future,  the  secrets  that  are  going  to  do  such  wonder¬ 
ful  things  for  the  human  race.  The  mysteries  of  the  future,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  past,  are  in  the  laboratory.  As  for  the 
mysteries  of  the  present,  they  belong  to  the  chemist  himself. 

Harold  Alleyne  was  the  chemist  of  the  present.  He  belonged 
by  birth  to  a  family  which  had  not  for  many  generations  been 
called  upon  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  It  was,  in  fact,  afflicted 
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with  a  peerage.  Now,  a  peerage  of  long  standing  is  apt  to  de¬ 
velop,  in  those  members  of  the  family  who  stand  near  to  the 
title,  a  certain  indolence  of  brain  which  only  wants  encourage¬ 
ment  to  spring  up  in  every  human  creature.  Our  brains  would 
be  overrun  with  this  weed  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  work. 
Nobody  except  Rabelais  has  ever  thoroughly  comprehended  the 
true  beneficence  of  that  necessity.  Most  of  us  would  like  nothing- 
better  than  to  stroll  and  talk  between  meals  or  to  sit  in  drowsy 
content,  Black  Jack  or  Brown  George  at  our  elbows,  and  tobacco 
within  reach,  either  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  or  beside  the 
fire,  nodding  at  intervals,  and  from  time  to  time  taking  another 
pull.  Such  a  heavenly  life  had  been  led  by  Harold’s  people  for 
certainly  two  hundred  years — in  fact,  ever  since  they  fought  in 
the  Civil  War.  They  feasted  and  drank  and  took  their  tobacco 
and  slept  all  through  the  last  century,  and,  indeed,  until  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this,  which  is  now  coming  to  an  end.  They 
grew  fat  of  body  and  sluggish  in  mind  as  they  continued  in  their 
Castle  of  Indolence.  No  family  ever  produced  history  so  blame¬ 
less,  so  absolutely  barren  of  incident,  so  completely  devoid  of 
distinction,  at  this  noble  family,  whose  head  was  the  Earl  of  Hay- 
ling.  This  late  nineteenth  century,  however,  is  pestilently  break¬ 
ing  up  all  the  good  old  traditions.  Among  other  things,  it  has 
produced  a  most  remarkable  spirit  of  activity  or  restlessness, 
which  is  driving  the  younger  sons  and  the  grandsons  into  the 
learned  professions  and  into  trade  and  into  pursuits  which  are 
neither  trade  nor  profession.  Formerly  they  went  into  the  Army 
or  they  did  nothing.  They  are  now  found  at  the  Bar  and  in  the 
hospitals;  they  are  found  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  in  mer¬ 
chants’  offices ;  they  are  found  on  cattle  ranches ;  they  are  even,  I 
am  informed,  found  on  the  beach  among  the  isles  of  the  Pacific. 
This  restlessness  seized  upon  the  young  Earl  of  Hayling — it  was 
in  the  Sixties — it  was  an  early  case  of  the  disorder ;  it  was  then 
accounted  wonderful ;  it  so  possessed  that  young  nobleman  that 
he  laid  down  his  title  and  his  estates  and  everything  that  he  had; 
he  did  this  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood,  he  executed  a  legal  in¬ 
strument  by  which  his  brother,  the  Honorable  Guy,  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  to  use  for  himself  all  his  rents  until  his  return ;  he 
would  have  given  him  the  title  as  well,  but  he  could  not.  He 
did,  however,  assure  the  Honorable  Guy  that  he  should  never  re¬ 
turn.  When  this  was  done  he  put  on  common  clothes,  he  sought 
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the  Port  of  London,  and  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast. 
For  ten  years  nobody  heard  anything  more  of  him  ;  then  his  so¬ 
licitor  met  him  by  accident,  down  Limehouse  way,  still  dressed 
as  a  sailor — hale,  hearty,  and  cheerful.  The  sailor  Earl  inquired 
kindly  after  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  sent  a  reassuring  mes¬ 
sage  to  his  brother  that  he  did  not  mean  to  return,  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared  again.  Therefore  Harold,  whose  father,  the  Honorable 
Guy,  was  now  dead,  knew  not  whether  he  was  a  Peer  or  not. 
Ilis  uncle  might  be  alive — very  likely  he  was  alive;  he  might 
have  married — most  men  are  married  by  the  time  they  are  fifty  ; 
there  might  be  heirs — most  men,  married  men,  of  fifty  do  have 
heirs, -male  heirs  —  sons.  Meantime,  when  his  father  died,  the 
right  to  draw  the  rents  was  lost,  and  all  the  money  was  accumu¬ 
lating  for  the  next  Earl,  whoever  he  might  be. 

The  intellectual  restlessness  which  caused  his  uncle  to  run  away 
at  the  age  of  five-and-tvventy  passed  over  Harold’s  father,  who  lived 
in  the  country,  and  dozed  between  meals,  and  presently  passed 
away  peacefully  in  an  after-luncheon  nap,  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  so. 
It  descended,  however,  to  Harold  himself,  and  made  him  a  man 
of  science  ;  not  a  dabbler  in  science — a  man  of  science.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge  he  took  a  first-class  in  science;  he  became  a  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  his  college;  he  worked  at  science  as  resolutely  as  if 
he  had  his  bread  as  well  as  his  name  to  make.  The  former  was 
already  provided  for.  His  father,  who  enjoyed  the  family  estates 
for  twenty  years,  left  him  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
which  is  a  good  start  in  life.  A  man  with  fifteen  hundred  a  year 
can  do  anything  in  reason.  The  things  that  are  unreasonable 
can  always  be  bought,  but  they  are  costly.  Harold  lived  in  Chel¬ 
sea.  Lie  inhabited  a  house  built  for  a  studio — a  tadpole  kind  of 
house,  all  studio  and  staircase,  with  two  or  three  little  rooms 
added  for  feeding  and  sleeping ;  the  house  was,  in  fact,  a  studio, 
and  nothing  else.  He  turned  the  studio  into  a  laboratory.  Thus 
transformed,  it  was  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor.  It  had  a 
broad  north  window  and  a  piece  of  skylight ;  it  was  provided 
with  a  furnace,  a  sink,  and  a  tap,  for  when  the  chemist  is  not  ex¬ 
perimenting  he  is  washing  up.  There  were  tables  with  jets  of 
gas,  blow-pipes,  and  contrivances  for  holding  things  in  position 
while  they  were  tortured  by  the  flame  into  yielding  up  their 
secrets;  there  were  shelves  of  books  in  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  as  well  as  English ;  there  was  a  writing-table  of  propor- 
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tions  almost  equal  to  that  of  Madame  Elveda’s.  It  was  an  honest 
workshop,  as  complete  as  a  small  laboratory  can  be.  One  thing 
it  possessed  which  does  not  usually  belong  to  a  laboratory— the 
portrait  of  a  girl,  a  cabinet  photograph,  clear,  bold  of  outline, 
true,  and  natural,  taken  in  Italy,  where  the  lens  is  clearer  and  the 
sun  stronger  than  in  this  country.  It  stood  in  a  frame  on  the 
table,  so  that  the  worker  could  refresh  his  soul  from  time  to  time 
by  the  contemplation  of  it  and  the  consideration  of  its  owner’s 
virtues. 

This  morning  Harold  was  at  work  alone  in  his  laboratory.  As 
it  was  not  many  days  after  his  dismissal  by  the  young  lady  whose 
portrait  stood  on  the  table,  he  should  have  presented  certain  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  marks  of  discomfiture,  rage,  disappointment,  and 
despair.  I  have  never  with  these  eyes  of  mine  beheld  a  rejected 
lover  except  one,  when  the  creature  actually  laughed  and  jumped 
over  the  table  for  joy,  for  he  had  been  afraid  that  he  should  be 
accepted.  This  young  man  certainly  did  not  jump  for  joy ;  nor 
did  he  clinch  his  fist  and  knit  his  brows ;  nor  did  he  sit  in  the 
corner  and  sigh — nothing  of  the  kind.  As  Charlotte  -Werter  s 
Charlotte — went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter,  so  this  young  man 
went  on  with  his  Research.  He  was  always  conducting  a  Re¬ 
search  ;  it  had  been  interrupted  by  a  young  lady  who  told  him  to 
think  of  her  no  longer  except  as  a  friend ;  he  had  now  resumed 
his  labors  until  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  His  face  wore  the 
grave  and  steady  look  of  one  who  works  and  watches  and  thinks 
and  seeks  for  facts,  always  new  facts.  It  is  the  look  which  en¬ 
nobles  ;  there  is  no  expression  brought  to  the  face  by  any  other 
work  which  so  much  ennobles  the  face  ;  let  our  sons  take  up  no 
lesser  and  lower  work  than  this.  On  the  table — but  he  was  not 
sitting  at  the  table— beside  the  portrait  lay  a  letter  from  Francesca ; 
he  had  opened  it  and  read  it.  Not  a  word  was  there  about  the  few 
words  of  explanation  and  the  Thing  Impossible ;  it  was  free  and 
frank,  like  all  her  letters,  friendly,  confidential ;  she  meant  to  carry 
out  her  promise  ;  she  would  write  to  him  just  as  if  there  had  been 
no  such  episode.  Very  well  5  love-making  set  aside  for  the  present, 
work  could  be  resumed;  meantime  one  could  wait;  the  future 
might  bring  much.  Francesca  was  a  girl  of  many  fancies , 
Melkah,  the  wise  woman,  had  delivered  an  Oracle  of  Comfort  and 
of  Hope. 

He  worked  from  ten  o’clock  till  noon  ;  what  he  worked  upon 
5* 
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you  may  find  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Chemical  Society  ”  of 
last  year.  While  he  was  still  engaged,  the  door  of  his  laboratoiy 
was  opened,  and  a  man  appeared  without  being  announced. 
Harold  heard  nothing.  The  man  waited  for  a  moment.  He 
looked  about  the  room  and  nodded.  He  looked  at  the  ownei  of 
the  place  and  he  smiled.  Then  he  stepped  softly  across  the  room 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  Harold’s  shoulder.  Harold  started, 
dropped  his  blow-pipe,  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  “  You  !  ’  he  cried. 

“You! _ Emanuel!  —  my  dear  friend,  where  have  you  been? 

What  have  you  been  doing  ?  Why  have  you  never  written  to  me  ?” 
He  seized  both  hands,  and  began  again  :  “  Where  have  you  been? 
What  have  you  been  doing?  Sit  down — sit  down.  Take  this 
chair— so.  Now  let  us  talk.  Where  have  you  been  ?” 

“  I  have  been,  as  usual,  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth.” 
He  spoke  gently  and  softly,  with  a  foreign  accent. 

“Your  name  is  not  Emanuel,  but  Cartaphilus.  You  are  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  the  Wandering  Jew.” 

“  I  am  a  wandering  Jew,  that  is  quite  certain.  Yet  not  Carta- 

philus.” 

“  When  I  made  your  acquaintance  you  had  been  wandering  for 
sixteen  years — and  that  is  four  years  ago  ’ 

“Yes,  I  am  still  a  wanderer.  I  wander  about  the  world  and 
look  on.  It  is  very  interesting.” 

“  You  ought  to  write  down  what  you  know.” 

“I  will,  perhaps,  some  day,  but  one  gets  out  of  the  habit  of 
writing.  The  ancients  meditated ;  the  moderns  write.  I  prefer 
the  ancient  practice.” 

“  They  died,  and  their  meditations  were  lost.” 

“  They  returned  to  the  earth.  On  that  very  day  their  thoughts 
perished.  Perhaps,  my  friend — perhaps;  if  anything  ever  per¬ 
ishes.  Yes,  I  have  been  wandering  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
I  began  my  travels  first  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  trouble.  It 
was  a  grievous  trouble,  and  I  had  to  get  as  far  away  from  it  as 
possible.  It  was  a  trouble,  too,  that  could  not  be  shaken  oil 
like  a  humpback.  But,  by  the  help  of  distance,  it  might  some¬ 
times  be  forgotten.  So  I  wandered  about  the  world,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  sometimes  forgetting  this  trouble.” 

“Why  did  you  not  write  to  me  ?” 

“  I  lost  your  address.  When  I  got  back  to  London  I  looked 
for  it  in  the  Directory  and  found  it,  and  here  I  am.” 
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“What  about  your  scientific  ideas?  You  were  as  full  of 
science  as  of  philosophy  and  prophecy.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  presently.  Is  this  your  laboratory  ? — your  own  ?” 

“My  own.  Your  own,  if  you  like.  Oh  !  not  in  Spanish  par¬ 
lance.  It  is  your  own  to  use  whenever  you  please — all  day  long 
— every  day.” 

“Thanks.  I  will  use  it,  if  only  as  a  proof  that  you  have  not 
forgotten  me.” 

“Forgotten  you,  Emanuel!  How  could  I  forget  you?”  Again 
he  held  out  both  hands.  “  How  could  lever  forget  the  manner  of 
meeting  you?  It  was  in  the  Desert  east  of  Petra.  There  I  found 
the  man  of  science — the  Philosopher — -with  a  tribe  of  Bedouins, 
wandering  with  them,  living  with  them,  dressed  in  their  dress, 
only  with  spectacles.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  astonishment  when 
one  of  those  sons  of  the  Desert,  but  with  spectacles,  addressed  me 
iu  German,  French,  and  English.” 

“  It  was  a  happy  meeting.  As  for  me,  wherever  I  go,  I  always 
dress  like  the  people  and  talk  their  language.” 

“  Hang  it  1  one  must  first  learn  their  language.” 

“That  is  easy  ;  mostly  they  are  only  dialects.” 

“Easy  to  you,  perhaps.  Then  that  journey  across  the  Desert 
to  the  Euphrates,  passed  on  from  tribe  to  tribe,  with  you  to  talk 
for  me  and  with  me — I  suppose  you  think  it  easy  for  me  to  for¬ 
get  that?  And  the  journey  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
among  the  mounds  and  the  ruins  and  the  lions.  Easy  to  forget 
that,  of  course  ?” 

“  I  remember  that  journey — so — so  well.” 

“  We  were  together  six  months,  and  now  it  seems  so  short  a 
time  and  yet  so  long.  I  learned  more  from  you  in  that  short 
half-year  than  I  learned  in  all  my  life  before  from  all  the  books. 
Forget  you,  Emanuel  ?  Why,  you  poured  ideas  into  my  brain  ; 
yon  preached  to  me  ;  you  prophesied.  Forget  you?  Why,  when 
you  talked  you  carried  my  spirit  away.  I  forgot  everything,  I 
heard  nothing,  I  saw  nothing,  except  what  you  wished  me  to  see 
and  to  hear  and  to  think.  Is  there  another  man  in  the  world 
who  has  this  power,  I  wonder?  You  are  the  last  of  the  prophets. 
I  understand  now  what  those  felt  who  listened  to  the  Great 
Prophets  of  old.  You  shall  talk  to  me  again,  if  you  will.  I 
wonder  whether  in  this  crowded  town  you  will  have  the  same 
power  as  you  possessed  in  the  wild  free  air  of  the  Deseit. 
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“  It  is  the  thing  that  is  said — the  mind  that  receives — not  the 
place  where  the  thing  is  said.  My  friend,  it  is  because  you  are 
what  you  are — able  to  receive  and  understand — that  you  were 
carried  away.  One  might  say  the  same  thing  to  a  thousand  men, 
and  they  would  not  be  moved  in  the  least  not  in  the  least. 
But  it  is  pleasant— oh!  it  is  very  pleasant Emanuel  spoke 
gently,  with  his  musical  voice — “  to  hear  such  words.  Let  us 
agree  never  to  forget  that  journey.  We  saw  many  men;  we 
pleased  ourselves  with  restoring  the  old  civilization  where  it  was 
born ;  we  learned  a  good  deal.  As  for  what  I  said,  I  had  many 
things  to  say,  I  remember.  When  one  wanders  about,  many 
ideas  come  to  one.  But  friendship  exaggerates ;  you  speak  too 
well  of  my  poor  thoughts.  Yet  to  receive  another  man’s  thoughts 
demands,  at  least,  an  equal— sometimes  a  higher— nature.  Per¬ 
haps  the  air  of  the  Desert  helped.” 

“It  is  the  finest  air  in  all  the  world.  It  lifts  the  soul,  Emanuel. 

I  am  taller  and  bigger  since  I  drank  that  air. 

“As  for  me,  it  is  my  native  air.  The  Jew  comes  from  the 
Desert ;  he  wandered  for  forty  years  in  that  great  Syrian  Desert, 
till  two  men  only  were  left  of  all  those  who  came  out  of  Egypt. 
All  those  were  dead— they  and  their  slavish  minds.  When  these 
were  dead,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Desert  strong  in  the  souls  of 
their  children,  Joshua  led  them  on  to  conquest.  We  are  children 
of  the  Desert.” 

“Yes,  you  were  at  home  there.  The  place  inspired  you. 
Here  was  a  man  with  science  without  a  laboratory  ;  of  learning 
without  books ;  a  philosopher  without  paper  and  pen  ;  a  teacher 
with  but  one  disciple;  a  traveller  without  money;  a  man  of 
ideas  careless  whether  they  could  be  given  to  the  world  01  not , 
a  man  without  ambitions,  without  desires,  content  with  the 
lowest.  The  last  of  the  Prophets  was  also  the  last  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims.” 

“  Since  you  say  so,  Harold.” 

“  When  last  we  parted  it  was  at  Sidon.  I  was  going  on  to 
Beyrout ;  you  were  going  to  make  your  way  lo  Damascus. 
Heavens!  how  dull  and  flat  it  was  without  you!  But  you  are 
home,  and  now  we  will  talk  again.” 

“  I  went  on  to  Damascus.  In  the  Lebanon  some  robbers 
stripped  me  of  all  my  clothes — -I  had  nothing  else — and  they 
left  me  my  note-book.  So  I  was  once  more  in  the  condition  in 
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which  you  found  me.  But  I  got  to  the  city,  where  I  found  many 
of  our  People,  and  I  stayed  there  a  long  time.” 

“There  is  no  laboratory  at  Damascus,  I  suppose?” 

“  No.  I  thought  about  a  good  many  things,  and  I  worked  at 
my  trade  to  pay  my  way.  I  discovered,  as  I  always  do,  a  man 
who  would  buy,  in  order  to  sell  for  more  money,  as  much  as  I 
would  do  for  him.  No  man  will  ever  starve  who  can  by  working 
put  money  into  another  man’s  hands.  I  looked  about  for  books 
— the  old  Arabic  books — in  Damascus,  but  I  found  no  profit  in 
them.  Books  are  chiefly  for  the  ignorant,  and  they  deceive  as 
much  as  they  lead.  There  was  a  physician  in  Damascus  who 
boasted  himself  to  be  a  chemist — -he  was  one  of  our  People.  He 
wanted  me  to  make  things  for  him — things  to  make  a  woman’s 
eyes  bright  and  her  skin  soft,  things  to  make  an  old  man  young 
again — so  that  he  might  sell  them  and  grow  rich.  I  refused. 
He  became  importunate.  So  I  left  the  place.  Why  should  I 
make  men  rich  ?  Besides,  I  was  restless.” 

“  Wherefore  ?” 

“  I  was  restless  because  I  was  by  this  time  wholly  possessed 
with  a  thought.  It  was  such  a  thought  as  threatened  never  to 
take  shape,  but  always  to  possess  me  to  the  end.  Men  whom 
such  a  thought  possesses  go  mad.  I  believed  that  I  was  going 
mad  unless  I  could  get  rid  of  that  thought.  So  I  arose  and  took 
my  staff  and  set  out  again.” 

“  Which  way  this  time?” 

“I  was  so  filled  with  my  thought  that  I  took  little  note  of 
where  I  went  or  what  I  saw.  First  I  went  over  the  mountains 
to  Hamath  and  Aleppo,  now  I  struck  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  so  up  into  Armenia.  It  was  a  long  walk — six  hundred  miles, 
I  believe.  It  was  lonely.  There  were  dangers  from  wild  beasts 
as  well  as  from  robbers.  But  I  feared  no  dangers ;  I  never  fell 
into  any  worse  trouble  than  being  robbed  of  my  clothes.  I  was 
always  thinking  as  I  went  along  about  this  great  idea  of  mine. 
Presently — I  do  not  remember  the  way — I  got  to  Trebizonde. 
Here  I  found  many  of  my  People,  and  I  stayed  there  for  a  while. 
But  this  thought  of  mine,  which  would  not  leave  me  day  or  night, 
made  me  restless  again,  and  I  went  away  from  Trebizonde  and 
travelled  eastward,  and  presently  found  myself  at  Tiflis  among 
the  Russians — and  at  Astrakhan — and  so  into  European  Russia, 
and  then — then — ah  ! — then — ” 
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“You  have  done  more  tbau  think  of  something,  Emanuel;  you 
have  discovered  something.” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  simply,  “I  have;  and  I  have  come  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  order  to  tell  you,  and  you  alone.” 

“I  see  it  in  your  eyes.  Why,  I  was  always  sure  you  would. 
A  man  with  your  wealth  of  ideas  is  bound  to  discover  things. 
Some  men  poke  about  purblind.  You  have  got  eyes  that  see 
through  a  stone  wall.” 

Emanuel  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  packet  of  papers  tied 
up  with  string.  It  was  significant  that  the  paper  was  of  the  com¬ 
monest  and  the  string  of  the  poorest.  “There  is  my  secret,”  he 
said.  “  It  is  there  for  you  to  read,  with  the  history  of  how  I 
came  upon  it.  I  give  it  to  you ;  do  what  you  will  with  it.  Only 
do  not  open  the  packet  yet — lock  it  up  somewhere.  Open  it  and 
read  it  after  I  have  told  you  what  it  is.” 

There  was  a  small  safe  standing  in  one  corner  of  the  laboratory; 
Harold  opened  it  and  placed  the  packet  within.  “  There  !”  he 
said,  locking  the  door  again.  “  So  much  is  easy.  You  will  tell 
me  more,  my  friend,  when  you  please — I  shall  not  ask.”  He 
spoke  carelessly.  A  chemical  discovery  may  be  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  most  important,  yet  not  a  thing  calculated  to  fire 
the  imagination — a  combination  of  gas ;  a  new  metal ;  how  to 
work  an  old  metal ;  a  new  salt  with  properties  previously  unsus¬ 
pected.  It  would  wait. 

“Is  the  safe  fire-proof?”  asked  Emanuel,  anxiously. 

“  It  is  said  to  be — I  hope  it  will  not  be  tested.  In  such  a 
simple  thing  it  is  always  best  to  accept  the  assurance  of  the 
maker.  But,  indeed,  I  think  it  is.  Do  not  be  anxious  about  it.” 

Emanuel  heaved — or  breathed— or  fetched— I  think  he  fetched 
— a  deep,  deep  sigh.  “  It  is  out  of  my  hands  at  last.  To-night 
I  shall  sleep  in  peace.  The  house  may  catch  fire  and  I  shall  not 
mind;  I  may  be  run  over  in  the  street  and  killed,  and  it  will  not 
matter  at  all.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  the  world,  since  the 
thing  is  in  your  hands.” 

“But,  Emanuel,  is  it  so  very  great  a  secret,  then  ?” 

“It  is  great  enough — you  will  not  believe  this  until  you  learn 
what  it  is — groat  enough,  I  say,  to  change  the  whole  future  of  the 
world.” 

Harold  opened  his  eyes  and  his  mouth.  The  latter  gesture  is 
unworthy  a  philosopher,  but  it  is  traditional — and  it  is  conven- 
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tional.  It  means  astonishment,  combined,  in  some  cases,  with 
incredulity. 

“  Change  the  future  of  the  world  ?”  he  echoed. 

“  As  only  a  chemical  discovery  can.  Gunpowder,  steam,  elec¬ 
tricity,  anaesthetics — we  get  them  all  through  chemistry.  This  is 
another  victory  over  the  forces  of  Nature.” 

“  When  will  yon  tell  me,  Emanuel  ?” 

“  Presently.  Meantime  ” — he  laughed  gently — “  find  me  the 
largest  adjective  in  your  language:  ‘stupendous’ — ‘amazing’ — 
‘  epoch-making  ’ — what  you  will,  and  keep  it  ready  for  use.  Oh  ! 
I  did  well  to  be  restless,  since  I  was  possessed  with  such  a  dis¬ 
covery.” 

“  But —  Good  Heavens !” 

“Yes.  I  want  to  tell  it  after  my  own  fashion.  You  remem¬ 
ber  how  we  used  to  talk,  after  nightfall,  outside  the  tents,  in  the 
cool  dry  air  which  stimulates  the  brain  better  than  champagne — 
well,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  again  like  that  and  so  tell  you  thus. 
Patience,  my  friend,  for  a  little.  Now  think!  I  had  that  secret 
in  my  mind,  fully  grown,  proved,  and  ready  to  be  put  into  prac¬ 
tice — not  written,  not  communicated  to  anybody,  but  lying  in  my 
mind — and  I  was  only  one  of  a  company — a  herd — of  starving 
wretches  driven  across  Russia,  penniless  and  in  rags,  with  this 
great  Thing  newly  born  and  living  in  my  head.  Oh  !  The  words, 
the  formula,  the  letters  burned  themselves  in  my  brain.  All  day 
long  I  saw  them  written  in  the  sky ;  all  night  long  a  voice  shout¬ 
ed  them  in  my  ears.  I  had  no  means  of  writing  anything — there 
was  neither  paper  nor  pencil.  Then  I  thought  what  if  I  were  to 
die  ?  Some  of  our  company  did  die.  Fatigue,  exposure,  anguish, 
bad  food,  killed  many  of  them.  What  if  the  same  causes  killed 
me  ?  Men  die  suddenly  at  any  time.  The  heart  stops ;  there  is 
an  end.  Something  falls  upon  them  and  kills  them  ;  they  are 
murdered  ;  they  fall  sick  and  die ;  then  all  their  knowledge  dies 
with  them.  To  the  next  world  we  carry  neither  our  wisdom  nor 
our  foolishness,  neither  our  wealth  nor  our  poverty.  The  terror 
of  it  alone  was  near  to  killing  me.  But  I  did  not  die.  When 
we  arrived  at  a  place  with  some  civilization  I  hastened  to  wiite 
it  down.  Yes,  even  before  washing  and  eating,  I  wrote  it  down 
and  addressed  it  with  your  name — Harold  Alleyne,  London. 
Even  then  I  had  no  rest,  because  it  might  be  stolen  and  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  one  who —  Well,  it  is  safe  at  last.  I 
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have  come  across  Europe  with  the  packet  in  my  hands.  I  have 
not  lost  it,  I  have  not  been  robbed,  the  train  was  not  destroyed 
by  a  collision,  nor  was  the  steamer  wrecked.  The  packet  is  safe 
at  last  and  in  your  hands.” 

“To  say” — Harold  tried  to  repress  his  own  excitement — “to 
say  that  you  have  made  me  curious  is  to  say  a  thing  ridiculous. 
I  am  burning  to  know — but  you  shall  tell  me  at  your  own  time. 
I  have  your  secret  locked  up  safely.” 

“  You  shall  use  it  as  you  like.  I  give  it  to  you.” 

“Nonsense!  How  can  I  make  use  of  your  discovery?  By 
selling  it?  You  would  scarcely  approve  of  that.  If  you  honor 
me  with  your  confidence  that  is  everything  to  me.  It  is  your 
discovery.  You  shall  have  the  honor  and  the  fame  of  it.” 

Emanuel  shook  his  head. 

“I  want  neither  honor  nor  fame,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  do 
something — if  possible,  something  great — before  I  go  hence  and 
am  no  more  seen.  I  am  a  lonely  man,  with  neither  wife  nor 
child.  What  can  it  matter  when  I  am  dead  if  my  name  is  spoken 
of  all  over  the  world  ?  That  is  a  great  thing,  but  the  inventor — 
the  man  to  whom  the  discovery  was  granted — is  such  a  man  that 
he  does  quite  as  well  to  keep  unknown.  Let  him  who  has  chil¬ 
dren  make  himself  known ;  it  is  for  their  advantage ;  honor  to 
him  may  mean  consideration  to  them.  I  have  no  children  to 
remember  me.” 

“lou  are  not  old — you  may  still  marry  and  have  children.” 

“  Impossible.  If  for  no  other  reason,  because  I  am  poor.  The 
woman  whom  I  could  marry  would  not  marry  me.” 

“  Some  chemists  turn  their  discoveries  into  gold.” 

“Yes.  I  have  known  many  such” — he  laughed  a  little.  “I 
told  you  of  the  Physician  of  Damascus.  There  was  also  another, 
a  chemist  in  Munich  one  of  the  People.  I  found  something  by 
which  he  could  make  money— a  new  dye,  a  new  kind  of  soap, 
something  foolish.  He  proposed  to  make  me  a  partner  if  I  would 
keep  on  inventing  things  out  of  which  he  could  make  money. 
Oh,  I  was  to  become  so  rich,  so  rich !  But  I  left  him  and  came 
away.  I  had  my  carving  tools,  and  I  left  him  to  his  money — to 
his  more  money.  And  they  say  there  is  no  more  idolatry  !  Now, 
behold  a  thing  which  you  have  not  considered,  because  you  think 
it  does  not  concern  you.  Nay,  you  have  never  been  taught  it. 
All  the  curses  and  troubles,  the  consequences  and  results  of 
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wickedness  and  ignorance,  which  afflict  humanity  fall  with  two¬ 
fold  force  upon  the  Chosen  People.  Whatever  we  do,  what¬ 
ever  we  suffer,  it  is  of  a  kind  more  intense  than  falls  upon 
others.  See  how  miserably  poor  are  our  poor;  not  commonly 
poor,  like  your  people,  but  miserably,  cruelly  poor;  see  how  those 
of  us  who  pursue  money  work  for  it  with  an  ardor  unknown  to 
your  people.  In  all  things  we  are  in  extreme.  Well,  let  there 
be  one  man,  at  least,  in  the  world — Jew  or  Christian— who  docs 
not  want  money.  And  let  me  be  that  man.” 

uSoit.  You  shall  be  that  man.  You  shall  give  your  discov¬ 
ery  to  the  world.  Yet  you  may  retain  for  yourself — and  lauda¬ 
bly — the  honor  and  the  glory  of  it.  You  would  not  refuse  such 
honor  as  one  man  of  science  gives  to  another  for  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment.” 

“  We  will  speak  of  that  hereafter.  I  have  told  you,  partly, 
why  I  came  here.  Now,  for  the  present,  I  must  go.”  He  rose, 
but  lingered  a  while.  “  It  is  very  good  to  see  your  face  again,  my 
friend — the  only  friend  I  have  in  this  country.  Other  friends 
I  have  found  since  I  began  to  go  up  and  down  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  but  you  are  the  best.  For  you  are  of  those  who  can 
draw  out  of  a  man  whatever  the  Lord — or  the  Devil — has  put 
into  him,  his  best  or  his  worst.  You  know  not  your  own  power. 
Every  man  has  his  own — what  is  it  ? — his  own  magnetic  power. 
Some  make  men  reveal  themselves — you  are  one ;  a  woman  who 
loved  you  would  reveal  all  her  soul  to  you.  Some  make  men  lis¬ 
ten,  follow,  fight,  die,  all  with  that  magnetic  power.  Chemistry 
cannot  control  it  or  discover  it.  AVell,  we  talked  in  the  Desert; 
in  this  crowded  city  it  is  difficult  to  talk.  My  own  place  is  more 
open.  Will  you  come  to  see  me  in  my  lodging?” 

“  Where  are  you  staying  ?” 

“  It  is  a  long  way  from  here,  but  you  can  reach  it  by  train. 
Here  is  my  address.”  He  wrote  it  on  a  slip  of  paper.  “  I  lodge 
in  the  house  of  one  Bernard,  to  whom  I  was  recommended  by 
one  of  our  People.  I  believe  he  lives  by  betting  on  horses.  His 
daughter  appears  to  be  respectable.  She  teaches  music — chiefly, 
I  believe,  an  instrument  called  the  banjo.  When  one  begins  to 
think,  its  tinkling  is  not  perceived.” 

“  Shall  I  come  to-morrow  ?” 

“No,  Harold.  Nor  the  next  day.  I  have  something  else  to 
say  with  it.  Let  me  think.  There  is  no  hurry,  and  now  that 
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you  have  the  packet  in  your  possession  I  can  rest  and  think.  I 
will  write  to  you  or  call  upon  you.” 

“But  it  must  be  soon,  Emanuel.  What!  You  have  made  a 
discovery  which  will  change  the  future  of  the  world?  You  have 
made  a  discovery  which  you  call  stupendous,  and  you  keep  the 
world  waiting?” 

“All  in  good  time,  my  friend.  Remember,  I  have  come  straight 
from  Russia  with  this  secret  in  my  brain.  I  want  to  rest  a  little 
and  to  think.  There  are  other  things  to  say.  Let  me  rest  and 
think.” 

“You  shall  rest  and  think  as  long  as  you  please,  Emanuel. 
You  shall  tell  me  when  you  please  and  how  you  please,  and  I  will 
not  be  impatient.  You  are  the  master  of  your  own  secret.  But 
— to  change  the  future  of  the  world?  What  have  you  found  that 
will  change  the  future  of  the  world  ?  There — there — I  will  wait. 
In  your  own  good  time.” 

“  I  have  taken — I  do  not  know  why — certain  persons  advised 
it — an  English  name  ;  many  of  my  People  do  that  for  their  own 
purposes.  I  am  one  Ellis  for  the  time.” 

“Emanuel  Ellis.  Good.  To  me  you  are  always  plain  Eman¬ 
uel.” 

“  I  will  be  anything  you  please,  so  that  you  do  not  forget  me. 
I  was  wondering  as  I  came  along  whether  you  would  remember 
me  or  not.  Four  years  is  a  long  time  for  a  young  man  to  re¬ 
member.  In  youth  one  should  live  a  full  rich  life,  always  making 
new  friends,  learning  new  things,  having  new  experiences.  One 
has  still  so  much  to  learn.  Yet  you  have  not  forgotten  your 
friend  of  four  years  since.  It  is  very  good.” 

Ilis  eyes  fell  upon  the  photograph  on  the  table.  He  started, 
looked  at  it  again,  caught  it  up  eagerly.  Then  he  put  it  down 
with  a  sigh.  “  Ah  1”  he  cried,  “  1  thought  I  remembered  the 
face.  It  is  like  a  woman  I  knew  twenty  years  ago.  But  she 
must  now  be  old.  This  girl  is  something  like  her.  Curious ! 
Your  friend  is  a  Jewess.” 

“  No  ;  she  is  a  Moor — a  Spanish  Moor.” 

“  There  are  no  Spanish  Moors.  There  are  Spaniards  of  Moor¬ 
ish  descent,  but  they  are  long  since  mixed  and  lost  in  the  general 
population.  This  girl  is  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  like  me.”  He  took 
up  the  photograph  again.  “Strange!  there  certainly  is  in  her 
face  the  resemblance  that  I  fancied.  Now  I  have  lost  it — now  it 
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comes  again.  How  can  a  picture  change  its  expression?  Nay; 
it  is  a  trick  of  memory.  Well,  my  friend” — he  replaced  the 
photograph — ‘l  it  is  the  face  of  a  Spanish  Jewess.  There  are  many 
women  like  her  in  Spain.” 

“No,  Emanuel.  There  is  none  like  this  woman  in  all  the 
world.” 

“  Is  that  so,  my  friend  ?  Is  that  so  ?  Then,”  he  said,  solemnly, 
“  the  Lord  grant  you  your  heart’s  desire  and  never  to  tire  of  it — - 
never  to  wonder  why  you  desired  it,  never  to  wish  it  changed !” 


CHAP  TER  IX 


THE  COUSINS 

“  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard,  Mr.  Aldcbcrt  Angelo.” 

Madame  Elveda  took  the  cards  from  the  salver,  read  them 
aloud,  and  looked  up. 

“  Who  are  these  gentlemen  ?” 

“  They  ask  to  see  you,  madame.” 

“  What  is  their  business  ?  What  do  they  want  ?  Are  they 
gentlemen  ?” 

“  They  are  dressed  like  gentlemen,  madame,”  replied  the  serv¬ 
ant,  cautiously.  “  They  want  to  see  you  on  business  of  impor¬ 
tance,  they  say.” 

Madame  Elveda  hesitated  a  moment.  “  In  that  case,”  she  said, 
“  show  them  in.” 

She  was  sitting  in  her  own  room  alone ;  it  was  about  four  in 
the  afternoon. 

When  her  two  visitors  appeared  she  changed  color  slightly, 
for  they  belonged  to  the  People  whom  she  had  disowned  and  to 
the  religion  she  had  deserted  for  twenty  years.  She  rose.  “You 
wish  to  see  me,  gentlemen  ?” 

“  If  you  please,  madame,”  one  of  them  replied,  bowing. 

“  Will  you  kindly  proceed  straight  to  the  business  which 
has  brought  you  here  ?  If  it  is  likely  to  be  a  long  business  you 
had  better  take  chairs.” 

One  of  the  two  was  apparently  a  prosperous  man  of  business — 
well  dressed,  fat,  and  polite — the  one  who  bowed.  The  other, 
lean  and  sharp-eyed,  looked  round  the  room  curiously,  and  gazed 
unabashed  upon  the  lady  without  bowing  at  all.  lie  was  dressed 
in  sporting  guise.  You  have  seen  both  these  gentlemen  al¬ 
ready. 

They  took  chairs  and  sat  down  side  by  side  before  the  table. 
Madame  Elveda  looked  at  their  cards  again  and  lifted  her  pince- 
nez.  The  manner  of  her  doing  this  conveyed  a  reproach — a  sug- 
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gestion — of  intrusion.  However,  she  sat  down  again  and  took 
up  a  paper-knife,  with  which  she  tapped  the  table. 

“  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.  You  represent  some  Cause — 
you  want  a  subscription.” 

“  No,”  said  the  man  of  the  Turf,  sharply,  “  we  want  no  sub¬ 
scription,  and  we  represent  no  Cause.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  added  the  merchant,  but  softly  ;  “  we  neither  in¬ 
vite  nor  give  subscriptions  to  any  Cause.  We  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  protection  of  order  and  the  relief 
of  the  unfortunate.  So  long  as  the  law  of  the  land  allows  us  to 
carry  our  own  business  for  ourselves  we  are  satisfied.” 

“  Well,  gentlemen,  in  your  own  way  and  at  your  own  time.  I 
suppose  that  your  own  time  is  valuable.” 

“  I  will  introduce  our  business,”  the  man  of  commerce  went 
on,  “  by  introducing  ourselves — my  brother  and  myself.  My 
name  is,  in  business,  Aldebert  Angelo.  My  private  residence  is 
in  this  road,  not  many  doors  from  you,  Madame  Elveda.  You 
will  therefore  perceive,  to  begin  with,  that  I  am  a  substantial 
man.” 

“  He  is  a  substantial  man,”  echoed  the  other. 

“  I  have  a  little  place  in  Mortimer  Street,  of  which  you  may 
have  heard.  Pictures,  I  see  you  have  ” — he  looked  round  the 
roora — “  anct  a  little  bric-a-brac.  That  vase  between  the  win¬ 
dows  looks  a  pretty  thing.  At  my  place  there  are  always  pictures 
and  bric-a-brac  and  valuable  things  to  be  seen.  All  the  collectors 
know  me.” 

“  They  all  know  him  well,”  echoed  the  other  man. 

“  I  have  at  the  same  time  other  little  things  going.” 

“  Little  things  ?”  echoed  the  brother.  “  He  runs  a  theatre, 
and  he’s  got  a  financial  paper,  and  shares  in  a  sporting  paper — 
little  things,  he  calls  them.” 

“  My  brother  here,”  continued  the  Merchant  Adventurer,  “  is  a 
man  very  well  known  in  certain  circles.  Perhaps  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Turf?  My  brother  is  a  racing  man,  a  betting 
man,  a  book-maker.  As  such  he  is  well  known  and  deeply  re¬ 
spected  as  a  man  of  his  word,  and  a  substantial  man  ’ 

“  Except — ”  his  brother  interrupted. 

“  Of  course,  except  on  the  occasion  of  continued  bad  luck. 
There  are  vicissitudes,  as  we  may  say,  ups  and  downs  in  every 
line  of  life.  I  myself  could  speak  of  losses  which  would  amaze 
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you  —  enough  to  make  most  men’s  hair  turn  gray.  But,  my 
brother,  under  the  name  of  Sydney  Bernard — or  Syd,  as  he  is 
familiarly  called  by  his  friends — carries  on  large  transactions  with 
enormous  risks.” 

“  Enormous  1”  echoed  the  sportsman.  “  But  these  risks  eat 
into  business.  But  I  am  doing  pretty  well — not  like  my  brother 
here,  but  pretty  well.” 

“  Indeed  1”  Madame  Elveda  received  these  communications 
with  profound  coldness,  looking  the  two  men  straight  in  the 
face.  To  see  them  the  more  plainly  and  the  better  to  mark  her 
sense  of  cold  astonishment,  she  again  put  up  her  eye-glasses.  “  I 
do  not  at  all  understand  why  I  am  told  these  interesting  facts.” 

“  You  soon  will,”  said  Mr.  Bernard. 

“  Excuse  me,  brother,”  with  softness.  “  We  will  explain  to 
Madame  Elveda  immediately.  Remember,  we  are  strangers  to 
her,  and  intruders.  Patience !  Madame,  we  have  informed  you 
of  these  particulars  in  order  that  you  may  not  begin  by  suspecting 
that  we  have  come  to  borrow  or  to  ask  anything  of  you.  We 
have  no  designs  upon  your  fortune,  believe  me.  Now,  we  carry 
on  our  trade,  as  is  often  the  custom  of  our  People,  under  as¬ 
sumed  names.  I  am  Aldebert  Angelo  in  business;  among  our¬ 
selves  I  am  Solomon  Albu.”  Madame  Elveda’s  face  flushed. 
“  My  brother,  who  is  Sydney  Bernard  in  business,  among  his 
own  friends  is  Isaac  Albu — and — Madame  Elveda — we  are  your 
cousins.” 

“  My  cousins  ?”  She  turned  from  crimson  to  pallor,  like  a 
school-girl.  “  My  cousins  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  I  bad  any.” 

“Your  cousins.  Your  second  cousins,”  said  the  merchant. 
“  We  had  the  same  great-grandfather.  Our  grandfathers  were 
brothers.” 

“  Your  second  cousins,”  repeated  Mr.  Bernard. 

“Suppose  that  to  be  the  case,  I  neither  deny  nor  accept  the 
fact.  I  say  that  I  neither  refuse  nor  recognize  the  cousinship.  I 
am  still  unable  to  understand  why  you  have  called  upon  me  or 
what  you  want  with  me.”  She  spoke  with  apparent  unconcern, 
but  her  hand  trembled.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  a  forgot¬ 
ten  cousin  may  at  any  time  be  more  than  embarrassing.  The 
last  thing  Madame  Elveda  looked  for  was  the  appearance  of  cous¬ 
ins  in  London. 

Then  the  man  of  the  Turf  took  up  the  parable,  speaking 
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roughly.  His  maimer  was  quick  ;  he  wanted  the  softness  of  his 
brother  ;  no  doubt  his  profession  explained  the  difference.  “  You 
will  do  just  as  you  please,”  he  said,  “about  acknowledging  the 
cousinship.  It  is  there,  you  know,  whether  you  acknowledge  it 
or  not.  You  can’t  choose  your  relations,  however  proud  you  may 
get.  As  for  us,  however,  we’ve  got  nothing  to  gain  from  you 
and  nothing  to  ask  of  you.  You  may  disown  us  if  you  like  ;  if 
you  do,  we  are  not  going  out  of  our  way  to  claim  cousinship. 
Very  likely  you  may  want  to  disown  all  your  family.  Do  so  if 
you  like — nobody  cares;  but  you  belong  to  them  all  the  same. 
Remember  that.  Yon  are  not  too  polite  to  us,  and,  this  visit 
over,  I  don’t  think  we  shall  want  to  trouble  you  again.” 

“  If  I  only  understood  the  reason  of  this  visit,”  said  Madame 
Elvcda,  a  little  more  politely  ;  “  if  you  would  only  be  so  good  as 
to  tell  me  why  you  came  at  all.  Can  you  not  perceive  that  when 
one  has  lived  forty  years  and  more  without  knowing  that  one  has 
cousins  the  question  is  very  natural — can  we  not  very  comfort¬ 
ably  continue  apart  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  ?” 

“  Presently,  presently,”  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo  answered,  softly. 
“  We’ll  come  to  that  presently.  My  brother  is  hasty — on  the 
Turf  one  has  to  be  prompt.  In  business  we  learn  to  make  allow¬ 
ance.  Well,  Madame  Elveda,  you  are  naturally  a  little  surprised 
at  so  unexpected  a  visit,  and  one  can  understand  you  are  not 
anxious  to  find  out  a  lot  of  cousins  who  may  want  assistance  from 
you.  Poor  relations  are  a  nuisance  always,  even  to  the  richest. 
But  then,  you  see,  we’ve  all -got  poor  relations,  especially  we  of 
the  People,  because  we  keep  our  genealogies.  Now  let  me  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  more  clearly  who  we  are.  It  is  going  back  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  and  more.  Your  grandfather  and  our  grandfather 
were  brothers  ;  they  were  born  about  the  year  1785  in  the  Ghetto 
of  Rome;  they  were  by  descent  Spanish  —  Sephardim.  Their 
ancestors  were  settled  in  Spain  from  time  immemorial  ;  they 
went  to  Spain  before  the  Maccabees  even.  You  remember  that?” 

Madame  shook  her  head— a  gesture  which  might  mean  any¬ 
thing. 

“  It  is  true  all  the  same,”  said  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard,  snorting, 
“  whether  you  remember  it  or  not.  What !  Not  remember  your 
own  grandfather  ?” 

“  Peace,  brother.  Let  me  go  on.  They  were  very  poor  boys, 
but  the  Revolution  came,  and  after  the  Revolution  the  Wais. 
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Then  they  got  their  chance.  That  was  a  splendid  time  for  poor 
boys.  Never  before  had  our  People  found  such  a  chance.  My 
grandfather  attached  himself,  when  he  was  quite  a  lad,  to  the 
French  armies  as  a  sutler,  you  know.  Your  grandfather  joined 
the  other  side.  My  grandfather  wasn’t  lucky.  Either  he  couldn’t 
get  the  contracts  he  wanted,  or  else  he  couldn’t  get  paid,  or  the 
French  armies  went  without  contracts  at  all — the  men  foraged 
and  looted  for  their  support — I  don’t  know.  He  followed  the 
French  armies,  anyhow.  Perhaps  it  was  only  with  a  cask  of 
brandy  in  a  cart ;  perhaps  it  was  with  a  singin’  show  ;  he  went 
where  they  went,  and  he  had  his  ups  and  downs.  The  Moscow 
business  completely  broke  him  up  ;  after  that  he  brought  what¬ 
ever  money  he  had  saved  from  the  wreck — it  wasn’t  much — over 
here,  and  settled  in  Whitechapel  in  a  humble  way.  That  is  his 
history,  and  we  are  his  grandsons  ;  there  is  another  of  us,  brother 
Ezekiel,  who  hasn’t  got  on  so  well  as  we  two — you  may  find  him 
any  day  in  his  shop  in  Wentworth  Street.  Yet  Ezekiel,  he  does 
pretty  well — pretty  well — in  his  small  way.  We  have  a  sister, 
too,  but  she  is  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic  with  her  husband. 
Also  in  quite  a  small  way.” 

Madame  Elveda  inclined  her  head,  recovering  her  dignity.  “It 
is  many  years,”  she  said,  “  since  I  was  reminded  of  the  family 
history  —  my  grandfather’s  brother  was  a  being  whose  existence 
was  never  revealed  to  me,  I  assure  you.  That  part  of  it  is  quite 
new  to  me,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  this 
branch  of  the  family.  Pray  believe  so  much  ;  and,  again,  one 
naturally  puts  the  question,  If  for  forty  years  we  have  lived  apart, 
ignorant  of  each  other,  why  not  continue?  You  say  that  you 
want  nothing  of  me.  Certainly  I  want  nothing  of  you.” 

“One  moment;  we  will  come  to  that  immediately.  Let  us  re¬ 
turn  to  the  family  history.  Your  grandfather,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  favorite  of  fortune.  Everything,  from  the  very  beginning, 
prospered  with  him.  Ah  !”  —  the  speaker  sighed  and  rubbed 
his  hands — “  it  is  a  beautiful  history  !  It  makes  one  happy  only 
to  think  of  such  chances  offered  and  such  chances  seized.  He 
was  always  on  the  other  side — against  the  French.  His  side 
sometimes  lost  their  battles,  but  they  paid  their  contractors.  He 
worked  his  way  up,  beginning,  like  his  brother,  with  a  cask  of 
brandy  and  a  cart,  as  a  sutler  and  a  camp-follower.  One  can 
see  him  working  his  way  upward,  taking  small  sub  -  contracts, 
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and  so  getting  on.  His  big  job  was  with  the  British  army  in 
Spain.  The  French  sacked  and  pillaged,  and  paid  nobody.  The 
British  troops  took  nothing,  but  paid  for  everything  ;  and  they 
paid  the  contractor.  Albu  supplied  them.  You  will  find  it  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  books  that  one  Albu  found  them  bacon,  beef,  pork, 
and  bread  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  books  what  Albu  made  out  of  it 
for  himself.”  He  laughed  softly.  “  Nobody  knows  that  except 
you-,  cousin.  Yet  everybody  knewtthat  he  left  a  very  large  fort¬ 
une.  He  had  only  one  son — your  father.  Unlike  most  of  us, 
your  father  was  content  with  what  he  had — to  be  sure,  it  was  a 
good  heap — and  he  left  it  all  to  you,  his  only  daughter.  You 
were  born  about  the  year  1849,  in  Paris,  which  your  father  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  other  place  on  account  of  its  pleasures.  Your 
father  enjoyed  life,  as  a  rich  man  should.  He  had  every  right 
to  all  the  pleasures  that  money  can  command.  He  died  in  1869, 
the  year  before  the  War.  You  see,  I  know  your  history  pretty 
well.  You  came  of  age  in  1870,  and  you  married,  being  then  in 
Paris,  one  Emanuel  Elveda,  also,  like  yourself,  of  the  Sephardim. 
You  were  married  in  the  Synagogue,  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Naza¬ 
reth.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  scientific  attainments,  but 
he  had  no  money.  You  thought  to  rule  the  house  because  you 
had  the  money  ;  but  you  were  wrong.  And  as  you  would  not 
obey  him,  your  husband  left  you.  He  went  abroad,  and  is,  I 
suppose,  dead.  There,  cousin,  is  the  whole  of  your  family  history 
— and  ours.” 

“  Well,  these  details  are  in  the  main  true ;  at  all  events,  I  shall 
not  dispute  them.  Again,  seeing  that  I  have  long  since  cut  my¬ 
self  off  from  any  connection  with  my  own  People — whom  I  have 
left  entirely — and  seeing  you  have  no  personal  interests  to  ad¬ 
vance,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  you  came.” 

“  We  knew  beforehand  that  we  should  be  coldly  received.  You 
have  separated  from  us  ;  you  have  a  daughter  who  has  been  taught 
to  hate  her  own  People,  and  you  pretend  to  be  of  Moorish  de¬ 
scent.” 

“My  daughter  shall  never,  if  I  can  help  it,  belong  to  a  People 
which  keeps  its  women  in  subjection.” 

Mr.  Angelo  bowed.  “Pardon  me,”  he  said,  softly,  but  with 
dignity;  “but  she  does  belong  to  that  People.  You  may  desert 
your  own  folk,  but  you  cannot  cast  them  off.  Tbe  ties  of  family 
cannot  be  cut  asunder.  In  times  of  trouble,  which  nevei  fail  to 
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arrive,  there  will  be  no  one  to  help  you — no  one  to  whom  you 
can  turn — but  your  own  People.  You  can  never  make  friends, 
real  friends,  outside  your  kith  and  kin.  A  Frenchman  may  be¬ 
come  the  friend  of  an  Englishman,  but  true  friendship  between 
Jew  and  Christian  is  impossible.” 

“  Is  this  what  yon  came  to  say  1” 

“It  is.  You  thought  that  you  would  have  no  relations  at  all ; 
you  wished  to  be  quite  alone  in  the  world  rather  than  belong  to 
the  People ;  you  slipped  out  of  the  Synagogue ;  you  thought, 
because  you  no  longer  openly  belonged  to  us,  that  you  had  be¬ 
come  quite  free  of  us.  Well,  now  you  know  that  you  have  whole 
families  of  cousins.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  them.  They  will  not 
annoy  you  in  any  way ;  they  will  not  cross  your  path  or  place 
themselves  in  your  way  or  ask  anything  of  you.  But  when  you 
are  in  doubt  or  trouble  you  can  remember  that  you  have  cousins, 
and  you  can  come  to  us.  You  are  a  woman  and  alone,  and  you 
have  a  Child.  When  you  fall  into  trouble  you  can  come  to  us. 
You  are  rich  ;  where  there  is  money  there  are  sharks.  When  they 
try  to  rob  you,  remember  that  you  can  come  to  us.  In  any  case 
of  difficulty  or  doubt,  always  remember  that  we  are  ready  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  to  protect  you.” 

“  There  !”  said  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard.  “  That’s  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  business.  My  brother  offers  to  advise  you  as  to  your 
investments.  It  is  a  most  dreadful  thing  to  think  of  all  this 
money  being  wasted  and  lost  through  its  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman  who  knows  nothing.  Take  my  brother’s  offer.  He  won’t 
charge  you  anything,  he  won’t  put  your  money  in  any  of  his  own 
ventures,  and  he’ll  double  it  for  you  if  it  was  millions.  And 
mind !  Not  a  cent  for  himself.  This  is  a  bona  fide  offer,  all  out 
of  his  good  heart — because  you  are  his  cousin.  My  brother  here 
has  got  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  and  if  you  have  any  doubt 
about  his  position,  go  and  look  at  his  house,  as  big  as  this,  and 
crammed  with  pictures  and  china  and  things.  Or  you  should  look 
into  his  place  in  Mortimer  Street,  where  you  would  be  astonished. 
The  sight  alone  would  make  you  feel  confidence  in  him.” 

“I  am  much  obliged  to  you  both,  gentlemen,”  said  madame, 
“  but  really,  so  far,  I  have  done  very  well  for  myself ;  I  want  no 
advice  or  assistance  of  any  kind.  As  for  placing  my  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  either  of  you,  may  I  remind  you  that  you  are  perfect 
strangers  to  me  ?” 
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“  What  he  feels,”  Mr.  Bernard  continued,  “  even  more  than  I, 
is  the  danger  that  all  this  money  of  yours  may  bo  lost.  What? 
You  are  out  of  the  Synagogue  just  now,  but  you’ll  come  back 
some  day,  and  so  will  your  daughter.  Better  have  your  money 
looked  after  while  you  can.” 

“Hard  to  make;  hard  to  keep;  easy  to  lose,”  said  the  mer¬ 
chant.  “  Not  that  I  am  prepared  to  take  over  or  to  propose  the 
management  of  your  great  estates.  I  only  offer  my  best  advice, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  advise.  Money  has  wings.” 

“Nobody  knows  this  better  than  ourselves,”  the  man  of  the 
Turf  continued.  “All  Jews  are  gamblers;  we  can’t  sit  down; 
we  are  never  contented.  We  must  be  speculating,  sporting,  gam¬ 
bling — it  is  our  life.  Here’s  my  brother,  not  content  with  his  big- 
business,  must  needs  have  his  theatre  and  his  paper.  There’s 
more  sport  to  be  got  out  of  a  theatre  than  out  of  a  dozen  race¬ 
courses.  This  ought  not  to  make  you  trust  him  less,  but  more. 
You  dabble  yourself,  no  doubt,  in  something.” 

Madame  inclined  her  head  again,  and  once  more  tapped  the  ta¬ 
ble  with  her  paper-knife. 

“We  first  heard  of  you,”  the  merchant  continued,  “through 
my  daughter,  who  was  at  Newnham  with  yours ;  Clara  Angelo 
her  name  is.  She  played  Esther  in  the  play  you  had  the  other 
night.  Oh !  I  heard  all  about  it.  When  she  talked  about  Fran¬ 
cesca  Elveda,  of  course  I  knew  she  must  be  one  of  our  People. 
Then  I  made  inquiry,  and  learned  that  Isabel  Albu  had  married 
one  Emanuel  Elveda.  •  So  we  pieced  it  all  together.” 

“  Clara  Angelo?”  Madame  looked  astonished.  “Is  she  your 
daughter?  Why,  I  thought — ” 

“Clara  does  look  like  a  Christian  sometimes.  Fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes;  yet  there’s  always  a  something,  come  to  look  a  little 
closer.  She  knows  nothing  about  the  cousinship,  though  ;  we’ve 
told  nobody,  and  we’re  not  going  to  tell  anybody.  Clara  knows 
what  people  she  belongs  to — why  not?  But  she  knows  nothing 
about  the  Elvedas,  and  I  don’t  think  she  knows  about  the  sutler. 
Yes,  Clara  is  your  daughter’s  friend,  and  they  don’t  know  that 
they  are  cousins.  Nice  girl,  my  Clara,  isn’t  she?  Accomplished 
girl,  well-educated  girl,  fit  for  the  highest  Society  —  even  your 
own,  cousin.” 

Madame  bowed  again  gravely.  Then  she  rose.  The  two  men 
rose  too. 
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“  I  ought  to  thank  you  both,”  she  said.  “  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  take  this  visit  as  an  act  of  kindness—” 

“We  are  cousins,”  said  Mr.  Angelo;  “that  means  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  You  evidently  regard  me  as  still  a  woman  of  your  religion, 
under  the  tutelage  of  men,  therefore  in  need  of  protection  and 
guidance.  I  assure  you  that  I  need  no  protection  ;  I  am  perfectly 
well  able  to  protect  myself.  As  for  my  fortune,  it  is  placed  in 
what  I  consider  safety  ;  it  has  not  been  disturbed  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  it.  I  discovered  long  ago 
that  if  I  would  rescue  my  child  from  the  disgraceful  subjection  of 
women  I  must  leave  the  People;  with  this  view  I  have  tried  to 
keep  from  her  the  origin  of  our  family  ;  she  believes  herself  Moor¬ 
ish,  as  you  know — that  is  the  sole  reason  of  what  might  appear 
to  you  a  deception  otherwise  foolish.  When  I  parted  with  my 
husband  I  parted  with  the  People.  I  resolved  then  that  I  would 
never  acknowledge  them  again,  nor  would  I  have  any  friendship 
with  them.  If  I  could  not  continue  with  the  man  who  possessed 
everything  that  is  noblest  in  the  race,  I  would  no  longer  continue 
with  the  rest.  I  belong  to  you  no  longer.  Write  me  as  one  dead. 
I  have  left  your  religion.” 

“Are  you,  then,  a  Christian?”  The  man  of  the  Turf  turned 
upon  her  fiercely. 

She  hesitated.  “  No,”  she  said,  “  I  am  not,  though  I  have  some¬ 
times  been  tempted  ;  but  I  have  brought  up  my  daughter  in  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Law.  She  knows  nothing  about  it.” 

“  Is  she  a  Christian  ?” 

“  I  have  never  asked  her.  It  is  for  her  to  choose  any  form  of 
faith  that  best  satisfies  her  soul.  I  have  brought  her  up,  I  say, 
in  absolute  freedom.  She  knows  no  law  except  the  law  of  broth¬ 
erly  love.” 

“That  is  our  Law  as  well,  cousin,”  said  the  merchant,  gently. 

“You  have  taught  her  to  despise  her  own  People,”  said  the 
other,  roughly. 

“What  she  may  have  learned  from  books  and  papers  and  the 
common  talk  I  know  not.  I  have  not  talked  with  her  about  the 
People  at  all.  If  the  People  are  despised  by  the  world,  perhaps 
she  despises  them — I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  care.  I  have  left 
her  to  form  her  own  conclusions — her  own  prejudices,  if  you 
please — on  this  as  in  everything  else.  But,  indeed,  I  know  not 
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why  I  should  be  defending  my  own  conduct  or  explaining  it  or 
allowing  you  to  discuss  it.  Let  this  conversation  cease.” 

“One  moment!” — the  man  of  the  Turf  pushed  aside  his  softer 
brother — “  I  must  and  will  speak !  We  are  of  the  same  family — 
the  girl  belongs  to  us.  I  will  speak,  brother!  I  say,  cousin” — 
he  turned  upon  madame  with  alarming  fierceness — “  that  you  have 
done  badly  ;  you  have  done  foolishly.  You  cannot  separate  your¬ 
self  from  your  own  People.”  Her  husband  had  uttered  the  same 
warning  twenty  years  before.  “  You  cannot ;  you  may  try,  but 
it  is  impossible.  We  are  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  race,  so 
that  everybody  as  we  pass  along  the  street  may  cry  out  if  he 
likes,  ‘Jew!  Jew!  Jew!”’  The  old  fierceness  of  his  race,  which 
has  never  died  out  in  the  Spanish  Jew,  blazed  up  in  this  man. 
Madame  Elveda  listened,  constrained  to  listen  by  his  passion. 
Could  one  have  believed  that  this  quiet-looking,  middle-aged  per¬ 
son  could  become  suddenly  so  vehement?  “‘Jew!  Jew!”’  he 
cried,  “they  did  yell  after  us  in  the  old  days  when  your  grand¬ 
father  lived  in  the  Roman  Ghetto ;  but  they  don’t  any  longer. 
No,  no — tables  are  turned.  They  whisper  softly  after  us,  ‘  There 
goes  the  Jew,  the  rich  Jew,  the  clever  Jew,  the  great  Jew,  the 
powerful  Jew  !  ’  ” 

“Rich  and  powerful,”  murmured  the  merchant. 

“  Why,  we  are  marching  to  the  front  in  everything.  Who 
gets  rich  in  business?  The  Jew.  Everywhere  the  Jew  beats  the 
dull-witted  Christian.  Who  controls  the  financial  world  ?  The 
Jew.” 

“The  financial  world,”  said  the  merchant,  ‘is  the  whole 
world.” 

“  Who  are  the  best  at  everything?  The  Jews,  lourleople 

_ the  People  you  despise — you!  Before  long  the  whole  woild 

will  be  ours.  Until  this  century  we  have  never  had  our  chance. 
Now  it  has  come.  And  such  a  time,  when  the  last  great  triumph 
of  the  People  is  beginning,  you  choose  for  teaching  your  daugh¬ 
ter — you! — to  despise  her  own — the  conquering  race  ! 

Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo  held  up  his  hand  and  shook  Ins  head. 
Madame  Elveda  made  no  reply  at  all.  The  man  frightened  her 
with  his  vehemence.  She  wanted  him  to  go ;  she  wanted  to  sit 
down  and  think  about  it.  The  speaker  snorted,  and  went  on  : 

“  Call  yourself  a  Moor  !  Gar-r-r !  All  the  world  knows  and 
laughs.  Why  ” —  he  took  up  a  hand-glass  that  lay  upon  the 
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table,  and  lield  it  before  ber  face  brutally — “  wbat  does  that  tell 
you?  What  does  it  cry  aloud  ?  Moor?  No;  but  Jew  !  Jew! 
Jew!  Jewess!  Jewess!  Jewess!  You  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
race  ?  You  to  bide  the  truth  of  her  birth  from  your  own  daugh¬ 
ter?  You  to  make  the  girl  ashamed  of  her  father?” 

“  Enough  said,”  his  brother  interposed.  “  Our  cousin  will  fol¬ 
low  her  own  course.  Meantime,  cousin,  think  over  what  I  have 
said.  My  brother  is  hasty,  but  he  means  well,  and  he  is  quite 
right.  Now  just  think  a  bit;  we’ve  called  in  friendliness.  And 
listen  !”  He  held  up  a  forefinger  of  admonition.  “  Overhaul 
your  investments,  cousin.  If  you  find  any  doubtful  things,  sell 
out — sell  out — sell  out.  Inquire  into  your  foreign  shares — 
there  is  danger — there  is  danger  everywhere.  Oh  !  no  one  knows 
how  riches  take  wings  and  fly — all  of  a  sudden — the  savings  of  a 
century — of  generations — the  industry  of  a  lifetime — gone — gone 
— gone  !  Cousin,  take  care.  Mind — I  know— I  have  heard 
things — I  give  you  warning.  Mind,  I  say  ;  I  have  heard  things  ; 
I  speak  not  lightly  when  money  is  in  question.” 

Madame  Elveda  bowed  coldly.  She  could  not  find  a  word  of 
friendliness  for  her  cousins,  who  wanted  nothing  of  her,  but  came 
to  warn  and  help  her  because  they  were  cousins. 

Her  unwelcome  visitors  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  room, 
the  man  of  the  Turf  first.  At  the  door  the  merchant  stopped 
and  returned. 

“Cousin,”  he  said,  solemnly,  “heed  my  warning.  I  say  that 
I  have  heard  things  from  Paris,  where  you  have  cousins  on  your 
husband’s  side,  and  I  have  correspondents  and  business  friends. 
Look  into  your  affairs,  I  entreat  you,  without  delay.  What  I 
have  heard  is  but  rumor.  Only  look  into  your  affairs.  Appoint 
some  one  to  go  over  and  look  into  things.  Good  heavens !  Such 
a  noble — such  a  princely  fortune !  Cousin  !  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water.  Let  us  save  your  fortune — for  yourself.” 

“  My  affairs,  thank  you,  have  been  settled  for  twenty  years. 
My  agent  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  the  dividends.” 

He  bowed,  spread  his  hands,  shook  his  head,  and  walked  away. 

When  the  door  closed,  Madame  Elveda  took  up  a  small  hand¬ 
glass  that  lay  upon  the  table  and  looked  at  her  own  face  in  it. 

“Yes,”  she  murmured,  “the  man  was  right.  Jewess  !— Jew¬ 
ess  !  Jewess!  All  the  world  can  see.  No  disguise  can  change 
the  face.  Always  the  same  face  ! — the  same  face  through  all  the 
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ages !  It  is  on  Egyptian  monuments  four  thousand  years  old — 
always  the  same  face — the  same  stamp  upon  it.  Must  Francesca 
know  ?  Albu,  the  contractor — the  man  who  supplied  bacon — the 
Jew  who  sold  bacon — to  the  British  army — Albu,  the  Jew  !  I 
have  given  her  a  better  ancestor,  Elveda,  the  Moor— the  states¬ 
man — the  pretended  Catholic.  And  yet — ”  Again  she  looked  at 
the  glass.  “  Yet  all  the  world — whatever  I  have  pretended — 
must  know — must  know' — ”  she  hurled  the  glass  into  the  fire¬ 
place,  where  it  broke  into  a  thousand  fragments.  “  Oh  !  we  can¬ 
not  escape — we  cannot  escape !  All  the  world  can  cry  out  if 
they  like,  ‘  Jewess  !  Jewess  !  Jewess !  ’  ” 

She  threw  herself  into  her  chair  and  sat  there  thinking.  The 
edifice  she  had  been  building  for  twenty  years  threatened  to  fall 
to  pieces  at  a  breath.  For  twenty  years  she  had  forgotten  that 
all  the  world,  looking  at  her  face,  would  recognize  her  race  ;  she 
had  been  shamming.  She  had  forgotten  that  Francesca,  beautiful 
as  she  was,  had  the  same  seal  upon  her  brow.  There  is  a  typical 
face  for  every  nation  ;  the  typical  Frenchman,  German,  Spaniard, 
Scot,  Irishman  ;  but  there  are  Frenchmen  who  might  be  Germans 
and  Scots  who  might  be  Spaniards.  Of  all  white  races,  the  Jew 
is  the  only  one  who  can  never  be  mistaken.  Of  Moorish  descent 
— it  was  a  fine  pretence — it  did  very  well  for  the  girl  ;  it  touched 
her  romantic  side;  but  one  had  only  to  look  at  her,  and  the  world 
could  cry  out  “  Jewess  !  Jewess  !  Jewess  !” 

What  did  her  cousin  mean  by  his  talk  about  the  People  going 
to  rule  everything — the  conquering  race  ?  When  a  woman  shuts 
herself  out  of  the  world,  making  no  intimate  friends,  wandering 
about  in  foreign  countries  for  twenty  years  alone  with  her  child, 
not  going  into  society  and  not  conversing  with  men  except  as 
mere  acquaintances,  she  is  in  danger  of  intensifying  her  preju¬ 
dices.  Madame  Elveda  started  with  the  most  violent  hatred  of  the 
People  to  whom  she  belonged  and  whom  she  had  deserted.  They 
were  the  oppressors  of  women,  according  to  her  new  lights.  She 
was  a  renegade,  therefore  she  hated  her  former  cause.  Naturally, 
this  prejudice  grew  by  being  encouraged  in  her  brain  until  it  be¬ 
came  morbid.  It  was  now  a  disease.  People,  again,  by  covering 
up  a  thing,  hiding  it  away  and  never  thinking  about  it,  actually 
learn  to  forget  it,  in  time — and  this,  though  they  must  know 
that  the  whole  world  is  perfectly  aware  of  it,  and  talks  fieely 
about  it.  We  forget  all  kinds  of  little  personal  humiliations, 
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disappointments,  and  failures ;  we  forget,  if  we  can,  all  the  un¬ 
pleasant  things,  which  is  the  reason  why  many  men  are  so  for¬ 
giving  in  disposition.  This  lady,  by  long  practice,  had  clean 
forgotten  and  put  out  of  her  mind  the  history  of  her  family,  in¬ 
cluding  the  origin  of  her  fortune — the  Ghetto  of  Rome,  the  sut¬ 
ler  and  camp-follower,  the  contracts  for  bacon  and  beef,  and  the 
connection  with  the  Ancient  People. 

Now  she  was  rudely  reminded  of  it.  The  cousins  said  that 
they  were  not  going  to  talk — they  said  so.  Who  was  to  prevent 
their  talking  ?  What  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  word  of  a 
betting-man  and  a  bric-a-brac  seller  ?  Of  course  they  would  talk  ; 
some  bruit  of  it  would  reach  Francesca — Francesca!  Pier  mother 
flamed  in  'the  cheek  like  a  school-girl  only  to  think  that  Francesca 
should  find  out  the  deception — her  own  mother’s  deception. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  poor  lady  had  a  good  deal  to  think  of. 
On  one  point,  however,  she  did  not  think.  Pier  cousin  had 
warned  her  solemnly  about  her  investments.  “  Danger  was  in 
the  air,”  he  said.  Alas !  her  mind  was  too  full  of  other  dangers 
to  think  of  this. 

At  five  o’clock  the  old  woman,  once  the  nurse,  now  the  faithful 
retainer,  entered  the  room  bearing  a  tray  with  tea.  Madame 
often  took  her  afternoon  tea  in  this  solitary  fashion.  Melkah  put 
the  tray  on  the  table  and  looked  at  her  mistress.  “You  are  in 
trouble  ?”  she  said. 

She  sat  down  on  the  hearth-rug  in  Oriental  fashion,  and  throw¬ 
ing  her  shawl  over  her  head,  she  waited. 

“  Melkah,”  said  her  mistress,  “  you  remember  the  old  time,  be¬ 
fore  I  was  married  ?” 

“  Surely  I  remember.” 

“  I  wanted,  above  all  things,  -freedom.  In  the  old  religion, 
with  their  six  hundred  laws  and  their  subjection  of  women,  I 
choked.  Then  I  married,  hoping  to  get  freedom  that  way.  But 
the  married  state  is  worse  than  the  single.  So  my  husband  and 
I  parted,  and  I  had  Francesca.” 

The  old  woman  nodded.  “We  had  Francesca,”  she  said; 
“  we  had  the  girl.” 

“  Tell  me,  Melkah— you  know  what  she  has  been  told— does 
she  suspect  the  truth  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Does  she  despise — her  own  People  ?” 
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“  She  does.” 

“  Would  it  make  her  unhappy  to  learn  the  truth  2” 

“  It  would.” 

“  We  must  always  keep  the  truth  from  her.  We  must,  Mel- 
kah,  oh,  we  must !” 

Melkali  laughed.  “  The  truth  is  written  on  your  face,”  she 
said,  speaking  like  the  two  cousins,  “and  on  her  own.  She  has 
only  to  look  in  the  glass.  She  calls  herself  a  Moor.  Some  day 
she  must  find  out.” 

Her  mistress  sat  silent. 

“It  is  not  well  done,”  Melkah  went  on,  with  the  familiarity  of 
an  old  servant.  “  She  should  have  been  told  the  truth  from  the 
beginning.  Why  should  she  be  ashamed  2  Child  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  She  should  be  proud.  We  are  all  taught  to 
be  proud  of  our  race  from  childhood.  I  was.  You  were.  Yet 
you  have  made  her  despise  her  People.” 

Again  like  the  cousins. 

“Why  do  you  not  marry  her  2  She  is  twenty-one.  In  Syria 
she  would  now  be  the  mother  of  three  or  four  lovely  children,  if 
the  Lord  were  gracious.  It  is  never  well  that  a  girl  should  re¬ 
main  unmarried.  They  get  fancies  in  their  heads.  Demons 
whisper  things  and  drive  them  mad.  Already  the  girl  tells  mo 
she  will  not  marry  because  she  will  be  free.  It  is  foolishness  for 
a  woman  to  say  she  will  remain  free.” 

“She  must  please  herself.” 

“There  is  that  young  Englishman.  He  loves  her.  Why  not 
let  him  marry  her?” 

“  Francesca  must  please  herself.  Melkah,  is  ah  my  life  foolish¬ 
ness  ?  Did  I  send  away  my  husband  in  foolishness  2” 

“It  is  foolishness,”  Melkah  repeated,  “for  a  woman  to  say  ‘I 
will  be  the  master,’  because  she  is  a  woman,  and  therefore  the 
servant  of  her  husblnd.  This  is  the  Law.  We  cannot  escape 
the  Law.” 

“  Oh  !  the  Law— the  Law  !  I  thought  I  had  heard  enough  of 

the  Law.”  .  „ 

She  sat  in  silence  again  for  a  while.  “If  Francesca  marries, 
she  went  on,  “should  I  have  to  declare  her  parentage 2  If  I 
make  settlements  upon  her,  must  I  declare  the  truth  2  If  she 
takes  upon  her,  as  she  thinks  of  doing,  the  public  life,  and  advo¬ 
cates  emancipation  in  public,  must  the  truth  be  known  ;  Sup 
6* 
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pose  she  was  successful  ?  Suppose  the  papers  got  hold  of  the 
Moorish  story  ?  Then  we  should  have  a  contradiction  from  some¬ 
body  who  remembers  Emanuel  and  knows  the  circumstances  of 
his  marriage.  It  will  be  stated  in  what  synagogue  we  were  mar¬ 
ried.  Oh  !  it  would  be  maddening  !” 

“Why,”  said  Melkah;  “you  are  not  alone  in  the  world.  You 
have  cousins — you  must  have  cousins.  Every  Jew  has  cousins, 
and  they  all  know.  Emanuel  Elveda  had  cousins,  I  suppose,  and 
they  all  know  ;  and  the  more  you  are  talked  about  with  your 
riches  and  your  beautiful  daughter,  the  more  will  they  talk,  and 
we  cannot  cut  off  our  relations.  They  are  born  with  us  and  re¬ 
main  with  us  all  our  days.” 

“  What  shall  I  do,  Melkah?  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do?” 

“Tell  her  the  truth  ;  go  back  to  the  People;  take  the  foolish¬ 
ness  out  of  her  head,  and  marry  her  quickly.” 

“I  cannot  do  any  of  these  things.” 

“You  must.  Tell  her  the  truth,  or  there  will  be  mischief. 
Let  her  go  back  to  the  People,  or  there  will  be  mischief.  Marry 
her  quickly,  or  there  will  be  more  mischief.” 


CHAPTER  X 


FORBIDDEN  LOVE 

There  is  a  certain  street  in  a  certain  suburb — every  great 
town’s  suburb  begins  where  all  the  houses  have  gardens.  This 
is  a  street  inhabited  by  foremen  of  works,  heads  of  departments 
in  the  smaller  factories,  clerks,  national  school-masters,  and  the 
like — a  street  of  quite  the  better  sort.  The  houses,  which  are  all 
alike,  contain  a  room  in  the  basement  and  a  kitchen,  two  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  two  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  garret.  All  the 
houses  in  the  street  show  the  same  ornamentation  in  lines  of 
colored  bricks.  At  the  back  of  the  houses  on  the  west  side 
stretches  a  large  open  space.  None  of  the  residents,  I  believe, 
have  ever  objected  to  this  open  space  that  it  is  a  place  of  tombs ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fine  freedom 
of  air  obtained  by  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  cemetery — it  is 
half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad — none  of  the  res¬ 
idents,  who  are  people  of  common-sense,  ever  give  a  thought  to 
the  multitudinous  dead  who  lie  buried  there.  As  for  being 
afraid  of  their  ghosts, who  ever  heard  of  a  ghost  in  a  new-fashioned 
cemetery  ?  The  sighs  which  reach  the  ears  of  the  sleepless  at 
night  are  recognized  as  the  rustling  of  the  poplars,  not  the  plaint 
of  the  dead ;  there  comes  from  it  at  sunset  no  awfulness  of  the 
tomb  ;  yonder  white  form  rising  above  the  headstones  at  twilight 
is  not  a  spectre,  and  nobody  takes  it  for  a  spectre  5  it  is  but  a 
broken  pillar,  a  tasty  and  appropriate  thing  commemorating  the 
name  and  life  of  a  respected  citizen  prematurely  cut  off  at  eighty- 

one.  * 

The  houses  in  this  street  are  clean  and  well  kept ;  the  blinds 
are  half-down— this  fact  alone  proves  the  respectability  of  the 
tenants;  the  door-steps  are  whitened  once  a  week — for  Sunday 
morning;  for  the  same  occasion  knocker  and  door-handle  are 
polished. 

In  the  daytime  the  street  is  left  entirely  empty,  except  for  the 
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costers.  For  obvious  reasons  there  is  little  social  intercourse 
among  housewives  in  tlie  morning;  at  twelve  o  clock  the  childien 
bring°back  life  to  the  streets  by  coming  home  for  dinner ;  tow¬ 
ards0  four  in  the  afternoon  there  begins  movement,  windows  are 
thrown  up,  doors  are  opened,  ladies  who  have  got  on  their 
“things”  come  out  and  converse  with  each  other. 

This  evening,  about  seven,  a  young  lady,  dressed  daintily,  if  not 
richly,  was  set  down  at  the  end  of  the  street  by  the  tiam.  She 
knew  her  way  and  tripped  along  the  pavement  quickly,  without 
looking  about  her. 

Half-way  down  the  street,  on  the  side  where  the  backs  overlook 
the  cemetery,  she  stopped  at  one  which  bore  a  brass  plate,  on 
which  was  engraved  the  legend,  (  Miss  Bernard,  Teacher  of  Mu¬ 
sic.”  And  in  the  window  was  posted  a  card  announcing  that  the 
terms  were  a  shilling  an  hour,  and  that  instruction  was  imparted 
either  on  the  piano,  the  concertina,  or  the  banjo,  on  these  very 
reasonable  terms. 

“  Why  !  Good  gracious  !  If  it  isn’t  Clara  !” 

The  Professor  of  Music  was  at  the  moment  composing — not  a 
sonata,  but  a  harmony  in  gray  stuff  for  a  best  walking- dress. 
She  took  the  pins  out  of  her  mouth  before  this  ejaculation, 
dropped  the  stuff,  and  jumped  into  the  arms  of  her  visitor.  “It’s 
Clara  !”  she  repeated.  “  Three  months  and  more  since  you’ve 
been  to  see  me !” 

“  Six  months  and  more  since  you’ve  been  to  see  me,  Cousin 
Nell,  if  you  come  to  that.” 

“  Well,  but  you’ve  got  nothing  to  do — not  even  your  dress  to 
make,  nor  your  hat  to  trim.  And  see  what  I’ve  got  to  do ! 
Pupils  all  day,  off  and  on.  The  dinner  to  order — perhaps  father 
may  look  in — no  one  ever  knows  when  he  may  arrive;  the  house 
to  look  after— the  girls  get  more  slovenly  every  day;  aud  all  my 
things  to  make  for  myself  if  I  want  to  look  nice.” 

“You  always  do  look  nice,  Nell.” 

So  she  did;  a  girl  much  after  the  style  of  her  cousin,  but 
smaller,  a  bright  and  capable  girl,  good-tempered  but  sharp- 
tempered,  resolute,  quick  of  speech  and  of  manner,  a  girl  who 
did  things  quickly ;  fair  of  complexion,  like  her  cousin. 

“Whatever  you  put  on,  Nell,”  repeated  her  cousin,  “you  al- 
wavs  look  neat  and  nice.  It’s  been  too  bad  of  me  to  stay  away 
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so  long,  but  I’ve  been  a  good  deal  occupied  painting,  and  all 
kinds  of  things.” 

“  Society  claims  young  ladies,”  Nell  laughed.  “  Oh  !  I  know 
all  about  the  grand  people.  Madame  Elveda’s  private  theatricals 
are  in  the  penny  Society  papers:  ‘Miss  Clara  Angelo  made  a 
charming  Esther.’  Father  saw  it  and  cut  it  out  for  me.  Well, 
why  shouldn’t  you  go  into  the  best  society  there  is?  You’ve  got 
the  money;  you’ve  got  the  finest  education  in  the  world;  you’ve 
got  the  beauty  ;  you’ve  got  the  manners.  You’ll  marry  a  lord — 
see  if  you  don’t!  Your  father  wouldn’t  mind  much  if  you  did.” 

Clara  took  off  her  hat.  “Father’s  gone  to  a  dinner.  I’ve 
come  to  have  supper  and  a  long  talk.  Let  me  help  you  with 
your  dress,  Nell.” 

“You  shall  have  supper  and  welcome.  Only,  Clara,  I  don’t 
know  how  you’ll  like  it.  There’s  my  lodger.” 

“A  lodger  !  Here  ?  Why,  Nell,  what  do  you  want  with  lodgers?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Give  me  one  more  lodger,  and  I  shall  begin 
to  be  a  widow  who’s  known  better  days.  lather  took  it  into  his 
head  that  we  want  to  let  lodgings.  Came  here— told  me  to  get 
ready  his  room  for  a  lodger.  So  we’ve  got  a  lodger.  First  I 
thought  he  must  be  some  friend  of  father’s  down  on  his  luck,  and 
wanting  whiskey -and -soda  all  day  long,  with  the  Sj)Ovtsina,n  to 
read.  But  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear.  I  don’t  believe  he 
knows  the  head  of  a  horse  from  his  tail,  or  the  taste  of  a  Scotch 
and  a  split.  He’s  just  a  soft-spoken  man  who  works  at  wood¬ 
carving,  and  walks  up  and  down  the  garden,  with  his  hands  be¬ 
hind  him,  thinking.” 

“A  working-man?  And  lodging  here?” 

“Yes.  You  know  what  father  is.  You  mustn’t  ask  about 
anything.  You’ve  just  got  to  do  it.  Of  course,  there’s  some 
reason  behind.  Father  doesn’t  send  a  strange  man  into  the 
house  at  five  shillings  a  week  for  his  room— we  can  do  without 
his  five  shillings— and  fifteen  shillings  a  week  for  his  board- 
beer  and  washing  extra— without  some  reason.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  behind.  Shall  you  mind  sitting  down  to  table  with  a 
wood-carver  by  trade  ?  I’m  quite  ashamed,  but  you  see  how  it  is. 
And  really  he  is  a  superior  kind  of  man.” 

Clara  laughed.  “You  won’t  put  it  into  a  penny  Society 
paper,  will  you,  Nell  ?  I  don’t  mind  if  you  don’t.  Well,  but  it’s 
very  odd  of  your  father.  What’s  the  man’s  name  ?” 
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“  He  calls  himself  Ellis,  but  his  name,  of  course,  is  something 
else.  Emanuel  Ellis  he  calls  himself,  but  I  call  him — we’re  very 
good  friends  already — I  call  him  Emanuel.  He  calls  everybody 
by  the  first  name.  You  see  he  is  some  sort  of  a  gentleman — I 
don’t  know  what.  He’s  not  a  common  working-man,  anyhow.” 

“  Wood-carving  is  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  is  an  artist. 
Perhaps  he  is  a  Nihilist  or  something,  though  why  your  father 
should  take  in  a  Nihilist  I  don’t  know.” 

“Come  into  my  room  and  lay  down  your  things.”  Her  own 
room  up-stairs  overlooked  the  garden.  Nell  lifted  the  gauze 
blind.  “  There  he  is,  Clara.  He  takes  his  bench  and  he  works 
there ;  when  he  isn’t  working  he  walks  about  thinking.  Real 
working-men,  mind,  don’t  think — they  read  the  paper.  Some¬ 
times  he  leans  over  the  wall  and  looks  at  the  tombs;  real  work¬ 
ing-men  never  look  at  tombs,  they  talk  in  the  bar.”  The  lodger, 
in  fact,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  narrow  strip  of  garden,  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  his  head  hanging. 

“  He  works  for  Mortimer  Street,”  Nell  went  on.  “  So  your 
father  knows  him,  Clara,  as  well  as  mine.  He  will  walk  like  that 
for  hours ;  sometimes  he  will  make  notes  in  a  pocket-book.  He’s 
no  common  wood-carver.” 

Just  then  the  lodger  lifted  his  head. 

“  Why,”  cried  Clara,  “  I  seem  to  know  him !  Where  have  I 
seen  that  face  before  ?” 

“  At  meals,”  said  Nell,  “  he  talks  like  a  book.  He’s  been  every¬ 
where  travelling.” 

“  What  does  he  travel  in  ?”  Clara  sometimes  betrayed,  or  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal,  her  knowledge  of  commercial  methods. 

“  Nothing.  He  isn’t  a  business  man.” 

“Pm  sure  Eve  seen  a  face  like  his.  Oh!  I  know.  It  is  like 
the  face  of  Francesca’s  father,  that  she  keeps  in  her  own  room 
with  white  flowers  always  round  it.  I  believe  she  says  prayers 
before  it  when  nobody  is  looking.  Oh  !  it  is  the  type  of  the 
Spanish  Jew — our  type.  You  can  tell  it  anywhere.  Nelly,  I 
sometimes  think  that  we  can't  be  of  the  same  race  as  those  poor 
creatures  with  pasty  cheeks  and  hollow  chests  that  you  see  in 
Whitechapel.  We  must  be  descended  from  Joshua’s  captains. 
These  poor  creatures  are  the  Gibeonites.” 

Nell  dropped  the  curtain,  and  they  went,  down-stairs  again. 

There  was  something  more  than  the  lodger  to  talk  about ;  nor 
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had  Clara  come  for  nothing  but  a  simple  call  and  a  supper.  The 
girls  began  by  making  talk — to  keep  off  the  inevitable.  Clara 
asked  about  business ;  Nell  talked  about  her  pupils  and  their  am¬ 
bitions,  which  mostly  pointed  to  the  boards  of  the  music-hall. 
Then  that  dropped,  and  then  Clara  plunged  into  the  real  business 
of  the  day. 

“You’ve  got  something  more  to  tell  me,  Nell.  What  was  it 
you  meant?” 

Nell  picked  up  her  work  and  bent  over  it  to  hide  her  burning 
cheeks.  “  Clara,”  she  said,  “  what  am  I  to  do  ?  lie  won’t  take 
No  for  an  answer.” 

“But,  Nell,  what  do  you  mean  ?  The  thing’s  quite — quite  im¬ 
possible.” 

“  How  can  it  be  impossible  ?  It  is  done  over  and  over 
again.” 

“  But  you  can’t  do  it — you  must  not  think  of  it.  Why — it’s 
madness!  Do  you  know  what  it  means?  To  give  up  your  re¬ 
ligion  and  your  People  and  all  ?” 

“  I  tell  him  so.  He  says  that  if  I  really  and  truly  loved  him  I 
should  be  ready  to  give  up  everything  and  follow  him.” 

“But,  Nell,  you  surely  don’t  mean  that  you  love  him — love 
him — love  a  Christian  ?” 

Nell  bent  her  head  lower. 

“You  must  give  him  up,  Nell,”  Clara  said,  eagerly.  “You 
must.  Do  you  hear?  You  must  !” 

Nell  made  no  reply. 

“  Oh  !  my  dear— think — never  to  see  any  of  your  own  People 
again — not  me — nor  my  father — nor  your  own  father — nor  our 
cousins !  To  go  right  away  from  all  the  people’s  traditions 
and  our  inheritance,  and  the  promises — to  join  the  Gentiles  who 
have  persecuted  us  for  ages — and  would  still  persecute  us  if  they 
dared,  but  we  are  too  rich  and  strong  for  them — to  take  up  with 
the  religion  which  we  have  always  despised,  even  at  our  lowest 
and  worst — Nell — you  must  not — you  must  not !” 

Nell  still  made  no  reply.  Clara  caught  her  hands.  “Nell, 
dear,”  she  said,  “you  will  promise  to  think  no  more  about  this 
nonsense — won’t  you  ?  You  must  promise.  It  would  break  your 
father’s  heart.  Oh  !  Such  a  disgrace  to  the  family  !  What  does 
he  know  about  it  ?” 

“  Nothing.  I  am  afraid  to  tell  him,”  the  girl  whispered. 
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“Afraid  to  tell  him?  What  is  there,  then,  to  tell?  Oh,  Nell 
— yon  haven’t!  ...  Oh  !  you  haven’t!” 

Nell  threw  off  her  cousin’s  hands  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  “  I 
have,  then  !  I’ve  promised.  Oh,  Clara  !  it’s  all  very  well  for  you. 
Your  father  is  rich;  you  live  in  a  great  house  and  have  carriages 
and  servants  and  everything  ;  you  will  have  plenty  of  money  all 
your  life;  you  can  choose  the  best;  you  are  pretty — ” 

“  I  am  not  so  pretty  as  you,  Nell.” 

“You  are.  And  dressed  ten  times  as  well.  If  there  is  any 
young  man  of  the  People  that  any  girl  might  like  to  marry,  you 
can  have  him.  What  about  me?  I  sit  here  alone  all  day!  No 
friends  ask  me  out !  There’s  nobody  to  talk  to  except  my  pupils ! 
When  father  is  at  home  he  sits  in  his  room  all  the  time  adding 
up  figures — he  never  talks  to  me  even  at  meals.  Sometimes  he 
says,  ‘  How’s  business,  Nell  ?’  Sometimes  he  says,  ‘  Do  this,  Nell. 
Do  this  or  that.’  Nothing  but  orders.  I  never  go  anywhere — 
I’ve  got  no  nice  friends.  There  is  no  Society  for  me.  If  I  am 
to  marry,  what  choice  is  there?  Come  with  me  to  Wentworth 
Street  and  talk  to  those  cousins  of  ours.  Would  you  like  to 
marry — actually  to  marry — one  of  them  ?  No,  Clara,  not  even 
your  religion  would  persuade  you  to  do  that.” 

“Which  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  take  a  Christian,  Nell.” 

“  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ?” 

“  If  we  can’t  find  among  our  own  People  a  husband  worth  such 
a  wife  as  you,  Noll,  you  must  go  without.  And  who  wants  you 
to  marry  one  of  our  poor  cousins?  Not  your  father,  Nell,  I’m 
sure.” 

“And  it  is  all  talk  of  money — money — money,  Clara!  How 
can  you  bear  to  listen  to  the  talk  about  money — money — money? 
Anthony  hates  money  —  he’s  above  such  considerations  —  he 
scorns  it.” 

“  Nell,  you  ought  to  be  wiser  than  to  talk  like  that.  Of  course 
it’s  money.  What  have  our  People  got  to  do?  We’ve  got  to 
make  ourselves  strong,  respected,  feared.  We  must  be  feared  be¬ 
fore  we  are  respected.  There  must  be  no  more  chance  of  perse¬ 
cution — no  more  lower  position.  How  can  we  become  strong? 
We  may  produce  great  men  of  intellect  and  science— great  artists, 
great  musicians ;  but  that  isn’t  enough,  because  even  among  Us  a 
very  great  intellect  only  shows  now  and  then.  Besides,  science  and 
art  and  philosophy  don’t  make  money,  so  they  are  scorned.  We 
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must  make  money  if  we  want  to  become  powerful.  At  their  own 
game — I  mean  the  business  of  money-making — which  occupies 
ninety-nine  Christians  out  of  a  hundred,  we  must  beat  them. 
And  we  do  beat  them.  Yes,  we  do  beat  them.  And  they  know 
it.  They  would  persecute  us  again  if  they  could,  because  our 
cleverness  frightens  them — it  humiliates  them.  Nell,  don’t  talk 
nonsense  about  the  money-making.  Leave  that  to  those  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  despise  what  they  cannot  get ;  leave  it  to  your  fine 
Christian  lover,  if  you  dare  to  acknowledge  that  you  have  one.” 
The  girl  spoke  with  the  vehemence  of  one  who  had  to  defend  the 
pursuit  of  money  if  she  would  retain  her  self-respect. 

“  Well,  then,  Clara,  I  have  got  a  lover,  and  he  is  a  Christian — 
that  is  to  say,  he  doesn’t  care  what  religion  I  belong  to,  so  as  he 
is  free.  So  there  !  What  is  going  to  happen,  how  it  will  end,  I 
don’t  know.  I  think  he  will  have  his  own  way,  he  is  so  master¬ 
ful.  And  he  won’t  take  No  for  an  answer,  and  what  am  I  to  do? 
And  it  is  terribly  dull  all  alone  here.” 

“  Not  taking  No  and  being  married,  Nell,  are  two  different 
things — wait  till  your  father  hears  about  it.” 

“You  won’t  tell  him,  Clara?”  she  cried,  eagerly.  “You  won’t 
interfere  ?  If  you  do,  I  will  run  away.  This  very  day,  I  will.” 

“No;  I  won’t  say  a  word  if  you  will  never  let  anybody  know 
that  I  was  in  the  secret.  But  Nell — Nell — oh!  it  is  dreadful  to 
think  of.” 

“Wait  till  you  see  him  and  hear  him  talk;  then  you  will 
understand.  As  for  our  People,  oh,  Clara,  it  is  all  very  well 
when  you  live  with  the  rich,  but  if  you  lived  nearer  the  other  end 
you  would  not  be  so  grand  with  your  glorious  past  and  your 
glorious  future.  AVait  till  you  see  my  Anthony.” 

“  What  is  he,  Nell — a  clerk  ?” 

“  Oh  no  !  much  better  than  that.  He  is  in  a  chemical  works — 
science  is  his  line.  You  can  smell  the  works  a  mile  off  when 
the  wind  blows  the  right  way.  And  lie’s  musical  as  well — -I 
taught  him  the  banjo.  That’s  how  it  began.  When  you  sit 
together,  you  know,  with  nothing  but  the  instrument  between, 
and  your  eyes  meeting  and  your  fingers  touching — lie’s  got  a 
light  and  rather  pretty  handling  of  the  instrument,  though  he 
won’t  practise,  and  a  nice  voice.  Sometimes  he  says  he  shall 
give  up  science  and  go  in  for  Art,  meaning  the  music-hall  boards. 
And  then,  besides,  he’s  just  tremendous  when  he  gets  upon 
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tyrants  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Sometimes  ho  says  he  shall 
give  up  everything  in  order  to  get  the  people  their  rights.  He  s 
a  beautiful  talker,  and  handsome,  Clara.  ...  Oh !” 

“  A  Radical !”  There  was  scorn  in  the  expression.  “As  for 
me,  I  am  on  the  side  where  law  and  order  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  make  money.  Suppose  the  Socialists  were  to  get  in, 
where  would  our  money  be  ?” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  I’ve  got  no  money.  Not  that 
Anthony  is  a  Socialist.  He’s  coming  this  evening,  Clara,  to  sup¬ 
per — that  is  why  I  wanted  you  to  come  to-night.  And  and 
if  there  are  one  or  two  things  said  that  you  don’t  approve,  you 
won’t  say  anything,  will  you  ?” 

“  I’ll  have  no  hand  in  it,  mind.” 

“You  sha’n’t.  He’s  just  a  gentleman  friend  droppiug  in  to 
supper.  Any  gentleman  might  do  that,  I  suppose? 

“  I  suppose  so,”  Clara  replied,  with  a  ghost  of  a  smile.  But 
she  looked  ill  at  ease. 

“  What  are  his  people,  Nell  ?” 

“  His  father  runs  a  little  newspaper,  but  I  don’t  see  how  he 
can  make  it  pay.  He’s  a  curious  man,  rather  like  a  gentleman; 
a  soft-spoken  man  with  far-off  eyes.  I  believe  he  has  been  to  sea. 
He  talks  pretty.  He  wants  everybody  to  see  what  is  right  and 
then  to  do  it.  That’s  his  father.  His  mother — well,  you  know, 
I  suppose,  we’ve  all  of  us  got  some  trouble  with  our  relations ; 
they  were  invented  so  as  we  shouldn’t  be  too  happy — think  of 
our  own  cousins  in  that  little  shop  ! — Anthony’s  mother  is  a  kind 
of  troublesome  relation.  She  drinks  awful  —  oh,  it’s  a  terrible 
thing!  Anthony  can’t  live  at  home — only  goes  to  see  his  father 
now  and  then  at  his  office.  Hush  !  here  he  comes.” 

Mr.  Anthony  Hayling  presented  the  appearance  of  one  who 
ought  to  have  been  a  gentleman  but  had  somehow,  at  some  criti¬ 
cal  moment,  taken  a  wrong  turning.  His  features  were  very 
nearly  handsome,  his  stature  was  tall,  his  figure  good,  his  carriage 
upright.  His  eyes,  however,  were  too  bright  and  restless,  his  lips 
too  thin,  his  head  too  small,  his  profile  too  sketchy,  and  his  taste 
in  dress  too  imitative,  at  a  distance,  of  Piccadilly.  His  light  hair 
curled  all  over  his  head,  and  his  upper  lip  was  adorned  with  a 
fringe  very  carefully  groomed.  In  his  button-hole,  of  course,  he 
carried  a  white  flower. 

He  arrived  just  before  supper-time,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
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an  easy  and  graceful  conversation  about  himself  and  his  own 
greatness.  We  are  too  apt  to  consider  that  personal  pride  should 
be  based  upon  something  that  the  world  respects — rank,  wealth, 
intellect.  Here,  however,  was  a  small  employ^  in  certain  chemi¬ 
cal  works  with  all  the  vanity  of  a  full-blown  peacock.  Clara 
listened  with  dislike  and  contempt.  It  would  be  difficult,  she 
thought,  to  find  among  her  own  People  a  young  man  so  shallow 
and  so  vain.  Poor  Nell ! 

Presently  supper  was  laid,  the  two  girls  lending  a  hand.  Then 
the  lodger  appeared. 

“  Emanuel,”  said  Nell,  “  this  is  my  cousin  Clara,  and  this  is  my 
friend  Anthony.” 

The  lodger  bowed — not  at  all  like  a  working-man,  Clara  ob¬ 
served.  She  also  observed  that  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
a  grace  before  meat.  Then  he  took  his  seat,  and  sat  in  silence, 
listening  to  the  facile  flow  of  the  young  man  with  interest,  as  if 
he  was  considering  a  specimen. 

Anthony  took  no  notice  of  him.  Such  young  men  have  small 
respect  for  gray  hairs ;  they  are  an  outward  sign,  not  of  wisdom, 
but  of  being  “  used  up  ” — which  proves  that  physical  strength 
is  still  the  thing  most  regarded  in  some  circles.  Emanuel,  to 
Anthony  ITayling,  was  only  an  old  man.  Old  age  begins  earlier 
on  some  social  levels  than  on  others.  Among  the  younger  work¬ 
ing-men  a  man  is  considered  middle-aged  at  thirty,  old  at  forty, 
wellnigh  past  work  at  fifty,  and  senile  at  sixty.  At  seventy  he 
is  disgracefully  trespassing  beyond  the  limits  allowed  to  life. 

Emanuel,  then,  sat  in  silence.  Clara,  watching  him,  observed 
that  his  manners  at  table  were  very  far  beyond  what  one  expects 
of  an  ordinary  working-man.  She  set  him  down  for  some  person 
under  a  cloud,  the  nature  of  which  was  known  to  her  uncle  and 
her  father;  and  that  for  some  reason  or  other  it  was  best  for  him 
to  be  in  seclusion  for  a  while.  Then  she  returned  to  the  study  of 
this  illegal  lover ;  and  she  observed,  to  her  disquiet,  an  illustration 
in  fact  of  the  abominable  French  proverb,  “II  y  a  toujours  un 
qui  aime  et  l’autre  qui  est  aime.”  In  this  case  it  was  the  young- 
man  who  received,  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged  the  passion  of 
the  girl.  Poor  Nell  showed  her  devotion  in  a  hundred  ways :  it 
caused  her  lover’s  glass  of  beer  to  overflow ;  it  covered  his  fruit 
tart  with  sugar;  it  emphasized  his  talk  with  eyes  of  admiration 
and  murmurous  words  of  assent.  One  has  observed  similar 
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symptoms  in  maidens  of  still  loftier  station.  Anthony  received 
these  attentions  with  a  kind  of  superior  condescension.  They 
were  due  to  him,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  to  the  superior  annual, 

by  the  girl  who  was  engaged  to  him. 

“  I’m  a  luan  of  Science,  Miss  Angelo.”  Anthony  recalled  her 
attention  by  addressing  her  personally  ;  his  talk  had  been  of  that 
copious,  facile,  commonplace,  day -before -yesterday  wisdom  to 
which  one  gladly  closes  the  ear  of  attention.  “  I  am  a  man  of 
Science,  I’ve  passed  examinations.  And  I  am  a  man  of  Art,  too. 

I  will  play  and  sing  to  you  presently,  if  you  like.  And  I’m  a 
Social  Reformer,  too.” 

“Three  rolled  into  one  1”  cried  the  admiring  Nell.  “Think  of 
that,  Clara  1” 

“  It’s  unusual,”  the  young  man  continued,  modestly  and  awk¬ 
wardly,  “  because  one  doesn’t  know  which  line  to  take  up  for 
choice.  It’s  this  way,  as  Nell  knows.  If  I  stick  to  the  works 
where  I  am  already  indispensable — ‘  What  we  should  do  without 
Hayling,’  the  Manager  said  only  this  morning,  ‘  I  don’t  know  ’— 
that’s  what  he  said,  Nell.” 

“  He  knows  a  good  man  when  he’s  got  one,”  the  girl  replied. 

“Well — if  I  stay  there,  some  day  I  shall  become  manager — a 
thousand  a  year— that’s  all— only  a  thousand  a  year.  But  what’s 
money  compared  with  position?  I  never  allow  money  to  decide 
anything.  Suppose  I  go  on  the  Music-hall  boards— why,  worse 
siim-ers  and  players  than  me  make  their  fifty  pounds  a  week — of 
course  it’s  hard  work,  I  know,  and  the  public  is  uncertain— but 
still— fifty  pounds  a  week  1  Then,  again,  it  isn’t  the  money,  but 
the  position  1  No  one  in  the  world  cares  for  money  less  than  me. 
Well — suppose  I  jack  up  both  and  go  into  the  House — you 
should  have  heard  my  speech  last  March  at  the  Parliament — 
there’s  certain  glory  waiting  for  me  to  pick  it  up— only  one  has 
got  to  live.” 

“  Anthony  is  the  one  to  lead  the  people,”  said  Nell.  “  No  one 
like  him  for  that.” 

“  Not  since  Charley  Bradlaugh  went  under,”  Anthony  replied, 
modestly.  “You  come  some  night,  Miss  Angelo,  and  hear  me 
speak.” 

“  Are  you  a  Socialist,  Mr.  Hayling  ?” 

“Socialist?  Not  exactly,”  he  answered.  “Socialist?  That 
means  everybody  getting  the  same  pay — the  skulk  and  the  sneak 
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and  tlie  blackleg,  with  the  worker.  Not  good  enough  for  ine.  I 
want  every  man  to  have  what  he  earns — all  he  earns.  What  he 
makes  is  his — for  himself — no  Socialist  rot  for  me ;  no  working 
for  other  people;  not  to  share  a  penny  with  the  skulks;  not  to 
give  a  penny  to  make  any  lazy  middleman  rich  ;  and  not  to  pay 
taxes  to  keep  any  class  in  idleness.” 

“Are  you  going  to  take  their  money  from  the  poor  people  who 
are  rich,  then  ?” 

“  Not  in  the  way  you  think ;  I  am  only  going  to  make  their 
money  of  no  use  to  them,  that’s  all.  Strikes  you  as  original, 
that  idea,  doesn’t  it?  I  don’t  give  it  away  to  everybody,  you 
know.  If  we  choose  to  say  that  there  shall  be  no  more  rich 
people  there  will  be  no  more,  and  that  in  less  time  than  you  can 
understand.” 

“How  will  you  do  that,  Mr.  Hayling?” 

“Quite  easily,”  he  replied,  in  his  light  and  airy  way.  “We 
shall  just  stop  paying  any  interest ;  no  more  dividends.  We  shall 
take  over  the  gas,  the  water,  the  trains,  trams,  and  omnibuses; 
we  shall  make  interest  illegal.  What  more  do  you  want  ?” 

Clara  laughed.  “You  will  find  it  very  easy  indeed.” 

“As  soon  as  I  begin  you  shall  see  the  splinters  fly.  First,  I 
shall  make  myself  what  my  father  wanted  to  be  but  couldn’t — a 
leader  of  the  people.  If  preaching  would  settle  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion,  Dad  would  have  settled  it  long  ago.  But  there  1  perhaps, 
after  all,  I  shall  stay  at  the  works.” 

“Don’t,”  said  Nell.  “Go  into  the  House  and  be  Prime-min¬ 
ister.” 

“  Perhaps — perhaps.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  last  time  I  talked 
with — well — before  strangers” — he  nodded  very  politely  in  the 
direction  of  Emanuel — “I  can’t  tell  you  his  name,  but  you’d  be 
surprised  if  you  knew  who  he  was.  ‘Young  man,’  he  said,  ‘you 
are  the  sort  we  want  in  the  House.  If  I’d  fifty  with  me  like 
you  ’ —  but  I  mustn’t  repeat  all  he  said.  A  Cabinet  Minister 
draws  five  thousand.  Hang  the  money  1  Think  of  the  position  1” 

“  His  father,”  said  Nell,  admiringly,  “  is  proprietor,  I  told  you, 
of  a  Labor  Organ.  His  name  is  Anthony  Hayling,  too.”  Eman¬ 
uel  started.  “He  is  a  very  clever  man,  which  explains” — she 
nodded  sideways,  indicating  the  intellect  of  the  son. 

Emanuel  looked  up,  suddenly  taking  an  interest  in  the  conver¬ 
sation. 
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“Your  name,”  lie  said,  “is  Anthony  Hayling,  is  it?  Eighteen 
years  ago  I  knew  one  Anthony  Hayling.  He  was  then  an  officer 
on  a  sailing-ship  in  which  I  took  a  voyage  from  Malaga  to  Alex¬ 
andria.  Your  face  as  well  as  your  name  reminds  me  of  him.” 

“  Yes,”  Anthony  answered,  carelessly.  “  Father  was  a  sailor 
for  a  long  time.  He  gave  it  up  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
came  here  to  muddle  away  his  money  on  his  Labor  Organ,  which 
working-men  won’t  read.  I  dare  say  he  was  your  friend.  If  you 
want  to  see  him  you  can  find  him  at  his  office.”  The  appearance 
of  the  stranger,  with  his  gentle  look  and  soft  voice,  did  not  at¬ 
tract  him.  “  What  was  I  saying?”  he  went  on.  “Oh  yes!  If 
I  were  to  go  in  for  politics  I  should  lecture  and  organize.” 

“On  what  subjects  would  you  lecture,  young  man?”  asked 
Emanuel. 

“Social  economy.  I  don’t  suppose,”  Anthony  added,  with 
consideration,  “that  you  know  what  it  means.” 

“Perhaps  not.  What  would  you  organize,  young  man?” 

“  Strikes,  old  man,  strikes.  There  have  been  strikes  already, 
hut  skittles  and  beer  compared  to  what  I  shall  arrange.  Wealth 
isn’t  silver  and  gold — it’s  shares.  Strikes !  Keep  on  striking. 
Ruin  the  shares.  Destroy  the  dividends.  That’s  the  way  to  de¬ 
stroy  Capital — which  is  investments.” 

“I  have  heard  of  that  way.  It  has  been  tried  for  thirty  years 
and  more.  Capital  has  been  injured,  perhaps,  but  more  has  been 
created.  Capital  goes  on  growing  while  there  is  peace.  It  will 
go  on  growing,  if  not  here,  then  elsewhere.  I  could  show  you, 
perhaps,  a  better  way  than  that.” 

“  Oh  !” — the  future  gladiator  of  the  platform  was  aroused  by 
this  opposition.  He  changed  color,  and  his  bright  eyes  flashed 
dangerously.  “You  know  a  better  plan,  do  you?  You  know  a 
better  way — you !  And  who  are  you,  and  how  did  you  get  at 
your  better  way?  You’re  not  an  Englishman,  to  begin  with — 
you’re  a  foreigner.  Well,  bring  out  your  better  plan.” 

“  In  good  time — in  my  own  good  time,  young  man.” 

“Well,  then,  listen  to  this,  and  then  take  a  back  seat,  and  hope 
that  nobody  will  see  you.  When  there  is  no  more  dividend  there 
is  no  more  capital.  Shares  that  produce  nothing  can’t  be  sold. 
When  there’s  nothing  to  sell,  the  workman  takes  over  the  plant 
and  runs  the  show  for  himself — now  then  !” 

“  There  is  a  better  way.”  Emanuel  rose  from  the  table — supper 
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was  finished.  “  Perhaps,  young  man  ” — he  spoke  as  one  having 
authority — “for  the  sake  of  your  father,  if  he  proves  to  be  my 
old  and  esteemed  friend,  and  after  consultation  with  him,  and  if 
you  are  worthy  to  be  his  son,  I  may  impart  to  you  that  better 
way.”  He  bowed  to  the  girls  and  retired. 

“Worthy?”  Anthony  Hayling  rubbed  his  forehead  with  be¬ 
wilderment.  The  thing’  was  incredible.  “  Me— worthy  ?  Me — 
the  son  of  my  father?  Who  is  he,  anyhow,  Nell?  What  does 
he  know  ?  What  does  he  mean  ?” 

“  He’s  father’s  lodger,  Mr.  Emanuel  Ellis.  Tbat’s  all  I  know. 
Don’t  mind  him,  Anthony.” 

“  Well,  Nell,  you’d  better  advise  him — he  don’t  know  our  ways 
— if  he  doesn’t  want  a  rough-and-tumble,  to  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  his  head.  Old  as  he  is,  I’ve  seen  older  men  knocked  off  a 
platform  before  now.  Me — worthy  ?  Well,  never  mind.  What’s 
coming  is  this,  Miss  Angelo.  Nell  knows.  It  isn’t  what  you 
expect.  It  isn’t  Socialism.  That  means  the  capable  working 
for  the  incapable.  We’re  not  going  to  stand  any  such  rot  as 
that.  Ours  is  to  be  the  reign  of  the  working-man  ;  everything  is 
to  belong  to  the  man  who  made  it;  everything  is  to  be  sold  in 
national  stores  for  the  man  who  made  it.  No  living  on  the  work 
and  brains  of  others,  no  idle  men  ;  as  for  getting  rich,  every  man 
will  get  as  rich  as  he  can  by  means  of  his  own  labor,  but  he  won’t 
be  able  to  buy  the  labor  of  anybody  else,  nor  the  land,  nor  will  he 
be  able  to  get  interest  for  his  money,  and  there  will  be  pensions 
for  everybody.” 

“Isn’t  it  wonderful,  Clara?”  cried  Nell.  “He  works  it  all  out 
like  a  pattern.” 

“I  think,  Mr.  Hayling,  that  you  have  hardly  considered  the 
difficulties.” 

“That  is  what  they  all  say.  The  old  difficulty  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  men.  And  there  was  never  a  better  chance  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Combination  than  to-day.-  Well,  but  as  I  was  saying,  per¬ 
haps  I  shall  stay  at  the  works  after  all — and  perhaps  I  shall  go 
on  the  boards.” 

“  Now  take  the  banjo,  Anthony,  and  show  Clara  how  beauti¬ 
fully  you  can  sing  and  play.” 

The  style  of  the  singing  was  like  that  of  his  social  philosophy, 
imitated  and  borrowed.  He  handled  his  banjo  with  apparent 
ease,  which  disguised  his  very  limited  mastery  of  the  instrument, 
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and  Ins  voice,  musical  but  thin,  had  caught  something  of  the 
touch  and  go  which  some  music-hall  artists  affect. 

“  When  I  sang  that  song,”  he  said,  after  his  third  and  last 
performance,  “to  the  Manager  of  the  Olympian,  he  just  slapped 
me  on  the  shoulder.  ‘  My  boy,’  he  says,  ‘  at  our  little  shop  alone 
there’s  ten  pound  a  week  waiting  for  you  to  pick  up.’  ” 

“Ten  pound  a  week!”  echoed  Nell,  with  a  triumphant  glance 
at  her  cousin.  “  Fancy  that !  Ten  pound  a  week  1” 

At  half-past  ten  Clara  walked  down  the  street  with  this  young- 
leader  of  the  future.  He  was  interesting.  Ho  was  so  confident,  so 
ready  for  fighting,  that  she  almost  felt  as  if  the  battle  was  already 
lost  to  her  friends— the  weakest  Cause  looks  strong  when  there 
appears  a  man  in  battle  array  as  its  Champion,  even  though  a  whole 
army  be  drawn  out  against  him  ;  it  was  not  Goliath  only  whom 
David  defeated,  but  the  multitude  of  the  Philistines  behind  him. 

In  the  course  of  a  single  hour  this  young  man  had  destroyed 
every  institution  in  the  country ;  ho  had  pulled  everything  down 
and  rebuilt  it  upon  his  own  style  of  architecture.  It  was  as  if  on 
the  side  of  Westminster  Abbey  were  erected  houses  of  small 
streets  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hinterland  of  Mile-End  Road — 
houses  for  the  honest,  intelligent,  earnest  working-man.  And  so 
on,  and  so  on.  We  know  the  kind  of  talk.  It  may  be  inspired 
by  a  noble  generosity;  it  may  be  founded  on  imitation  and  vanity. 
It  is,  however,  the  most  remarkable  sign  of  the  times  that  every¬ 
where,  on  every  level,  every  young  man  is  now  engaged  more  or 
less  in  considering  the  questions  of  social  conservation  or  social 
revolution.  To  most  of  these  young  men  comes  the  vision  of  a 
new  world.  Even  to  this  shallow  young  pretender,  who  stole  his 
ideas  and  his  phrases,  there  may  have  been  some  kind  of  dream. 
He  knew  nothing,  but  he  had,  perhaps — an  inheritance  from  his 
father — a  glimmering  of  a  desire  for  justice.  Dreams  of  the 
hardness  of  men’s  hearts,  of  their  selfishness,  of  their  dishonesty, 
never  have  a  chance  of  a  hearing.  But  only  to  dream  impossible 
filings  prevents  mankind  from  sinking  back  into  the  ancient 
hopelessness.  And  the  more  these  things  are  preached,  the 
wider  these  ideas  are  spread,  the  more  difficult  becomes  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sweater  and  the  grinder.  Because,  you  see,  the  world 
is  growing  gradually  to  despise  the  sweater,  and  nobody  likes  to 
be  despised.  Therefore  let  us  encourage  the  dreamers,  even  the 
shallow-brain  who  steals  his  dreams. 


YOUNG  LADY  WAS  SET  DOWN  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  STREET  BY  THE  TRAM 
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Clara  walked  beside  tlie  young  man  in  silence.  At  the  end  of 
the  street  she  stopped.  “  I  take  a  tram  here,”  she  said.  “  One 
word,  Mr.  Hayling.  You  know  that  I  am  Nell’s  cousin.  She 
has  told  me  something  to-day  which  pains  me  inexpressibly.” 

“  What’s  that  ?” 

“  That  you  and  she  are  engaged.” 

“  Well?  Why  should  that  pain  you?” 

“Because  it  is  forbidden  by  our  religion.  We  marry  only 
with  our  own  People.  If  Nell  leaves  her  home  to  marry  you, 
she  will  have  to  give  up  her  religion,  her  father,  her  relations, 
her  own  People — everything.  She  will  come  to  you  without 
a  single  friend  to  wish  her  happiness  or  to  stand  by  her  in 
trouble.” 

“  Well,  Miss  Angelo,”  said  the  young  man,  airily,  “  when  she 
comes  to  me  I  will  give  her  another  religion — she  can  take  what¬ 
ever  she  pleases,  for  all  I  care.  I  will  be  her  father,  her  relations, 
her  People — everything.  If  that’s  all,  good-night.” 

He  nodded  his  head  without  raising  his  “hat,  laughed,  and 
turned  away. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  “  FRIEND  OF  LABOR  ” 

The  office  of  the  Friend  of  Labor— Editor  and  Proprietor,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hay  ling— consists  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  room,  the 
ground -floor  of  a  little  old  house  wedged  in  between  two  big 
modern  ones.  The  house  is  so  old  that  it  has  the  projecting 
wooden  windows  and  gable  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  Its  floors 
are  uneven.  It  would  have  fallen  long  ago  but  for  the  friendly 
support  of  its  neighbors.  It  might  be  a  beautiful  house  but  foi 
its  shabby  condition  and  the  want  of  new  paint,  which  make  it 
retreat  between  its  younger  neighbors  as  far  as  it  can.  The  win¬ 
dows,  however,  are  bright,  because  the  tenant,  the  above-named 
Editor  and  Proprietor,  cleans  them  with  his  own  hands  once  every 
week  from  top  to  bottom.  For  the  same  reason— namely,  that 
the  tenant  himself  scrubs  the  floors — the  house  within  is  clean. 

The  paper  is  sold  in  the  front  office  to  the  few  who  buy  it. 
The  boy  who  dispenses  it  and  watches  over  the  till  finds  the 
work  all  too  light  for  his  energies.  In  the  room  at  the  back  sits, 
all  day  long,  the  Editor.  Here  he  writes  the  paper ;  here  he  cuts 
out  the  extracts  which  mostly  fill  its  eight  columns;  here  he 
passes  the  proofs;  here  he  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The  two  tables  are  littered  with  papers  —  English,  American, 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  The  paper  contains  nothing  but 
articles  and  news  belonging  to  the  world  of  labor;  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  leading  article  by  the  Editor.  I  believe  it  makes  rather 
heavy  reading ;  but  if  anybody  knew  of  this  paper,  and  could 
make  a  complete  collection  of  the  numbers  from  the  beginning, 
he  would  possess  a  most  precious  record  of  all  that  has  been  at¬ 
tempted,  taught,  done,  and  —  in  condensed  form  —  said  on  the 
labor  question  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years;  for  it  is  now 
about  that  time  since  the  Friend  of  Labor  began  its  career. 

This  afternoon  the  Editor  sat,  as  usual,  in  his  back  office.  He 
had  turned  his  chair  to  the  fire  and  put  his  feet  on  the  fender, 
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gazing  into  the  empty  fireplace.  On  the  table,  among  the  piles 
of  papers,  lay  the  editorial  tools — the  paste  and  the  scissors,  the 
writing-pad  and  the  pen,  and  the  tobacco  -  box.  In  the  editor’s 
right  hand  was  a  long  pipe,  charged  ready  for  the  inspiring  touch 
of  flame.  But  he  did  not  light  that  pipe  ;  he  sat  with  meditative 
head;  he  was  dejected;  he  beat  a  tattoo  upon  the  arm  of  his 
chair  with  his  left  hand. 

He  was  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty;  the  lines  of  his  face 
were  fine,  though  age  and  perhaps  trouble  had  robbed  him  of  his 
old  comeliness  and  brought  up  the  bones  and  corrugated  the  fore¬ 
head.  His  eyes  were  deep  aud  clear,  set  beneath  a  perplexed 
and  shaggy  brow ;  he  looked,  as  he  was,  a  kindly  creature,  kindly 
and  thoughtful.  This  twofold  quality  permits  itself  to  be  read 
in  the  face  of  every  man  who  possesses  it.  His  hair  was  an  iron 
gray ;  and  his  beard,  which  grew  behind,  not  upon,  his  chin,  was 
white  ;  his  hand  showed  more  knuckle  than  is  common  among 
penmen  ;  it  looked  like  a  hand  which  had  done  rough  work. 
He  wore  an  old  blue  jacket,  a  comfortable  old  jacket  convenient 
for  work.  He  had  no  waistcoat,  and  an  old  leather  belt  served 
him  instead  of  braces.  His  necktie  was  a  running  knot,  the  ends 
lying  loose  ready  to  fly  free,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  por¬ 
traits.  He  had  been  a  sailor,  this  Editor ;  it  was  more  than  a 
dozen  years  since  he  had  changed  his  profession,  but  he  looked  a 
sailor  still. 

Outside — it  was  the  less  desirable  side  of  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare — the  stream  of  life  passed  along  the  broad  pavement,  always 
a  double  current  up  and  down.  People  stopped  to  look  in  the 
shop  windows  as  they  passed,  but  no  one  cared  to  look  at  the 
windows  of  this  office,  though  a  copy  of  the  paper  was  pasted  on 
the  glass  within  for  all  who  chose  to  read.  Nobody  turned  into 
the  office  to  buy  a  copy;  the  current  number  lay  piled  on  the 
counter;  the  boy  behind  the  counter  sat  in  his  place  upon  the 
office-stool,  and,  with  his  head  reclined  on  the  paper,  was  fast 
asleep.  The  office  cat  basked  and  purred  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
office  window,  the  blue -bottles  which  belonged  to  the  fried-sau¬ 
sage  shop  three  doors  off,  and  had  got  to  this  place  by  mistake, 
buzzed  about  the  windows.  The  place  had  a  peaceful  and  a  re¬ 
tired  aspect.  A  business  man  would  have  found  the  show  of  trade 
somewhat  slack  ;  a  poet  would  have  murmured  that  here  indeed  it 
was  always  afternoon. 
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“  Boy  !”  cried  the  Editor. 

The  boy  made  no  response.  The  Editor  slowly  rose  and  opened 
the  door. 

“  Ahoy,  there— boy  1”  he  cried. 

The  boy  lifted  his  head  and  looked  up,  sleepily. 

“  Bring  me  your  book.” 

The  boy  picked  up  the  volume  in  which,  one  by  one,  he  entered 
his  sales,  and  took  it  into  the  Editor  s  room.  ^  ^ 

“  If  this  barky,  my  lad,  could  afford  a  bo’s’n,  which  it  can  t,  I  d 
spend  a  penny  on  a  rope’s-end  to  keep  you  awake.  Hand  over. 
Now  then.  IIow  many  copies  did  you  sell  last  week? 

“A  hundred  and  twenty-one.” 

“  Ten  and  a  penny.  And  your  wages  are  seven  and  six,  and 
the  rent  of  this  old  shanty  is  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  the  cost 
of  printing  the  thing  comes  to  two  pound  ten  a  week.  If  we 
reckon  the  keep  of  the  old  woman  and  me  there’s  another  thirty- 
five  shillings  a  week.  Now,  my  confidential  clerk,  tell  me  what 
is  the  profit  per  week  to  the  proprietor  of  this  valuable  paper  ?” 
The  confidential  clerk  grinned. 

“And  you’re  too  proud  to  scrub  the  office?” 

“I’m  a  clerk;  I’m  not  a  railway  porter.” 

“  Well,  I  can  scrub  it  for  myself.  Go  back  to  your  seat  and 
resume  your  penn’orth  of  ‘Juniper  Jack.’  I  looked  at  it  this 
morning.  The  author,  my  lad,  talks  about  ships  and  ships’  gear 
when  he  has  never  been  to  sea.  But  you  don’t  care,  I  suppose.” 

The  boy  retired.  The  Editor  sat  down  again  and  considered 
the  returns — “A  hundred  and  twenty-one  last  week,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  the  week  before — we  are  going  up — but  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  the  week  before  that — Humph  !  And  not  a 
siirn  from  anywhere  that  any  one  reads  or  regards  the  Friend  of 
Labor." 

So  he  relapsed  into  meditation,  first  lighting  his  pipe.  In  the 
front  office,  because  the  afternoon  was  drowsy,  and  the  boy  had 
eaten  a  sixpenny  beefsteak  -  pudding  for  dinner,  he  fell  asleep 
again,  his  head  upon  the  counter. 

Presently  there  came  along  a  man  who  stopped,  read  the  weekly 
bill  stuck  on  the  door-post,  and  then  opened  the  door  and  looked 
in.  He  saw  a  boy  asleep.  As  the  boy  did  not  wake  up,  the  vis¬ 
itor  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  reclining  head.  The  boy  started, 
jumped  up,  and  mechanically  handed  a  copy  of  the  paper. 
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“Thank  you — no — I  will  perhaps  take  a  copy  of  the  paper 
presently.”  He  spoke  with  a  slight  foreign  accent.  “  I  want  to 
see  Mr.  Anthony  Ilayling — the  Editor.  Can  I  see  him?” 

The  boy  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  inner  office,  and  then,  as 
the  visitor  turned  in  that  direction,  he  laid  his  head  down  and 
fell  instantly  asleep  again.  At  the  opening  of  the  door  the  Editor 
sat  up  and  looked  round  sharply.  Visitors  were  rare  at  the  office 
of  the  Friend  of  Labor.  This  visitor  stood  just  within  the  open 
door  holding  the  handle.  The  two  men  looked  at  one  another 
curiously. 

“I  should  know  your  face,”  said  the  Editor.  “I  do  know  it. 
But  I  forget  where  I  saw  it  last.  I  can’t  for  the  moment  con¬ 
nect  your  face  with  anything.” 

“You  are  gray,  Anthony,”  the  visitor  replied.  “When  I  saw 
you  last — about  eighteen  years  ago  —  you  were  brown.  Your 
shoulders  are  round  ;  when  last  we  parted  they  were  square.  That 
was  at  Alexandria.  You  took  me  on  board  at  Malaga,  and  you 
put  me  on  shore  at  Alexandria.  Do  you  remember  now  ?” 

“  Let  me  look  at  you,  man.  Come  to  the  light — so.  I  remem¬ 
ber  your  face  and  I  remember  your  voice.  Man  alive  !”  he  cried, 
holding  out  his  hand,  “you  are  Emanuel— Emanuel— Emanuel 
Elveda.  Remember  you  ?  Remember  Emanuel  ?  Shake  hands, 
man,  shake  hands!  I  never  thought  to  set  eyes  on  you  again. 
You  came  out  of  the  darkness — you  went  back  to  it.  All  my 
other  voyages  are  dreams,  but  that  one — why,  man,  it  lives  in  my 
memory — I  remember  every  day  of  it.  Do  you  remember  the 
nights  when  you  came  on  deck  and  beguiled  my  watch  with 
talk?  Heavens!  when  you  were  gone  I  understood  that  prophets 
are  sometimes  entertained  unawares.  Sit  down,  man.  Sit  down 
opposite — turn  out  the  papers.  So  !  Sit  there  and  let  me  look 
at  you.” 

Emanuel  obeyed.  “  I  too  remember,  Anthony.  You  are  well, 
my  friend,  and  happy  ?” 

Just  then  a  loud  and  strident  feminine  voice  was  heard  singing, 
out  of  tune,  an  ancient  ditty  once  popular— an  old  music-hall  song 
debased  from  a  lovely  Herman  air.  After  a  line  or  two  the  sing¬ 
er  smashed  something  violently— something  made  of  glass.  Then 
she  laughed  loud  and  long.  “  Anthony  !”  she  cried,  “  Anthony, 
you  old  Methodist !  Anthony,  you  canting  old  hypocrite,  come 
up  here  and  I’ll  smash  every  bone  in  your  body  like  1  ve  smashed 
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this  bottle !  Come  up,  I  say,  come  up  !  You’re  afraid  to  come  ! 
Yah  !  you’re  a  coward !  Call  yourself  a  man  ?  Come  up,  I  say  !” 

Sounds  followed  as  of  a  heavy  body  lurching  and  stumbling 
round  a  room,  upsetting  chairs  and  knocking  over  light  articles, 
then  a  final  bump  as  of  a  heavy  body  falling  to  the  ground.  The 
house  shook.  Silence  followed.  Mr.  Hayling  pointed  upward 
with  his  pipe.  “  Allow  me,”  he  said,  gravely  smiling,  “  to  answer 
your  question  by  an  illustration.  You  hear  that  gentle  voice — 
that  caressing,  fondling  voice?  It  is  the  voice  of  my  wife.  You 
now  understand  that  I  am  perfectly  happy.  Shall  I  present  you 
to  my  wife?  She  goes  through  three  stages  every  day.  For  the 
sake  of  variety  she  sometimes  rings  these  changes  in  the  morn¬ 
ing ;  sometimes  in  the  afternoon  ;  sometimes  in  the  evening.  But 
always  every  day.  First,  she  gets  drunk — uproariously  drunk; 
at  this  stage  she  sings  and  laughs  and  is  full  of  friendship  for  all 
the  world  ;  she  then  becomes,  suddenly,  quarrelsome  drunk — quar¬ 
relsome —  sometimes  she  puts  her  head  out  of  window  at  this 
stage  and  makes  the  street  ring  with  her  threats  and  her  accusa¬ 
tions.  Thirdly,  she  falls  fast  asleep,  and  so  continues  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  You  see  that  here  are  the  first  conditions  of  a 
happy  household.” 

“Can  you  do  nothing?” 

“Nothing.  The  case  is  hopeless.  Well,  I  desired  at  the  out¬ 
set  to  share  the  Common  Lot — nothing  better — and  I’ve  got  it. 
One  must  not  complain.  Many  honest  fellows  besides  me,  many 
better  men,  have  got  drunken  wives.” 

“  But  they  do  not  choose  their  wives  because  they  drink.” 

“They  don’t  drink,  you  see,  at  first.  My  girl  was  as  innocent 
of  the  drink  craving  as  any  one  in  the  world.  She  was  a  factory 
hand.  She  couldn’t  sew,  she  couldn’t  cook,  she  could  do  nothing. 
She  could  hardly  read  when  I  married  her,  but  she  was  no  drink¬ 
er  of  strong  drink.  No  one  knows  how  ignorant  any  human 
creature  can  be  until  he  marries  a  factory  hand.  Then,  you  see, 
no  one  knows  what  may  happen  if  you  go  away  and  leave  such  a 
woman  to  her  own  devices.  If  she  is  at  work  all  day  she  is  out 
of  mischief.  When  she  is  left  alone  with  nothing  to  think  about 
— well — •”  lie  got  up  and  plunged  his  hands  in  his  pockets — “  I 
am  quite  sure,  Emanuel,  that  there  is  not  one  single  man  or  woman 
in  the  whole  world  who  is  strong  enough  to  be  left  without  some 
controlling  influence.  We  cannot  stand  alone.  As  for  this  poor 
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woman — who  shall  blame  her?  She  was  left  alone.  What  is 
there  to  do  but  to  go  on — and  to  forgive— to  forgive?  After  all, 
it  is  the  Common  Lot.” 

tie  sat  down  again.  “  But  about  yourself,  Emanuel — explain 
your  appearance.  How  did  you  find  mo  out?  Whence  come 
you  ?” 

“  First,  I  come  from  wandering  up  and  down  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Next,  I  have  not  forgotten  you.  Your  head  was  full  of 
thoughts  twenty  years  ago.” 

“  Aye  1  I  was  younger  then.  The  wife  was  sober ;  I  had  a  boy 
to  think  of.” 

“Your  boy — I  met  him  on  Saturday  evening— at  the  house 
where  I  am  lodging.  That  is  how  I  found  you  out.  But,  An¬ 
thony,  he  is  not  like  his  father.” 

“  No — I  hope  no  more  of  him — I  accept.  Again,  it  is  the  Com¬ 
mon  Lot,  Emanuel,  to  hope  for  the  impossible  and  to  accept  the 
inevitable.  What,  indeed,  is  one  to  do  unless  one  does  accept  ? 
There  are  now  many  thousands  of  lads  about — it  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable  sign  of  the  times — who  spend  their  evenings  laboriously, 
resolved  to  rise.  But  he  belongs  to  those — they  are  numbered 
by  tens  of  thousands — who  live  for  the  daily  pleasure.  My  son 
is  a  shallow-brain  and  full  of  vanity.  But,  again — it  is  the  Com¬ 
mon  Lot.” 

“You  are  a  great  English  lord,  rich  and  of  great  position  ;  you 
left  everything  to  become  a  common  sailor  at  first,  before  the 
mast.  You  lived  upon  your  wages.  It  was  wonderful.  Well, 
you  married  in  that  class.  Your  son  belongs,  then,  either  to  the 
working  people  or  the  noble  people.  But  he  has  the  appearance 
of  a  little  clerk.” 

“  Yes,  I  was  weak.  I  suffered  him  to  go  his  own  way.  He  is 
now  a  clerk  at  a  certain  chemical  works.  He  calls  himself,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  gentleman.  He  goes  to  a  local  Parliament  and  talks  froth 
and  foolishness.” 

“But  he  will  be  your  successor  and  your  heir.  Does  he 
know  it  ?” 

Mr.  Hayling  laid  his  hand  upon  his  friend’s  arm.  “Emanuel,” 
he  said,  “  you  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  knows  my 
secret.  Keep  it.  For  God’s  sake  keep  that  secret  1  Good  heavens! 
if  they  knew  it !  If  that  poor  besotted  creature  lying  on  the 
floor  up-stairs  knew  it!  If  that  boy  knew  it!  Think  of  my 
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wife  as  the  Countess  of  Hayling !  Think  of  that  boy  as  Lord 
Selsey,  the  heir  to  that  big  estate.  No ;  if  I  can  help  it  he  shall 
never  know  it.  He  shall  never  know  the  profligate  life  that  he 
would  so  ardently  rush  upon  if  he  could.  As  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  has  survived  a  good  deal,  but  I  doubt  if  it  could  survive 
my  son  Anthony.  Keep  my  secret,  Emanuel.” 

“  It  is  forgotten.  I  remember  it  no  more.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  space. 

“We  had  great  talks  on  that  voyage,”  Mr.  Hayling  continued  ; 
“great  talks  on  great  things.  You  were  the  only  man  who  ever 
encouraged  and  strengthened  me.  Why,  I  confessed  to  you  as 
women  confess  to  their  priest.  Man  !  you  are  a  Priest — you  were 
a  prophet.  What  have  you  done  with  your  wisdom  ?  Is  any  of 
it  put  into  books  ?” 

Emanuel  laughed.  “  No  ;  such  as  it  is  I  have  given  it  here  and 
there — giving  and  taking — with  such  as  yourself.” 

“  And  nothing  written  2” 

“  Why  should  I  write  anything  ?  There  is  knowledge  which 
cannot  be  put  into  books.  It  is  handed  down  like  the  Unwritten 
Law,  which  Moses,  you  know,  gave  first  to  Aaron,  and  then  to 
Aaron  and  Aaron’s  sons;  next  to  Aaron,  Aaron’s  sons,  and  the 
seventy  elders;  lastly  to  Aaron,  Aaron’s  sons,  the  seventy  elders; 
and  the  whole  congregation.  That  is  an  allegory  which  shows 
how  wisdom  spreads.  If  I  have  any  wisdom — which  I  doubt — 
this  has  been  its  use.” 

“As  for  my  wisdom,  I  set  it  forth  every  week — that  is,  I  set 
forth  what  I  find  to  say — it  isn’t  much — in  my  little  paper.  No¬ 
body  regards  it.  Perhaps  it  isn’t  worth  saying.”  They  relasped 
into  silence.  It  w'as  exactly  as  if  they  were  still  on  the  deck  of 
the  sailing-ship,  slowly  ploughing  her  way  under  the  clear  sky 
of  a  summer  night  before  a  light  breeze,  silent,  with  intervals  of 
speech. 

“Emanuel,”  said  the  Editor,  following  his  own  thoughts,  “  sup¬ 
pose  I  had  the  choice  again — suppose  it  was  to  be  done  all  over 
again  2  Even  if  I  knew  beforehand  that  I  should  have  such  a  wife 
and  such  a  son,  that  I  should  prove  such  a  failure  in  trying  to 
make  myself  heard,  I  would  do  it  all  over  again,  for  I  have  shared  in 
the  Common  Lot.  This  was  all  I  asked  :  the  work  and  the  wages 
of  the  common  man,  the  hospital  when  I  was  sick,  the  wife  and 
home  of  the  common  man,  his  food  and  his  company,  such  chil- 
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dren  as  he  may  have.  I  have  had  them  all.  And,  upon  my 
word,  my  friend,  the  life  has  been  far — far  more  worth  having 
than  the  life  I  left.  I  would  do  it — yes,  I  would  do  it — all  over 
again.” 

“  That  is  bravely  said.” 

“  As  for  this  paper,  who  am  I  that  I  should  set  up  in  the 
Prophetic  line?  I  ought  to  have  stuck  to  the  sea,  but  I  would 
be  preaching.  So  I  went  back  to  my  old  lawyers,  got  a  lump  of 
money,  and  came  away.  I  told  them  they  would  never  see  any¬ 
thing  more  of  me — and  they  won’t.  I  live  and  bring  out  my 
paper  on  the  interest  of  the  money.” 

“What  have  you  been  telling  the  people?” 

The  Editor  took  up  the  current  number  that  lay  on  the  table. 
“  I  give  them  all  the  news  that  I  can  find  anywhere  about  work 
and  the  conditions  of  work.  As  for  the  preaching.  ...  I  am 
ashamed,  Emanuel,  I  am  ashamed  to  think  what  a  little  thing  it 
is  I  have  to  say.” 

“  What  is  it  ?” 

“  Only  the  simple  things.  The  copy-book  things.  The  old 
things  of  your  old  Prophets.  The  very  simple  copy-book  things. 
What  so  elementary  as  the  Ten  Commandments?  Yet  —  look 
round  you — what  is  so  simple  as  that  one  must  be  honest,  that 
men  should  combine  for  other  things  besides  wages,  that  men 
should  follow  righteousness?  Yet — consider.  That  is  all  Eve  got 
to  say,  Emanuel.  And  apparently  no  one  listens.  ’ 

“  Yet — go  on  preaching.” 

“  If  we  w’ould — or  could — only  go  back  to  some  form  of  the 
common  life.  Have  you  considered,  Emanuel,  how  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  hearts  are  longing  for  the  common  life  again  ?  Well,  I 
preach  some  kind  of  common  life,  where  all  fare  and  share  alike, 
and  manhood  has  a  chance  of  developing.  That  is  what  I  mostly 
preach.  Christianity  started  with  the  common  life.  Let  us  try 
to  go  back  to  it.” 

“  Judaism  led  up  to  it.” 

“  Very  likely.  Shall  we  go  back  to  it?  Well,  here  I  am,  close 
upon  sixty  years  of  age,  and  all  I  have  learned  so  far  is  the  simple 
lesson  that  the  old  things  are  the  true  things.  It  is  a  poor  sort  of 
message  on  which  to  found  a  paper,  but,  my  friend,  it  is  the  only 
message  that  I  have.” 
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THY  NAME  IS  EVE 

“You  are  a  very  wonderful  man,  Emanuel,”  said  Clara.  “You 
have  travelled  everywhere;  you  know  everything;  you  are  a 
scholar;  you  are  a  gentleman;  and  you  live  by  carving  in 
wood.” 

“  Why  is  it  wonderful  ?”  Emanuel  had  brought  his  table  into 
the  garden,  and  was  sitting  over  his  work  in  the  open  air. 
“What  is  there  so  wonderful?” 

“You  know  very  well  what  is  wonderful.  Wood-carvers  are 
not  scholars  and  gentlemen.  Why  do  you  pretend  to  be  a  work¬ 
ing-man  ?” 

“I  do  not  pretend.  This  is  my  livelihood.  Since  I  must  work 
in  order  to  live,  I  do  the  work  which  is  to  me  the  easiest,  the 
lightest,  and  the  most  pleasant.  I  can  take  it  up  when  and  where 
I  please;  I  can  find  a  market  in  any  town  ;  it  provides  the  small 
amount  of  money  that  I  want.  Why,  then,  should  I  not  be  a 
working-man  ?” 

Nell  was  giving  a  lesson.  The  scholar  was  beginning;  the 
scales  went  up  and  the  scales  went  down. 

Clara  waited  meantime,  and  conversed  with  the  philosopher 
over  his  wood-carving.  In  these  days  she  visited  her  cousin  a 
great  deal,  impelled  by  cousinly  anxiety  over  the  love-affair  which 
threatened  to  produce  such  very  serious  consequences.  Already 
she  was  discovering  for  herself  the  great  truth  found  out  by  so 
many  guardians,  friends,  cousins,  and  advisers — the  helplessness 
of  reason,  argument,  and  common-sense  against  the  power  of  love. 
Yet  still  she  persisted;  she  would  save  Nell  if  she  could.  When¬ 
ever,  you  see,  we  wish  a  girl  not  to  marry  a  man,  we  say  that 
we  are  determined  to  save  her  if  we  can.  In  this  case,  the  young 
man  was  not  only  shallow  and  vulgar,  poor  and  of  small  account 
— in  which  he  was  not,  perhaps,  so  very  much  worse  than  his  mis¬ 
tress — but  he  was  a  Christian.  Nell  must  be  saved,  if  possible. 
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“But,”  Clara  went  on,  “your  earnings  are  so  small ;  you  malm 
so  little  money  by  the  work.  Why  not  do  something  better? 
Why  not  teach,  or  lecture,  or  -write  ?” 

“  I  make  all  I  want.  Why  should  I  change  the  work  if  I  like 
it  ?  Here,  to  be  sure,  I  must  work  harder  than  I  like,  because 
London  is  an  expensive  place.  How  much  money  do  you  think 
I  want  in  the  Desert?  There  I  can  wander  with  my  friends  and 
cousins  the  Arabs  without  the  necessity  for  work  at  all.  I  shall  get 
back  to  the  Desert  as  soon  as  my  present  business  is  despatched.” 

“  You  have  no  books,  either.  Do  you  never  work  at  anything 
else?” 

“  I  want  no  books.  I  have  read  all  that  I  desire  to  read.  Now 
and  then— if  I  am  in  a  town — I  want  a  laboratory — and  I  always 
want  a  quiet  open  place,  like  this  Place  of  Tombs,  where  one  can 
meditate.  Looking  across  this  field  of  graves  one  hears  nothing 
of  the  piano  tinkling  in  the  house  or  the  children  playing  in  the 
street.” 

“But — without  money — you  are  not  even  a  free  man.  You 
have  to  work  for  other  people  and  to  take — wages — you  are  a 
man  of  science  and  you  take  wages  !” 

Emanuel  laughed  gently.  “  Let  us  not  confuse  things.  This 
kind  of  work  does  not  mean  dependence.  I  make  these  wares  of 
mine.  Somebody — it  matters  nothing  who — buys  them.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  refuses  them ;  another  man  buys  them.  He  gives  a  shil¬ 
ling  more  or  less — what  does  it  matter  ?  I  owe  nothing  to  my 
employers  ;  nothing  at  all ;  since  it  is  the  Law  that  man  must 
work,  why  should  I  repine  at  having  to  work?  If  my  employer 
robs  me,  he  will  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  sin — he  and  his  children 
— to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  according  to  the  Law.  I 
leave  him  to  the  Law,  which  is  not  mocked  and  must  not  be 
broken.  This  is  not  dependence.  The  soul  is  not  enslaved  by 
this  kind  of  work.  Believe  me,  child,  not  the  richest  man  in  the 
world  has  greater  freedom  of  soul  than  I  myself,  though  I  work 
at  a  trade  to  pay  my  lodging.” 

“But  you  will  some  day  fall  sick.  Then,  if  you  have  no 
money — ” 

“There  is  always  a  Hospital.  If  there  is  none — I  shall  lie 
under  some  roof  or  other,  and  either  live  or  die.” 

“It  is  wonderful.  But  you  will  grow  old;  you  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  work  or  to  wander  about.  What  will  you  do  then  ?” 
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“  Again,  there  are  hospitals,  almshouses,  retreats,  refuges,  work- 
houses.  I  shall  creep  into  one  of  them  and  sit  down  till  the  end. 
But  perhaps  I  shall  not  live  to  be  old.’ 

s<  It  is  wonderful,”  Clara  repeated,  staring  at  the  man  who  did 
not  want  money.  “  Don’t  you,  really  and  truly,  care  at  all  foi 
money?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  rich? 

“  Since  I  do  very  well  as  I  am,  why  should  I  want  to  change  ?” 

“  But  the  rich  man  has  power.” 

Emanuel  laughed.  “Power!  There  spoke  the  Voice  of  our 
People.  We  desire  power  above  all  things,  partly  because  power 
has  been  denied  us  for  two  thousand  years,  partly  because  the 
desire  for  power  is  a  national  instinct.  There  is  no  more  master¬ 
ful  race  than  ours  in  the  whole  world,  none  that  is  more  fond  of 
authority.  The  heaviest  curse  that  has  been  laid  upon  our  race 
is  not  the  Dispersion,  nor  the  loss  of  Zion,  but  the  deprivation  of 
power.  We  who  were  born  to  rule  have  been  made  to  obey. 
We  desire  power.  We  seek  to  recover  it  in  the  only  way  open 
vis — by  means  of  wealth.  But  as  for  me,  I  do  not  desire 
power.  I  might  abuse  it  if  I  had  it.  Power  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing,  especially  after  two  thousand  years  of  weakness.” 

“But,  Emanuel,  you  know — you  are  one  of  Us — you  know — 
it  is  not  only  power — or  we  should  stop  when  we  had  made 
money — it  is  always  more  money — we  talk  all  the  time  about 
money,  and  think  continually  about  making  more  and  more. 
When  are  any  of  us  content  with  what  we  have?  My  father  is 
rich,  but  he  is  always  in  some  new  scheme  for  making  more 
money.  To  be  always  making  money — it  is  like  breathing  with 
us.  You  are  the  only  man  I  have  ever  met  who  does  not  want 
money.  Oh  !  and  not  our  People  alone.  The  Christians  are  the 
same.  Even  at  Cambridge  I  found  the  young  Dons  all  wanting 
to  make  money — more  money— always  more  money.  All  over 
the  world  it  is  the  same.  Always  more  money.  Only  that  our 
People  are  clever  and  actually  succeed  in  doing  what  the  rest  are 
trying  to  do.  Not  to  want  money?  It  is  a  reproach,  Emanuel, 
thrown  at  your  own  People.” 

“  But  I  blame  no  one,  Clara.  I  remember  that  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  we  were  forbidden  to  follow  any  other  occupation.  For 
my  own  part,  I  was  born  with  other  traditions,  for  I  am  of  that 
stock  which  kept  alive  the  light  of  science  in  the  early  ages.  My 
fathers  were  physicians,  mathematicians,  astronomers.  When 
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the  Jews  were  expelled  they  remained ;  they  conformed  out¬ 
wardly.  In  secret  they  remained  Jews — ” 

“Why,  that  is  like  Francesca,  only  her  people  were  Moors.” 

“  There  were  no  Moors  who  retained  their  ancient  faith.  My 
People  became  statesmen,  generals,  bishops  even,  and  priests  and 
monks.  One  of  my  House — it  was  three  hundred  years  ago — a 
learned  Benedictine,  but  a  secret  Jew,  when  he  lay  a-dying,  sent 
for  a  Bishop  of  great  piety  in  order  to  receive  Extreme  Unction, 
as  his  brethren  thought.  When  the  Bishop  entered,  the  dying 
monk  sat  up  in  his  bed.  ‘  Hear,  O  Israel,’  he  began,  feebly,  re¬ 
peating  the  last  confession  of  a  Jew  at  the  point  of  death.  ‘  The 
Lord  my  God  is  one  God,’  continued  the  Bishop,  finishing  the 
confession  for  him,  for  the  Bishop,  too,  was  in  secret  a  Jew.  The 
family  history,  perhaps,  has  taught  me  to  think  less  of  money 
than  most  of  my  brethren.” 

“  This  is  just  like  Francesca’s  history.  Pray  go  on,  Emanuel. 
I  knew  that  yon  could  not  be  a  common  man.” 

“  No  man  is  common,  child.  As  for  me,  I  have  contracted  the 
habit  of  wandering.  I  must  wander.  I  must  be  alone — in  the 
desert,  among  the  mountains — to  meditate.  Here  in  the  West 
no  one  meditates — they  talk.  If  a  man  ever,  by  accident,  finds 
himself  alone,  he  reads — he  reads  articles  in  magazines.  Reading 
destroys  the  power  of  meditation.  That  is  why  there  is  so  little 
wisdom  in  the  West.  Since  Carlyle  died,  the  only  wise  men  of 
the  West  are  two  or  three  men  of  science.  Now  in  the  East 
there  is  always  the  Solitary  who  meditates.  Alexander  passed 
him  on  the  road  to  India.  The  redcoats  pass  him  on  their  way 
to  and  fro.  Civilization  and  conquerors  pass  him  by,  the  world 
goes  on,  but  the  Solitary  who  meditates  sits  always  by  the  road¬ 
side.”  He  looked  across  the  cemetery  with  far-off  gaze,  as  if  he, 
too,  would  shortly  become  that  Solitary.  “Believe  me,  child, 
there  are  those  who  find  no  other  joy  in  life  but  to  be  still  and 
to  meditate.  What  fills  the  Christian  convents?  Only  the  de¬ 
sire  to  save  their  souls?  Nay  !  but  their  Church  professes  to  do 
this  for  them  in  the  world.  It  is  the  desire  for  the  quiet  life — 
the  instinct  to  sit  apart  and  to  meditate — that  possesses  some 
souls.” 

“  Do  you  wish  girls  to  meditate  ?  On  what  should  we  medi¬ 
tate  ?”  These  questions  seem  to  demand  a  certain  adjective — the 
word  “pert”  occurs  to  roe — but  Clara  put  the  questions  in  all 
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seriousness.  The  serious,  even  solemn,  words  and  look  of  the 
man  impressed  her. 

“  You  are  a  woman — women  never  meditate.  Wisdom  comes 
not  to  them  by  meditation.  They  observe ;  they  receive ;  they 
remember.” 

“Then  I  am  glad  that  I  am  a  woman.  But  tell  me  more  about 
yourself,  Emanuel.  While  you  are  talking  I  have  always  a  sense 
of  having  seen  you  before.  Where  ?” 

“Perhaps  in  your  last  existence.  Our  souls  pass  from  life  to 
life.” 

“  It  is  your  voice,  your  face — well,  tell  me  more  about  yourself 
— if  you  will,  that  is.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  tell  me  anything, 
forgive  a  girl’s  idle  curiosity.  Why  are  you  not  living  with  your 
equals?  Because  you  are  not  a  working-man,  whatever  you  may 
pretend?  You  have  belonged  to  society  at  some  time  or  other. 
Yesterday  you  spoke  of  Art,  and  I  perceived  that  you  know  the 
language  of  Art — the  language  of  the  studios.” 

“  When  I  was  young  I  knew  many  artists  in  Paris  and  fre¬ 
quented  their  studios.  So  I  learned  their  language.  At  that  time 
I  took  up  the  graving-tools  and  acquired  my  present  trade.” 

“Oh  !  you  have  lived  among  the  artists  of  Paris?” 

“You  question  me,  child,  as  if  I  were  concealing  something. 
Very  well.  There  is  nothing  to  conceal.  I  will  tell  you  anything 
you  want  to  know.  Yes  ;  I  was  born  in  Paris.  We  were  Spanish 
nobles,  and,  as  I  told  you,  Jews  in  secret.  When  the  Revolution 
came,  and  the  accursed  Inquisition  disappeared,  we  went  back  to 
our  own  People,  and  my  grandfather  laid  down  his  titles.  We 
left  Spain  with  the  French.  My  father  was  a  physician  in  Paris. 
I  studied  science,  and  presently  went  to  Germany  to  work  under 
Liebig.  In  those  days  I  looked  forward  cheerfully  to  spending 
my  life  in  a  laboratory.  Then  I  returned  to  Paris.”  He  paused. 

“  And  then  ?” 

“  I  married.”  lie  paused  again.  “  This  marriage  of  mine — 
an  unfortunate  marriage — was  the  reason  why  I  gave  up  my 
career  and  went  away  into  the  wilderness,  where  I  have  remained 
ever  since.  I  like  the  wilderness — and  the  people  who  live  in  it. 
I  shall  go  back  to  them  before  long.  They  are  rude  people,  yet 
you  would  be  astonished  to  find  how  little  difference  there  is  be¬ 
tween  yourself  and  your  sister  of  the  black  tent.  She  only  knows 
her  tent,  the  Desert,  and  the  stars — and  the  will  of  her  husband. 
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What  do  you  know  that  is  better  worth  knowing?  Take  away 
her  children  and  husband  and  she  dies  of  grief,  like  you.  Give 
her  love  and  kindness  and  she  is  happy — like  you.” 

“But  you  did  not  leave  your  wife,  Emanuel,  to  die  of  grief?” 
Eve  in  her  curiosity  persisted  while  there  was  still  a  point  left  to 
clear. 

“No.  She  drove  me  away  because  she  made  life  impossible. 
For  she  became  a  rebel  against  the  Law  of  God,  which  is  the  Law 
of  Nature.  She  would  command  who  was  made  to  obey,  and  as 
she  was  stubborn  we  parted  by  mutual  consent,  and  I  left  her  and 
went  away.” 

Clara  gazed  into  his  face  in  silence,  as  one  who  hears  a  strange 
thing  and  finds  it  familiar,  and  wonders  where  she  heard  it  last. 
Then  she  started  up  and  clapped  her  hands.  “  Oh !”  she  cried, 
“  I  know  now — oh,  I  know  now — who  you  are  !  Yes,  yes,  now  I 
understand.  Why,  I  saw  the  likeness  from  the  very  first, and  was 
so  stupid  as  not  to  see  it.  Why,  Emanuel,  you  are  ntyie  other 
than  Emanuel  Elveda  himself.  Why — yes — now  I  understand 
it  all.  You  went  away  because  your  wife  would  not  obey.  Your 
name  is  Emanuel  Elveda,  and  your  wife’s  name  was  Isabel.  Oh  ! 
what  will  they  say?  What  will  they  say?  For  they  think  that 
you  are  dead  !” 

“Certainly.  I  am  Emanuel  Elveda.  Why  not?  You  speak 
as  if  you  knew  the  woman  who  was  my  wife  ?” 

“  Yes — I  know  her.  Have  you  not  heard  what  she  has  done? — 
how  she  rebels  openly  and  continually  and  publicly  against  the 
submission  of  women  ?” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  her.  I  am  dead  to  her.  She  is  dead 
to  me.  We  ask  not  what  the  dead  are  doing.  Do  not  speak  to 
me  of  her.” 

“  As  yon  please — yet — but — as  you  please.” 

She  wondered  why  he  did  not  inquire  after  his  daughter.  Was 
Francesca,  too,  dead  to  him  ?  “  Why,”  she  asked,  “  did  you  call 

yourself  Ellis  ?  Why  not  Elveda  at  once  ?” 

There  were  two  questions  in  her  mind.  One  was,  “  Why  do 
you  not  ask  after  your  child  ?”  a  very  important  question — and 
the  other  was  the  comparatively  unimportant  one  about  his  name. 
Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  she  put  the  latter. 

“  I  do  not  know.  Your  father  suggested  that  it  would  be  more 
convenient.  It  mattered  nothing  to  me.” 
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Now  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo  was  accustomed  to 
understand  that  her  father  was  a  prudent — that  is,  a  far-seeing 
man,  who  never  acted  without  a  motive,  aud  that  with  him  motive 
was  hope  of  gain.  She  was  dutiful  by  nature  and  by  chaiactct  , 
she  would  not  knowingly  interfere  in  her  father’s  plans  without 
being  invited  to  do  so.  She  remembered  the  interest  he  showed 
in  the  Elveda  household.  This  interest,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
included  the  missing  husband.  She  therefore  concluded  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  present  not  to  ask  too  much  or  to  tell 
anything. 

“It  is  wonderful,”  she  said,  “to  think  that  you  could  give  up 
all  this  —  the  great  fortune,  the  position,  the  opportunities,  the 
command  of  everything — and  go  right  clean  away  with  empty 
pockets  all  for  a  whim,  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  whim  and 
a  fad  !  Why,  in  a  month  you  would  have  heard  no  more  about 
the  equality,  and  then — we  should  have  seen  very  different  things. 
Do  you  know  how  rich  your  wife  is?” 

“  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  want  no  money  ?” 

“  Is  there,”  Clara  asked  of  the  Place  of  Tombs,  “  another  man 
in  all  the  world — living  or  dead — who  would  give  up  millions  of 
money — all  for  the  fancy  and  the  whim  of  a  woman  who  wanted 
nothing  but  a  little  humoring!  Emanuel,  for  a  wise  man,  you 
have  been  a  terrible  donkey.  Why,  you  should  have  given  her 
what  she  wanted — the  show  of  equality.  Then  you  would  have 
heard  no  more,  because,  I  suppose,  there  never  was  yet  a  married 
pair  who  lived  on  terms  of  equality.  One  of  them  must  obey.  If 
she  loved  you  she  would  have  obeyed  —  little  by  little.  Love 
would  have  compelled  her  to  submit.  Oh,  I  know  what  I  say  ! 
We  used  to  talk  foolishness  at  Newnham  about  the  submission  of 
women,  and  I  used  to  tell  them  of  our  Law,  to  make  them  feel 
their  foolishness.  Oh,  you  should  have  laughed  and  driven  her 
with  a  silken  rein  !” 

“  So  you  think.  But  then,  you  neither  knew  her  as  she  was, 
or  me  as  I  am.” 

“  Well,  but  if  you  left  your  wife,  why  did  you  leave  your 
work?  Why  go  away?  At  all  events,  you  might  have  gone  on 
as  before  your  marriage.” 

“I  could  not  remain  anywhere  near  my  wife.  Child!” — his 
voice  changed,  he  spoke  with  passion — “  who  are  you  that  you 
should  understand  these  things?  What  can  yon  know?  Why,  if 
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I  had  remained  within  a  hundred  miles  of  her — if  I  had  stayed  in 
any  place  where  they  talked  of  her— ropes,  day  and  night,  were 
drawing  and  dragging  me  hack  to  her — her  voice,  day  and  night, 
was  calling  me — in  dreams,  day  and  night,  I  saw  her — Love,  day 
and  night,  was  calling  me,  urging  me,  imploring  me — to  return  to 
the  woman  I  loved — what  should  you  know  of  love  ?  A  girl 
knows  nothing — oh,  the  strength — the  power — sometimes  I  feel 
it  still.  How  should  you  understand  the  temptation  ?  How  can 
a  maiden  who  has  never  yet  been  loved  understand  her  power  of 
attraction  ?” 

“Well,  then — I  suppose  I  cannot  understand  that  any  women 
can  be  worth  such  a  fuss — but  you  should  have  listened  to  the 
voice.  You  a  wise  man  ?  Where  was  your  wisdom  ?  I  suppose 
if  you  had  been  Solomon  himself  you  would  have  laid  down  your 
golden  crown  and  wandered  out  alone  among  the  Arabs.  And  oh  ! 
you,  with  your  cleverness — with  the  world  at  your  feet — to  kick 
everything  away  because  your  wife  was  silly  and  whimsical!  As 
if  all  women  were  not  whimsical  about  something  or  other  if 
they  are  allowed  to  be!  And  your  wife  was  a  rich  girl  who  had 
had  her  own  way,  I  suppose,  always?  You  a  wise  man?  Is  this 
all  your  wisdom — not  even  to  know  that  women  are  so  made?” 

Emanuel  bowed  his  head  gravely.  “  It  is  foolishness  to  you, 
but  to  me  it  was  not  foolishness.  I  live  by  the  Law — in  small 
things  and  in  great.  To  me  it  is  not  a  small  thing  that  my  wife 
should  resolve  to  break  the  Law — the  Law  of  Nature  and  the 
Law  of  the  Living  God.” 

“You  take  everything  so  seriously.  You  ought  to  be  a  Rabbi 
as  well  as  a  chemist  and  a  wood-carver.” 

“  Those  things,”  he  replied,  very  seriously  indeed,  “are  especially 
the  realities  of  life  which  touch  the  children  and  the  grandchildren 
and  the  generations  to  come.  Nature  is  hard,  as  the  physicists 
say.  The  Law  of  the  Lord,  we  say,  must  not  be  broken.  The 
most  real  thing  in  all  the  world  is  the  marriage  bond,  because  it 
means  the  parentage  of  children  and  the  future  of  humanity. 
Better  to  part  at  once  than  to  live  against  the  Law.  Better  be 
childless  than  bring  up  children  to  see  the  Law  daily  trampled 
upon.  Should  I  yield  to  the  stubborn  woman  ?  No.  Should  I 
call  her  stubbornness  a  fancy  and  a  whim  ?  No.  But  I  could 
leave  her  to  her  folly,  and  so  an  end.” 

“  Would  you  go  back  to  her  if — ” 
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“  I  will  never  go  back  to  her  ;  she  must  come  to  me  submissive. 
Enough  of  my  wife !  Remember,  child,  the  place  of  the  woman. 
It  is  after  that  of  the  man.  There  is  no  degradation  in  taking 
the  place  which  you  are  assigned.  To  woman  belong  the  things 
that  we  call  after  her  name — womanly.  Let  her  administrate, 
distribute,  reward,  honor,  and  encourage,  while  the  man  works 
and  pours  into  her  lap  all  he  makes,  creates,  and  reaps.  Enough.” 
He  sat  down,  bowed  his  head  over  his  work  again,  took  up  his 
graver,  and  was  silent. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


WHAT  WILL  SHE  DO  WITH  IT? 

Clara  carried  home  this  romantic  secret  without  imparting  it 
to  her  cousin,  who  was  not,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  mind  favorable 
for  the  reception  of  any  secret.  The  greatest  secret  of  the  whole 
world — even  the  secret  of  life — would  fall  flat  on  the  ears  of  a 
girl  sick  with  love  suppressed.  She  carried  it  home,  uncertain 
what  to  do  with  it.  She  had  found  Francesca’s  father!  She 
bad  found  the  man  whose  portrait  Francesca  kept  continually 
before  her,  wreathed  like  the  Icon  of  a  Saint  with  flowers  ever 
fresh!  Francesca’s  father,  who  was  dead,  had  returned  to  lifel 
Should  she  tell  her?  And  how  should  she  tell  her?  But  it  was 
her  father’s  secret.  He  knew  it.  It  was  his  secret.  She  must 
tell  him  what  she  had  discovered.  And  she  could  do  nothino-  in 

O 

the  matter  except  with  his  knowledge  and  consent. 

At  dinner  that  same  evening  she  began  to  talk  of  her  cousin’s 
lodger. 

“Yes,”  said  her  father;  “he’s  a  superior  kind  of  man.  And 
his  work  is  good.  There’s  the  right  feeling  in  it.  In  twenty 
years’  time  it  will  have  a  name,  and  will  be  worth  money.” 

“  He  is  a  man  of  education,”  said  Clara,  reddening. 

“  Oh  !  you  think  so,  do  you?”  Mr.  Angelo  glanced  sharply  at 
his  daughter.  “You’ve  been  talking  to  him,  I  suppose.  Well, 
he  is  a  man  of  education— more  than  most.  And  what  are  you 
coloring  up  for,  Clara  ?” 

“Well,  father,  if  you  take  up  a  man  on  the  mere  strength  of 
an  introduction  from  Hamburg  and  place  him  in  lodgings  with 
my  cousin  Nell,  who  never  had  a  lodger  before  and  doesn’t  want 
one,  it’s  very  clear  that  you  had  some  reason,  and  I  hope  you 
won’t  think  I  am  spying  and  prying  into  your  reason  for  any¬ 
thing — ” 

“  I  don’t  think  any  such  thing,  my  dear.  It  would  be  a  poor 
lookout  for  both  of  us  if  I  did  think  so.  But  go  on.” 
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“Well,  father — suppose  this  man  told  me  certain  things — 
suppose  I  was  to  find  out  certain  things — ” 

“Then,  my  dear,  you  would  hold  your  tongue  about  those 
things.” 

“How  am  I  to  distinguish  the  things  that  I  must  keep  to  my¬ 
self  from  the  things  that  I  may  talk  about  ?” 

“My  dear,  do  you  know  the  story  of  the  man  who  saw  the 
Devil?  ‘How  did  you  know,’  some  one  asked  him,  ‘that  it  was 
the  Devil  ?’  And  he  said,  4  My  friend,  when  you  do  see  the  Devil, 
you’ll  know  fast  enough  that  it  is  the  Devil.’  So  I  say,  when 
you  do  find  out  those  things,  you  will  know  fast  enough  that 
you  mustn’t  talk  about  them.” 

“  Well,  father  ” — after  receiving  this  Oriental  apologue — “the 
fact  is,  I  have  found  out  certain  things,  and  as  I  don’t  quite  know 
what  you  would  like  me  to  do,  I’ve  said  nothing.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  tell  you  at  once.” 

“That  is  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do.” 

“This  Mr.  Ellis  attracted  me  from  the  beginning.  I  seemed 
to  know  his  face  and  his  voice;  then  his  manners  were  so  beau¬ 
tiful — not  only  the  gentle,  courteous  manner  which  we  sometimes 
find  among  our  own  People,  even  the  poorest,  but  he  has  the 
manners  and  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman.  He  belongs  to  gentle¬ 
folk — you  can  see  that  at  once.” 

“  Go  on,  Clara.” 

“That  made  me  curious.  I  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  a 
Russian  Jew,  compromised,  perhaps,  in  some  Nihilist  plot  or 
something  of  the  kind.  So  I  talked  more  to  him,  and  I  found 
out  all  kinds  of  interesting  things  about  him.  He  knows  science, 
art,  literature,  music — everything.  He  talks  I  don’t  know  how 
many  languages;  he  has  travelled  everywhere;  he  is  a  chemist, 
and — most  wonderful  of  all — he  doesn’t  want  money.” 

“Doesn’t  want  money?  Well,  my  dear,  these  clever  men  have 
all  got  a  craze  somewhere.  Doesn't  want  money  ?  Lucky  we 
are  not  all  clever  men.  Go  on,  Clara.  Dear  me  !  Doesn’t  want 
money  !” 

“This  very  afternoon  he  told  me  why  lie  gave  up  his  old  life 
and  became  a  wanderer  and  a  working-man.  He  told  me  without 
any  concealment.  He  was  just  married  to  a  rich  wife,  and  she 
was  an  obstinate  person  who  preached  nonsense  about  woman’s 
submission,  and  refused  to  obey  her  husband  ;  so  he  walked  out 
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of  the  house,  which  I  suppose  was  hers,  and  left  her,  never  to  re¬ 
turn.  He  gave  up  everything — the  great  fortune,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  everything — all  because  his  wife  was  possessed  by  a  fad. 
Now,  directly  he  told  me  this  I  understood  everything:  the  like¬ 
ness  that  haunted  me,  the  voice  that  I  seemed  to  know,  the  eyes 
that  were  familiar.  Why,  father,  they  were  Francesca’s  eyes,  and 
her  voice,  and  her  face,  and  the  face  is  the  same  as  that  of  Fran¬ 
cesca’s  miniature!  So  I  started  up,  and  I  cried,  ‘You  are  Eman¬ 
uel  Elveda !’  ” 

“  And  he  owned  up,  did  he?” 

“  Yes.  He  said  there  was  no  concealment  necessary — that  he 
had  nothing  to  hide.  He  has  come  over  on  some  business.  This 
done,  he  will  go  away  again.  Now,  father,  what  am  I  to  do? 
Shall  I  tell  Francesca?” 

“  Not  yet.” 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?” 

“Tell  nobody  at  present.  Go  and  see  him  as  often  as  you 
please.  I  think  he  is  a  soft-hearted  creature — else  he  would  want 
money  —  and  perhaps  your  conversation  may  keep  him  in  the 
country  a  little  longer — ” 

“If  I  knew  what  you  wanted  to  do —  There  is  always  the 
chance  of  making  some  mess  of  things.  Of  course,  if  it’s  busi¬ 
ness — ” 

The  details  of  business  are  in  certain  households  considered  ta¬ 
boo.  This  prevents  a  good  deal  of  awkwardness,  especially  where 
things  are  bought  for  little  and  sold  for  much,  or  where  things  are 
bought  and  sold  under  assurances  that  go  very  near  the  wind  in¬ 
deed.  The  practice  saves  explanations,  and  enables  the  ladies  of 
the  family  to  hold  up  their  heads  and  to  feel  a  glow  when  they 
send  subscriptions  to  charitable  objects. 

“  Why  shouldn’t  you  know,  Clara?”  her  father  replied.  “  You 
are  not  a  chatterer.  Besides,  it’s  not  likely  that  the  business, 
whatever  happens,  will  turn  out  to  be  any  good  to  ourselves.  The 
man  is  Madame  Elveda’s  husband.  Of  course  you  know  that  the 
Spanish  Moor  story  is  rubbish ;  both  she  and  her  husband  are, 
like  ourselves,  Spanish  Jews;  and  as  for  madame,  I  will  tell  you 
now  that  she  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  your  own  cousin. 
Yes,  you  needn’t  look  surprised.  Your  own  cousin.  She  was 
Isabel  Albu,  granddaughter  of  Albu,  the  contractor,  who  made 
an  immense  fortune  out  of  the  English  in  the  Peninsulai  War. 
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Your  own  cousin,  Clara.  I  called  upon  her  the  other  day  and 
reminded  her  of  the  fact.  Francesca  is  your  own  cousin,  too. 
Very  well,  then.  The  girl  is  heiress  to  a  million  and  a  half,  at 
least.  A  million  and  a  half.  Or  two  millions.  That’s  a  pretty 
tidy  little  fortune,  isn’t  it?  The  mother  can  leave  it  as  she 
pleases,  but  of  course  she  will  give  it  all  to  her  daughter.  A  very 
nice  little  fortune  to  be  in  a  family,  isn’t  it?  Why,  only  at  3 
per  cent,  it’s  forty-five  thousand  a  year.  If  I  had  it  I  would 
make  it  15  per  cent,  and  two  hundred  thousand  a  year.  My 
word,  Clara,  think  of  that!  Well,  the  long  and  short  is,  that  we 
ought  to  keep  this  great  fortune  in  the  family  if  possible.” 

“  How  can  we  ?” 

“  Now  you  understand  why  I  wanted  you  to  be  friendly  with 
the  girl.  What  do  you  think,  Clara,  of  reconciling  husband  and 
wife  ?  Eh  ?  Of  bringing  the  wife  and  her  daughter  back  to  their 
own  People?  Eh?  Isn’t  that  worth  trying ?  Then  the  girl  will 
have  to  marry  one  of  our  own  People,  eh  ?  I  only  wish  you 
were  a  boy,  Clara.” 

“Well,  father,  if  you  try  to  move  the  husband  you  will  be  just 
trying  to  move  a  rock.  That  is  quite  certain.  Stubborn  ?  He 
is  as  immovable  as  the  Law  itself.  And  if  you  can  imagine  ma- 
dame  going  back  to  her  husband — Madame  Elveda,  all  pride  and 
dignity  and  stateliness,  going  back  in  humility  and  submission — 
well,  I  can’t.  That’s  all.” 

“Very  well.  I’ve  told  you  everything.  Perhaps  you  will  de¬ 
vise  some  way.  Think  it  over,  Clara.” 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  Clara  resumed  the  subject,  “  I’ve 
been  thinking  all  night,”  she  said,  “  about  Emanuel  Elveda.” 

“Well?” 

“You  want  this  man  to  be  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  influence  of  a  husband  over  her;  and  you  want  somehow 
to  keep  this  great  fortune  in  our  own  family?” 

“  Exactly.” 

“  If  Francesca  were  to  marry  a  Christian  it  would  be  lost  to  us.” 

“  It  certainly  would.” 

“  Well,  she  has  had  one  offer — lots  of  offers,  but  only  one 
to  speak  of — from  a  very  desirable  person  indeed,  who  will  very 
likely  be  an  Earl.  She  refused  him  because  she  would  not  be 
submissive  to  any  man.  But  she  loves  him  all  the  same — remem- 
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ber  that.  I  know  she  loves  him.  She  doesn’t  say  much,  because 
she  would  never  confess  such  a  thing  even  to  mo.  She  thinks 
about  him  continually,  and  I  should  never  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  she  had  changed  her  mind  and  accepted  him.  Still,  so  far, 
she  has  refused  him.” 

“  So  far — good.” 

“The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  any 
attempt  to  bend  the  proud  will  of  Madame  Elveda  or  her  hus¬ 
band  would  be  utterly  useless.  If  they  were  common  persons, 
who  had  merely  quarrelled  and  reviled  each  other,  it  would  be 
different.  But  they  are  not ;  they  are  very  responsible  persons ; 
and  they  respect  each  other  too  much,  and  they  respect  themselves 
too  much.  Would  it  be  possible  for  Madame  Elveda — the  leader 
of  the  women — to  confess  that  her  whole  career  has  been  based 
upon  a  mischievous  mistake?  She  never  could — never — never — 
never !” 

“Well — what  would  you  do?  You  talk  as  if  you  had  got  a 
plan.” 

“  If  the  case  of  the  wife  is  hopeless,  it  is  still  worse  with  the 
husband,  who  is  so  stiff  for  his  religion  and  the  Law.  But  can 
we  try  something  with  Francesca  herself?  Now  think,  father. 
Emanuel  Elveda  does  not  know  that  he  has  a  daughter.  Fran¬ 
cesca  does  not  know  that  she  has  a  father  living.  Suppose  I 
bring  them  to  each  other  without  telling  them  what  we  know  ? 
Francesca  will  be  attracted  by  the  man  from  the  very  beginning. 
Oh !  I  am  sure  of  it.  His  eyes,  that  rest  on  one  and  seem  to 
read  your  thoughts;  his  face,  which  might  be  the  face  of  the 
Prophet  Elisha  himself;  his  voice— -his  manner  —  will  strike 
straight  into  Francesca’s  imagination;  she  will  respect  him;  she 
will  soon  reverence  him;  she  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  he  is 
her  father;  and  that  once  learned,  she  will  obey  him  in  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  Well,  my  dear  ” — Mr.  Angelo  was  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
the  feminine  mind  to  comprehend  the  subtlety — “it  seems  to  be 
beating  about  the  bush.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  have  driven 
the  girl  over  there  in  a  hansom  cab,  and  I  should  just  have  said, 
1  Francesca,  here’s  your  Pa,’  or  words  to  that  effect.  But  perhaps 
you’re  right.  Or  I  should  have  asked  them  both  to  luncheon  or 
dinner — say  at  the  St.  James’s,  in  a  private  room,  and  introduced 
them  over  a  bottle  of  champagne.  I  should  have  said,  ‘Emanuel, 
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this  is  your  only  daughter.  Give  her  a  kiss,’  or  words  to  that  ef¬ 
fect.” 

Clara  laughed  merrily.  “  Oh  !  Emanuel — and  Francesca — at 
the  St.  James’s — over  a  bottle  of  champagne !  It’s  too  delicious 
to  think  of  it.  No,  father;  you  can  take  a  common,  plain  girl  like 
me  to  a  restaurant,  and  you  can  give  me  champagne.  I  like  it. 
But  Francesca  and  Emanuel !  Oh  !”  she  laughed  again.  “  No  ; 
my  plan  is  better.” 

“  Clara,  my  dear,”  said  her  father,  admiringly,  “I  regret  less  and 
less  every  day  the  money  I  laid  out  upon  your  education.  It  isn’t 
only  the  books  and  things  you’ve  learned.  It’s  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  society  and  young  ladies.  Now,  do  you  know,  my 
dear,  I  confess  that  I  should  have  stuck  to  the  idea  of  St.  James’s 
and  the  little  lunch.  But  if  you  pull  this  thing  through  and  save 
the  money  for  the  family,  I  shall  say — I  shall  say,  Clara  that 
yon  ought  to  have  been  a  boy.  And  I  don’t  think  you  can  pay 
any  girl  any  greater  compliment.” 


CHAPTER  XIV 


AN  EXPLANATION 

1  ou  are  displeased  with  me,  mother.  I  have  seen  it  for  a 
long  time.” 

No,  Fiancesca ;  the  elder  lady  laid  down  her  pen  and  turned 
her  chair.  “  Sit  down  and  let  us  talk.  I  am  not  displeased.  I 
have  no  right  to  be  displeased  with  anything  you  do.  You  are 
free  to  work  out  your  own  career.  I  am  only  disappointed.  I 
think  X  have  the  ri h t ,  my  child,  to  feel  some  disappointment.” 

“Yes — oh! — yes — and  yet — ”  She  paused,  standing  with 
joined  hands,  like  a  little  girl  trying  to  find  an  excuse. 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  case  of  trouble  when  an  Explana¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  First,  the  little  rift — the  consciousness  on  one 
side  of  having  given  cause  for  offence,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
being  offended — then  the  silence,  with  tacit  consent,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  then  the  awkward  subject  which  must  be  avoided  ;  then  the 
widening  of  the  rift;  then  the  constraint;  then  the  sickness,  de¬ 
cay,  and  death  of  love,  unless  the  Explanation  steps  in,  like  a 
physician,  to  heal  and  restore.  And  perhaps,  though  the  little 
rift  be  mended,  there  remains  forever  the  memory  with  a  scar. 
In  certain  circles  the  Explanation  is  called  a  speaking  up  or  out. 
“  I  must  Speak  up,  and  I  will,”  says  the  girl  to  her  lover.  '  “  Don’t 
go  to  think  I  am  one  to  be  trodden  on  ;  I  shall  Speak  up.”  Or 
one  says  to  her  friend  after  the  row:  “  I  had  to  Speak  out,  and  I 
did,  once  for  all.  Now  he  knows;  and  if  he  never  comes  near 
me  again,  so  much  the  better.”  The  Explanation  in  such  a  case 
is  generally  a  surgeon,  who  finally  cuts  the  pair  in  two,  so  that 
they  may  go  different  ways  thereafter,  and  scowl  when  they  meet. 
The  time,  you  see,  was  arrived  for  one  or  other  of  these  two 
ladies  to  have  an  Explanation. 

“  Sit  down,  dear,”  said  Madame  Elveda,  “  and  let  us  talk  a 
little.”  Francesca,  however,  remained  standing.  “See,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  looking  round  her  table,  which  was  groaning  under  the 
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weight  of  letters,  pamphlets,  reports,  and  papers,  “the  work  to 
which  I  set  my  hand  twenty  years  ago  has  grown,  as  you  see  and 
know.  I  came  here  because  London  is  the  true  centre  of  all  such 
work  as  mine.  I  published  my  book,  I  took  this  house,  I  opened 
it  freely  to  all  who  were  working  for  the  same  end — the  elevation 
and  the  emancipation  of  women.  All  those  who  work  for  women, 
whether  I  apppove  their  methods  or  not,  come  here — this  is  their 
house,  I  am  their  Leader.  One  moment,  Francesca,  and  you  shall 
have  your  say.  T  repeat  that  I  am  the  Leader ;  I  have  gathered 
all  the  strings  into  my  hands.  No  woman  has  ever  before  occu¬ 
pied  such  a  position  as  I  now  hold.  I  am  the  Leader.  Is  this 
true,  Francesca?” 

“Of  course  it  is  quite  true.” 

“  It  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  fill  you 
with  the  doctrines  that  I  preach  and  profess  ?  And  you  have 
known  ever  since  you  could  understand  anything  what  I  hoped  of 
you  when  you  should  arrive  at  womanhood  ?” 

“Yes — I  have  always  known  that.” 

“  Francesca — I  ask — have  I  not  the  right  to  be  disappointed  ?” 

“My  dear  mother,  what  can  I  say?  It  is  all  quite  true.  And 
yet—” 

“  At  our  meetings  you  either  sit  silent,  distraite,  inattentive ; 
or  you  look  impatient — no  girl’s  face  ever  betrayed  her  emotions 
as  yours  does.  You  never  talk  about  the  work;  you  show  no 
kind  of  interest  in  it.  Yet  it  is  the  work  of  my  life — I  have 
lived  for  no  other  object — except  it  be  that  of  bringing  you  up 
to  succeed  me  and  to  carry  it  on.” 

“  I  am  a  degenerate  daughter  indeed.” 

“What  has  come  between  us,  child  ?  Until  quite  lately — until 
a  few  weeks  ago — you  were  still  eager  and  interested.  Has  any¬ 
thing  happened  ?” 

“Yes,  a  great  deal  has  happened,  and  all  in  the  last  week  or 
two.  I  seem  to  have  awakened.  Everything  looks  different.  It 
began  with  that  business  of  Harold  and  his — you  know  ” — she 
blushed  and  looked  guilty.  “  He  asked  me  if  I  would  marry  him. 
Well,  I  gave  him  an  answer — such  an  answer  as  you  approved. 
You  expected  that  answer  of  me,  did  you  not?  Well,  I  gave  it. 
Mother,  you  have  constantly  assured  me  that  I  am  free,  but  I  have 
only  been  free  since  I  gave  that  answer  to  Harold.  I  gave  it  duti¬ 
fully,  and  because  I  believed  that  what  you  wished  must  be  right.” 
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“Wei!,  child,  and  is  it  not  right?” 

I  do  not  know.  Since  then  I  have  been  considering  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  free  woman,  not  as  your  daughter.  Can  you  blame  me 
for  using  my  freedom  ?  In  obedience  to  you  I  sent  away  my 
lover.  There  is,  therefore,  no  more  love  for  me  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  that  is  as  well.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  as  well.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  become  the  dutiful  wife  of 
any  other  man.  But  remember,  I  have  given  up  love  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  you,  and  without  considering  the  matter  at  all.  That 
done,  I  began  to  look  into  things  for  myself.” 

“  You  will  never  regret  that  answer,  Francesca.” 

“You  think  not?  But  it  was  the  question,  not  the  answer, 
that  I  had  to  consider.  What  did  that  mean  ?  After  Harold 
went  away  I  began  to  reflect  for  the  first  time  what  Love  might 
mean — applied  to  myself,  mind,  not  to  an  abstract  unconditioned 
person — to  myself.” 

“Well?” 

Madame  Elveda  looked  up  sharply. 

“  I  see  myself,”  said  the  girl,  lifting  her  head  and  looking  into 
space,  “  standing  beside  him — beside  the  real  man,  you  know— 
that  is  the  first  thing  in  Love :  you  get  at  the  real  creature  whom 
nobody  knows  but  yourself — without  any  uniforms  and  liveries 
and  trappings  and  titles — the  real  man  as  he  really  is.  I  say  I 
see  myself  standing  beside  him  and  close  to  him,  so  that  I  under¬ 
stand  for  the  first  time  how  great  and  noble  he  really  is,  while  I 
myself  am  so  small  and  so  weak.  I  see  that  I  can  love  him 
chiefly  because  he  is  so  great  and  so  strong.  I  tremble  because  I 
am  so  weak  and  so  small.  How  can  be  love  me?  Oh,  mother, 
how  could  such  a  girl  as  I  feel  anything  but  little  and  feeble  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  man  ?  Yet  it  does  not  humiliate  me  that 
he  is  my  superior.  The  greater  he  is  the  more  I  love  him.  Can 
any  woman  love  a  man  unless  she  respects  him?  Can  she  respect 
him  unless  he  is  greater  than  herself?  Can  she  marry  him  unless 
she  loves  him  ?  And  after  she  has  married  such  a  man  how  can 
she  ever  venture  to  call  herself  his  equal  ?” 

“Humph!  But  the  man  is  said  to  worship  the  woman. 
Would  not  your  lover  he  thinking  much  the  same  of  you?” 

“He  could  not,  unless  he  foolishly  mistook  the  worth  of  her 
dress  and  her  jewels  for  the  worth  of  the  woman  herself.  Well, 
mother,  these  thoughts  have  filled  my  mind  ever  since  that  morn- 
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ing.  Before  that  I  never  considered  what  love  might  mean,  nor 
how  love  might  break  down  all  your  arguments.  ’ 

“I  hope,  then,  that  you  will  speedily  desist  from  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  so  dangerous  a  subject.” 

Francesca  shook  her  head.  “  I  think  not,”  she  replied,  gravely 
“Since  most  women  marry,  it  is  at  least  an  important  subject.” 

“Think,  then,  that  man  and  woman,  equal  by  nature,  may 
possess  qualities  which  differ  and  yet  supplement  each  other. 
But  we  only  claim  for  woman  a  recognized  equality ;  an  equal 
share  in  the  management  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the  house. 
The  greatest  fool  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  is  a  man  whose  civic 
rights  are  equal  to  those  of  the  wisest  man.  Assure  her  legal 
equality  to  woman — she  will  herself  take  care  of  the  rest.” 

Francesca  shook  her  head. 

“  If  the  man  is  stronger,  and  the  woman  loves  him,  he  will 
prevail.” 

“You  need  not  consider  love  at  all,  Francesca — unless — ” 

“  There  is  no  unless,  mother.  My  love  chapter  is  closed.  Since 
I  cannot  accept  Harold’s  courtship,  I  can  think  of  no  other  man. 
That  is  why  I  am  free  to  tell  you  what  I  have  discovered — what 
love  would  mean  to  me.” 

Her  mother  groaned. 

“You  have  got  all  this  out  of  Harold’s  proposal?  Oh,  what 
fools  women  are!  How  can  we  make  them  stand  up  for  them¬ 
selves  ?” 

“  Well,  mother,  that  is  my  case — I  am  of  the  fools.  But,  of 
course,  there  may  be  marriages  where  people  don’t  love  each 
other.  Then  it  would  be  easy  for  each  to  go  his  own  way. 
Neither  would  care.” 

“Good  heavens!”  cried  Madame  Elveda.  “Had  I  known 
what  mischief  that  young  man  was  going  to  do,  he  should  never 
have  entered  this  house.” 

“  But,  my  dearest  mother,  women,  you  say,  must  be  the  equals 
of  men;  otherwise — otherwise — well — but — given  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  loves  a  man  greatly  her  superior.  Equality  in  that 
case  is  impossible,  and  submission  is  a  joy.  Will  you  grant  the 
possibility  of  such  a  case  ?” 

“  When  the  woman  is  a  fool — yes.” 

“  Let  me  go  on  confessing,  mother.  Since  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  these  things  I  have  begun  to  feel  a  kind  of  repugnance  to 
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the  whole  question.  You  say  that  I  have  sat  inattentive  at  your 
meetings.  It  is  because  the  subject  seems  altogether  altered. 
The  speeches  of  your  friends  have  become  a  flow  of  meaningless 
words — words — words  that  I  know  by  heart — words  that  have  no 
meaning.  It  is  like  a  nightmare  to  listen  to  words  that  have  no 
meaning.  There  is  a  voice  within  me  that  keeps  on  asking  the 
same  question,  ‘  If  women  are  the  equals  of  men,  why  don’t  they 
prove  it  ?’  They  are,  you  see,  as  well  educated ;  they  would  become 
leaders  in  everything  if  they  were  man’s  equals.  Yet  all  the 
leaders  in  everything  are  men — always  men.  And  if  we  score  a 
little  triumph  of  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  wo  rejoice  as  much  as  if 
Huxley  were  a  woman  or  Darwin  were  in  petticoats.  Why  don’t 
women  prove  their  equality?  And  why,  when  a  woman  loves 
a  man,  does  she  cheerfully  become  his  servant?  Why  do  not 
women  who  love  their  husbands  assert  their  equality?” 

Madame  Elveda  listened  with  ominous  gloom.  “  You  are  free,” 
she  said,  “  to  develop  any  line  of  thought  you  please,  or  to  take 
up  any  line  of  action.  If  you  resolve  upon  devoting  yourself  to 
the  destruction  of  your  mother’s  life-long  work,  you  can  do  so. 
I  will  not  try  to  prevent  you.” 

“  Indeed,  mother,  I  could  never — oh,  it  is  cruel  to  think  that 
I  could  attack  your  work !” 

“  My  dear,  if  you  are  not  with  me  you  are  against  me.  My 
daughter — mine — cannot  be  neutral.” 

“  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Shall  I  pretend  ?” 

“  No.  But  think  seriously  about  the  questions  —  the  great 
questions — at  issue.  Put  aside  this  nonsense  about  love,  which 
is  only  an  incident — an  illusion — a  pleasant,  short-lived  dream. 
Suppose  you  have  had  it ;  let  it  pass.  Consider  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  condition.  Perhaps  you  might  with  advantage 
read  my  book  again.” 

“I  know  it  by  heart — except  the  figures:  the  degradation  of 
women,  their  hard  lot,  their  miserable  wages.  I  know  it  all.” 

“  And  yet  you  cannot  work  for  them.  Is  your  heart  of  stone, 
Francesca  ?” 

“  Indeed  it  may  be,  for  all  I  know.  Perhaps  it  is.” 

“  If  I  have  failed  to  convince  my  own  daughter,  I  have  failed 
indeed.” 

“flow  shall  I  explain,  mother?  You  have  convinced  me  that 
there  are  very  great  injustices.  When  we  discussed  the  position 
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and  condition  of  women  at  Newnbam  I  used  to  employ  your  fact9 
and  your  arguments.  I  bad  tbe  greatest  success  with  them.  They 
convinced  everybody;  but,  somehow,  they  moved  nobody.  How 
is  it  that  arguments  never  move  anybody  ?  The  poets  and  the 
novelists  move  the  world ;  logic  never  moves.  We  all  agreed  that 
we  were  the  equals  of  man  ;  we  would  never,  never  show  submis¬ 
sion  to  any  man.  And  now  I  hear  that  they  are  all  marrying  in 
the  usual  way  without  any  more  heroics  about  submission.” 

“  That  means  that  under  existing  social  arrangements  they  can 
only  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  personal  freedom  by  accepting 
the  authority  of  a  husband.” 

“I  read  once  of  a  parson  who  preached  himself  into  infidelity. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  this  is  my  case.  My  arguments  no  longer 
persuade  me;  they  are  sounds  and  words  carrying  no  sense. 
Woman  is  man’s  equal.  Oh!  you  have  proved  it  in  your  book 
and  in  your  articles  and  pamphlets.  All  the  women  in  the  world 
except  one  or  two  take  the  lower  place  without  revolt  or  murmur ; 
they  have  never  in  any  single  line  of  intellectual  work  proved 
themselves  his  equal ;  and  they  only  love  a  man  when  they  feel 
him  to  be  greater  and  stronger  than  themselves.  All  that  proves 
nothing.  And  yet — I  say  these  things,  mother,  because  they  ex¬ 
plain  my  present  condition.  Perhaps  it  is  a  passing  cloud.” 

“  Lot  us  pass  by  the  married  women.  Consider  only  the  women 
who  work.  The  field  is  large  enough.” 

“  The  simple  condition  of  women  who  have  to  work.  Well, 
mother,  iny  case  as  regards  these  people  is  even  worse.  When  I 
read  about  women  .oppressed  and  starved — whether  in  London,  or 
Paris,  or  Berlin— it  is  no  more  to  me  than  if  I  were  reading  of 
women  in  China.  They  are  just  as  far  off  and  just  as  unreal.  I 
have  got  no  heart,  I  believe.” 

“But  this  is  not  natural,  Francesca.  Why  should  they  be  un¬ 
real  ?” 

“Mother,  is  it  not  a  natural  result — if  you  come  to  think  of 
it — of  the  life  we  have  led?  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  the 
world,  who  have  been  brought  up  outside  the  world  ?  Oh,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  yon  acted  for  the  best,  and  when  you  parted  with 
your  husband  you  left  his  People,  and,  I  suppose,  your  own. 
Consider.  I  am  the  only  girl  in  the  whole  world,  I  think,  who 
has  no  cousins” — here  her  mother  changed  color  —  “  no  brothers, 
sisters,  relations  of  any  kind,  no  family  ties,  no  memories,  no  re- 
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ligion,  no  home,  no  country  even — nothing  at  all  to  connect  me 
with  the  world  except  the  things  of  birth  and  growth  and  decay, 
not  even  a  playfellow  or  a  school-fellow.  When  I  went  to  Newn- 
ham  it  was  a  new  experience  for  me  to  find  girls  whose  minds — 
and  hearts — were  full  of  other  people.  It  made  me  envious  some¬ 
times,  wretched  sometimes,  to  feel  myself  so  lonely.  Why,  I  re¬ 
member  one  girl,  for  instance,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  country 
Vicar;  she  knew  every  soul  in  her  native  village;  she  taught  the 
children,  nursed  the  sick,  made  clothes  for  the  babies,  played  the 
organ  in  the  church ;  she  had  half  a  dozen  brothers  and  sisters ; 
one  brother  whom  she  loved  the  most  was  a  prodigal ;  one  sister 
was  married  and  full  of  anxiety  about  her  children.  All  this  little 
world  was  her  own ;  she  knew  how  everybody  in  it  felt ;  she  felt 
with  them ;  she  was  never  alone ;  her  own  self  seemed  lost. 
Through  them  her  sympathies  went  out  here  and  there  in  long- 
reaches.  To  me,  what  are  these  people?  Shadows  —  shadows. 
I  cannot  feel  for  them — I  have  no  heart.  Now  this  girl  was  the 
servant  of  all  these  people — their  submissive  servant — because  she 
loved  them  all.  She  is  now  engaged,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
she  will  never  ask  herself  whether  she  is  the  equal  of  her  lover 
or  not.” 

“  You  make  me  more  unhappy,  child,  than  I  can  say.” 

“I  am  very  sorry.  But  I  have  nearly  finished.  In  my  present 
frame  of  mind  you  see  that  I  cannot  possibly  help  you  in  your 
work.  I  am  quite  out  of  harmony  with  it.  I  understand — just 
through  considering  how  it  might  have  been  had  I  allowed  my¬ 
self  to  love  Harold — that  the  submissive  wife  may  be,  after  all, 
the  happiest — I  suspect  that  women  are  not  the  intellectual  equals 
of  men — any  more  than  they  are  his  physical  equals.  In  short,  I 
am  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  confusion.  Whether  it  will  last  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.  They  say  that  in  religion  people  sometimes 
pass  through  phases  of  doubt  and  come  out  only  the  stronger. 
Perhaps  I  may  do  the  same  thing.” 

“  Perhaps,  if  you  do  not  mix  up  imaginary  love  and  nonsense. 
What  do  you  propose,  however?  Will  you  face  these  foolish 
doubts,  child,  and  knock  them  over?  Believe  me,  they  are  but 
bogies — not  real  objections.” 

“I  would  rather  imitate  Jephthah’s  daughter  and  mourn  my 
loveless  fate  upon  the  mountains — perhaps,  in  the  long-run,  she 
overcame  her  doubts  and  acknowledged  her  father’s  wisdom.  I 
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should  like  to  sit  in  my  own  room — which  would  stand  for  mount¬ 
ains — secluded  from  a  world  which  I  do  not  know,  and,  while  I 
was  considering  these  doubts,  cultivate  Art  with  such  girls  as  I 
could  get  to  sit  with  me.” 

“  Would  a  life  of  Art  satisfy  your  soul  ?  My. dear,  I  offer  you 
a  life  of  Action.” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  would  satisfy  my  soul.  In  imagination 
I  see  a  submissive  wife,  who  tells  me  she  is  happiest.  Perhaps, 
mother,  we  might  go  back  to  our  old  life,  and  wander  about  from 
hotel  to  hotel  and  watch  through  the  windows  the  Passing  Show.” 

“Oh,  Francesca!”  Her  mother  took  her  hands,  but  the  girl 
drew  back. 

“  There  is  another  thing,  however.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
me — I  don’t  know  whether  it  will  be  any  use — I  have  very  little 
faith  in  it — still,  if  you  like,  I  will  try  it — seeing  that  I  am  so 
out  of  harmony  with  your  work,  it  would  be  better  for  you — 
and  for  both  of  us — if  I  left  you  for  a  while.  I  am  told  that  it 
is  not  good  for  me  to  brood  and  worry  about  difficulties  in  my  own 
room.  To  be  sure,  I  am  more  used  to  be  alone  than  most  girls. 
And  a  plan  has  been  suggested — if  it  meets  with  your  approval.” 

“You  have  your  freedom,  Francesca.  Since  you  came  of  age 
you  have  your  own  banking  account.  There  is  no  question  of 
my  consent.” 

“That  is  a  fafon  de  parler,  mother.  You  know  that  I  could 
not  undertake  any  serious  step  without  your  consent,  and  this  is 
a  very  serious  step.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  complete  change  of 
all  my  surroundings:  I  am  to  leave  this  house  and  go  to  live  in 
small  lodgings  in  a  quarter  filled  with  working-people  and  see  the 
working-world  —  talk  to  it  face  to  face  —  the  working-world,  of 
which  I  have  heard  so  much  and  seen  so  little.  Perhaps  in  this  way 
I  shall  return  to  sympathy  with  your  work.  I  do  not  know — the 
thing  may  fail.  I  am  not  hopeful.  I  am  not  going  with  any 
charitable  purpose.  The  pity  and  the  love  for  these  sisters  of  mine 
which  my  hard  heart  cannot  feel  may  come  to  me  when  I  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are  truly  my  sisters — if  I  can  once  understand  such 
a  thing.  Perhaps,  when  I  get — if  ever  I  can  get — a  heart  of  my 
own,  I  shall  be  able  to  understand  and  to  move  the  hearts  of  others.” 

Afterwards  Francesca  reproached  herself  for  these  words. 
What  had  her  mother  done  except  to  write  papers  and  books  and 
articles  ? 
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“  Indeed,  Francesca,”  said  her  mother,  coldly,  “  after  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  revelation  —  though  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all- 
some  such  step  is  clearly  desirable.  A  complete  change  of  scene 
and  companions  is  perhaps  necessary.  Only,  be  careful  of  your 
companions.  I  consent,  since  you  wish  for  my  consent;  and  I 
approve,  since  you  wish  for  my  approval.” 

I  am  going  to  lodge  in  the  house  of  a  young  woman  who 
teaches  music.  She  will  go  about  with  me.  The  thing  has  been 
arranged  by  a  cousin  of  hers.  She  is  quite  respectable,  belonging 
to  the  class  of  women  who  work.  Well,  mother,  if  this  fails,  I 
suppose  everything  will  fail.  You  must  give  me  up,  and  I  will 
sit  down  for  the  rest  of  my  life  and  look  out  of  window  at  the 
Passing  Show.” 


You  understand  at  whose  suggestion  and  persuasion  this  notable 
enterprise  was  set  afoot.  Clara  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  her 
idea;  she  would  make  Francesca  known  to  her  own  father. 
There  was  the  danger  of  one  or  the  other  finding  out  the  name 
common  to  both,  but  it  was  Emanuel’s  humor  to  call  everybody 
by  what  we  others  call  their  Christian  name,  and  neither  Fran¬ 
cesca  nor  he  himself  was  of  a  curious  mind.  Sooner  or  later 
the  thing  would  certainly  be  discovered.  Francesca  might  dis¬ 
cover  it;  her  father  might  discover  it.  She  herself  might  reveal 
the  secret. 

She  went  straight  to  the  point.  “You  are  getting  too  full  of 
fancies,  Francesca,”  she  said.  “  You  want  a  change  of  scene  and 
thoughts  and  company.  Let  me  prescribe  for  you.” 

“Your  prescription  would  be  Brighton  or  Eastbourne,  Clara. 
Another  hotel.  No,  thank  you.” 

“  My  prescription  is  going  to  be  a  very  different  thing.  I 
shall  take  you,  to  begin  with,  out  of  this  atmosphere  of  jasmine 
and  lily.  You  shall  go  with  me  where  you  will  get  nothing  but 
plain  fresh  air— as  fresh  as  they  can  get,  that  is.  You  are  un¬ 
happy  with  your  mother  because  you  are  full  of  doubts  and 
questions.  You  are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  her  ideas,  and 
you  are  not  clear  about  your  own.  See,  now,  what  I  will  do  for 
you.  I  have  a  cousin  of  whom  I  have  told  you,  my  cousin  Nell. 
Well,  Nelly  is  a  teacher  of  music;  she  teaches  the  banjo  and  the 
piano  and  the  concertina.  She  lives  in  a  house  of  her  own. 
Her  father,  who  is  on  the  Turf,  sometimes  pays  the  rent  and 
sometimes  forgets  it,  and  Nell  keeps  herself  by  her  lessons.  I 
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have  spoken  to  her  about  yon.  She  will  let  you  have  a  bedroom 
and  a  share  of  the  sitting-room  whenever  there  are  no  pupils. 
And  she  will  take  you  about  and  show  you  the  working-world— 
the  real  workers,  not  the  working-world  of  statistics — so  many 
thousands  of  women  working  for  so  little  a  day,  so  many  millions 
of  submissive  wives,  but  the  world  as  it  is.  Then,  perhaps,  you 
will  understand  something.  You  shall  see  the  cutthroat  com¬ 
petition,  after  which  you  will  not  talk  so  glibly — not  that  you 
ever  do — about  sweaters.  Oh,  you  don’t  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  work,  to  sell  work,  to  pay  your  way  at  all ;  nor  how  many 
there  are  who  are  never  able  to  climb  up  out  of  the  dreadful  ruck. 
And  you  will  understand  when  you  see  the  misery  how  strong 
must  be  the  resolution  to  get  out  of  it,  and  how  brave  and 
patient  and  clever  must  be  the  man  who  does  succeed.  And,  if^ 
you  look  about,  you  will  discover  who  are  the  men  that  succeed. 
They  are  of  our  People,  Francesca — that  is,  of  my  People.  They 
are  the  Jews  who  have  these  qualities  and  are  so  brave  and 
patient.  Down  below,  I  have  seen  it,  there  is  trample,  trample, 
trample  for  the  weak ;  and  there  is  fighting,  fighting,  and  fight¬ 
ing  all  the  time  for  the  strong.” 

“You  tempt  me,  Clara.  But  what  will  my  mother  say?” 

“Your  mother  is  always  saying  that  yon  are  free.  However, 
consult  her.  I  want  to  show  you  what  the  world  is,  Francesca. 
The  women  have  got  to  take  their  share,  mind  you,  in  the  real 
world,  without  stopping  to  consider  whether  they  are  the  equals  of 
the  men  or  not.  There  is  no  time  for  idle  speculation.  Oh ! 
my  dear  Francesca — in  this  house  can  one  say  it?  Can  one 
whisper  it?  There  isn’t  an  atom  of  reality  in  all  the  advanced 
women  put  together,  because  ninety  women  out  of  every  hundred 
in  the  world  belong  to  the  place  where  they  trample  and  they 
fight,  and  they’ve  just  got  to  do  what  they  can  and  make  the 
best  of  the  conditions.” 

Francesca  sighed.  “You  only  make  matters  worse,”  she  said. 
“The  Passing  Show  was  a  pretty  play.  Yours  is  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  fight.” 

“Come  down  and  sCe.  There  is  a  man  down  there  who  will 
talk  to  you — such  a  wise  man,  Fanchon  ;  a  kind  of  Prophet — 
who  wanders  about  the  world  and  makes  his  observations.  You 
shall  be  made  quite  comfortable.  I  will  go  over  to  see  you  as 
often  as  I  can,  but  you  will  be  better  without  me,  alone  with 
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Nelly  and  Emanuel — the  Prophet,  you  know — Emanuel,  the 
Prophet.  Think  it  over,  Francesca,  and  come  out  of  this  place, 
which  is  a  prison,  barred,  though  gilded  and  scented.  With 
Nelly,  at  least,  you  will  not  be  able  to  ring  a  bell  if  you  want 
anything.  I  do  believe,  Francesca,  if  you  stay  with  her  a  month, 
you  will  learn  to  make  the  puddings,  and  you  will  not  even  de¬ 
sire  to  return  to  your  Magic  K.” 

“  The  child  is  packing  up  things,”  said  Melkah,  the  old  woman, 
to  her  mistress.  “  What  is  she  doing  that  for  ?” 

“  She  is  leaving  us  for  a  week  or  two,  Melkah.  She  is  going 
to  stay  with  friends  for  a  while.” 

“  It  is  not  well  with  her.  She  sits  without  speaking  or  mov¬ 
ing.  She  never  sings  nor  smiles.  Marry  her — marry  her.  Let 
her  marry  the  man  who  loves  her.  Else  her  fancies  will  turn  to 
visions,  and  her  visions  will  abide  with  her,  and  she  will  be  like 
unto  one  who  is  stricken  by  the  stars.” 


CHAPTER  XV 


My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  band.— Romeo  and  Juliet 

“  Look  around  you,  Francesca.”  Clara  sat  down  on  the  bed, 
and  indicated  with  her  parasol  the  various  points  of  the  compass 
represented  by  the  four  corners  of  the  room.  “  This  is  the  cot¬ 
tage  you  have  deliberately  chosen  instead  of  your  Palace.  This 
room  is  all  that  you  will  have  for  yourself  until  you  tire  of  things 
and  go  home  again  —  unless  Something  happens,”  she  added, 
softly. 

The  room  was  certainly  very  small — say,  twelve  feet  by  eleven. 
It  was  also  furnished  as  simply  as  a  bedroom  can  be  furnished. 
That  is  to  say,  there  was  a  bed  in  it ;  there  were  also  a  chest  of 
drawers,  a  single  chair,  and  a  washhand-stand  ;  a  small  cupboard, 
a  slip  of  carpet,  and  a  small  looking-glass  completed  the  furniture. 
To  the  ordinary  eye  it  suggested  a  house-maid’s  room  —  the 
chamber  of  the  under  house-maid.  To  Francesca  it  represented 
the  furniture  proper  to  her  experiment. 

Standing  on  the  floor,  open,  was  a  trunk,  one  box — a  large  box, 
certainly,  but  one  box  only  —  which  contained  all  Francesca’s 
“  things.”  This  young  lady  of  society  was  going  to  stay  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time  in  lodgings,  and  had  actually  brought  all  her  “things” 
in  one  box.  She  was  engaged  in  unpacking  these  things,  laying 
them  in  the  drawers  and  hanging  them  up  in  the  cupboard.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  done  this  work  for  her¬ 
self,  and  there  was  a  novelty  about  it.  Yet  one  cannot  say  that 
she  altogether  liked  it.  Lifting  and  hanging  and  folding  fatigues 
even  the  arms  of  youth.  While  she  was  thus  busied  the  talk 
went  on,  Clara  doing  most  of  it. 

“The  room  will  do  very  well,”  Francesca  replied,  carelessly. 
“It  is  not  the  room  that  I  think  about.” 

“You  have  seen  Nelly.  She  will  be  your  principal  companion 
as  long  as  you  choose  to  stay  here,  unless — unless  Something 
happens.”  She  repeated  the  last  words  with  a  murmur  which  al- 
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most  suggested  the  phrase  of  the  old  woman  who,  when  she  says 
“Something,”  means  the  Black  Box. 

“  Nelly  and  I  mean  to  get  on  very  well  together.  And  Some¬ 
thing  will  happen,  I  am  sure.  Oh,  I  am  already  glad  that  I 
came  !  Something  great  will  happen  to  me  here.  I  feel  that  I 
shall  have  a  great  experience.  As  for  Nelly,  we  shall  get  on. 
She  looks  as  good-natured  and  as  dainty  as  she  is  pretty.” 

She  is  what  she  looks — poor  Nell  !  Only  you  will  find  her — 
I  don’t  know — rather  sharper  of  speech  and  more  decided  in  man- 
ost  of  the  t.irls  you  know.  She’s  got  to  keep  herself, 
and  the  home  as  well,  for  her  father  gives  her  very  little.  She  is 
bread-winner  and  house-keeper  and  all,  and  it  makes  her  sharp.  I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  like  her,  Francesca.  Otherwise  I  would 
never  have  proposed  the  thing.  And  then  ” — she  colored  a  little, 
feeling  guilty  of  conspiracy,  and  being  a  young  conspirator,  not 
yet  hardened  in  crime,  she  could  not  help  changing  color  and 
dropping  her  eyes — “and  then  there  is  Emanuel,  you  know.” 

“Yes;  there’s  always  the  mysterious  Emanuel.  Who  is  he, 
Clara  f” 

“  lie  is  Nelly’s  lodger.” 

“Oh!  A  lodger !”  Francesca’s  face  fell.  “  I  thought  we  should 
be  alone  in  the  house — Nelly  and  I  and  the  servants  together.” 

“The  servants!  My  dear,  it  is  one  little  maid  of  fourteen. 
And  I  fear  you  must  expect  to  meet  Emanuel  at  all  the  meals.” 
She  looked  out  of  the  window.  “  There  he  is,  sitting  in  the  sun — 
he  can’t  get  too  much  sun — without  a  hat,  at  his  work.  lie  is  a 
wood-carver  by  trade.” 

“  Oh  !”  Again  Francesca’s  face  fell.  “  A  wood-carver.  I  am 
to  take  my  dinner  in  the  company  of  a  working-man.  Well. 
Why  not?  If  it  is  all  in  the  experiment,  Clara,  why  not?  I 
shall  imagine  myself  to  be  a  working-woman  before  I  have  done, 
I  dare  say.” 

“He  is  something  more  than  a  working-man,  Francesca.  How 
much  more  I  leave  you  to  find  out.  Oh,  you  will  find  him,” 
she  laughed,  “  a  very  well-trained  working-man.  Francesca” — - 
Clara  became  very  much  in  earnest,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
friend’s  arm — “  please,  please,  I  implore  you,  do  not  begin  by 
thinking  of  him  as  a  working-man.  You  shall  know  the  reason 
why  afterwards.  What  else  he  is — Tut  you  shall  find  out  for 
yourself.” 
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“Very  well,  Clara,  I  will  think  of  him  as  you  wish.”  She 
stooped  and  fished  up  a  packet  from  the  interior  of  the  box  :  a 
little  leather  case.  She  opened  it  and  took  out  a  miniature,  which 
she  placed  on  the  mantel-shelf. 

“Heavens!”  said  Clara,  turning  suddenly  pale.  “You  have 
brought  the  portrait  of  your  father — your  father — here  !” 

“Why  not?  I  carry  it  about  with  me  always.  It  gives  me  a 
sense  of  protection.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  so  long  as  his 
picture  is  beside  me.” 

“  Here !  Oh  !  I  did  not  expect.  .  .  .  But  never  mind — ” 

Francesca  pushed  aside  the  long  branches  of  Yirginia-creeper 
which  hung  before  the  window.  “  We  want  more  air,”  she  said. 
“  What  a  strange  lookout !  A  great  cemetery  covered  with 
tombs.  The  living  on  one  side  of  the  house  and  the  dead  on  the 
other.  They  sleep  quietly,  Clara.  I  think  they  will  not  disturb 
me.” 

“  The  portrait  of  her  father  !  Here  !”  murmured  Clara.  “  Oh, 
she  will  know  him  at  first  sight!” 

“  There  is  a  little  garden,”  Francesca  went  on.  “  What  a  funny 
little  garden  !  There  is  a  man  in  it — a  man  with  long  hair,  sitting 
at  a  bench  in  the  sun,  bareheaded,  with  a  panel  before  him. 
Clara,  this  is  your  wood-carver,  I  suppose.  He  looks  very  busy.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “that  is  our  wood-carver.” 

Francesca  nodded,  and  went  back  to  her  work  of  putting  away. 
Clara  turned  her  eyes  from  the  miniature  on  the  mantel-shelf  to 
the  man  in  the  garden. 

“You  said  you  had  something  else  to  say,  Clara,  while  we  were 
unpacking.” 

“Yes.  Oh,  yes,  yes ! — I  had  almost  forgotten.  It  is  only  that 
I  want  you  not  to  think  any  longer  that  you  are  looking  out  of  a 
hotel  window  at  the  Passing  Show.  You  are  in  the  Show,  dressed 
up  and  ready  to  play  your  own  separate  part.  No  more  of  the 
nest  lined  with  eider-down  and  velvet,  all  apart  and  secluded. 
Here  we  are  in  the  world  of  work.” 

“I  shall  dream  that  I  am  in  it.  But,  of  course,  I  can  never  be 
in  the  world,  really,  at  all.  It  isn’t  healthy  to  sit  too  much  at  the 
hotel  window,  is  it?” 

“Nell  will  go  about  with  you  and. show  you  things — whatever 
you  would  like  to  see.  But  don’t  try  to  see  everything.  You 
can  find  out  what  you  want  in  two  or  three  families  as  well  as  in 
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a  thousand ;  men  are  all  alike,  I  believe,  only  differently  dressed, 
and  we  eat  different  things,  happily.”  Clara  shuddered,  for  there 
came  into  the  window,  wafted  by  the  summer  breath  from  some 
neighbor’s  house,  a  fragrance  of  fried  fish.  “  Nelly,  you  know, 
can  only  take  you  about  among  her  own  People.  If  you  want  to 
see  the  other  People  you  must  go  to  the  curates  and  the  sisters 
and  the  deaconesses  and  the  Bible  women  and  the  mission  men 
and  the  Salvation  lasses  and  the  voung  men  from  the  Universities. 
It  will  touch  them  to  see  a  pretty  girl  like  you  interested  in  their 
work.  Compassion  and  loveliness  go  well  together.” 

“  I  dare  say  we  shall  not  want  any  other  than  Nelly’s  friends.” 

“I  sometimes  think,  Francesca,  that  if  one-tenth  part  of  the 
labor  were  spent  upon  our  People  that  is  yearly  expended  among 
these  Christians,  to  lift  them  up  and  drag,  them  out  of  the  mire 
and  push  and  shove  them  along  the  ways  of  virtue,  the  old  re¬ 
proach  of  our  stiffneckedness  and  our  stubbornness  would  have 
been  broken  down  long  ago.  There  must  be  something  singularly 
attractive  in  being  dirty  and  drunken,  otherwise  the  London 
slums  would  cease  to-morrow.  Francesca,  don’t  be  persuaded  to 
go  slumming.  It  does  no  good,  mind,  except  to  make  one  miser¬ 
able,  to  find  human  creatures  living  like  pigs  in  a  sty.  What  you 
want  is  the  right  understanding  of  humanity  ;  and  that,  my  dear, 
you  will  get  from  good  honest  working-people  much  better  than 
from  the  wrecks  and  the  failures.” 

“  I  will  follow  your  advice,  Clara,”  Francesca  replied,  smiling. 
“You  brought  me  here.  You  shall  tell  me  what  to  do.” 

“I  want  to  drag  you  out  of  yourself,  my  dear.  If  you  can 
only  feel  that  you  are  like  everybody  else — a  part  of  the  crowd — 
you  will  be  transformed.  And  before  I  have  done  I  will  give  you 
— what?  You  shall  see.  Such  gifts  as  you  never  dreamed  of 
receiving.  I  shall  make  you  twice  as  rich  as  ever  you  have  been 
before.” 

“My  dear  Clara” — Francesca  was  touched  with  the  sudden 
change  into  earnestness — “  why  do  you  take  so  much  trouble 
about  me?  I  am  not  worth  it.” 

“That,  too,  you  shall  learn,  but  not  to-night.  Well,  now,  let 
us  finish,  because  Nell  will  be  expecting  us.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
talk  to  Nell.  She  won’t  understand  your  fine  ignorance  about 
the  rest  of  the  world.  She  will  treat  you  just  exactly  as  if  you 
were  like  everybody  else — made  up  of  loves  and  affections  and 
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cousinships  and  ties  here  and  there.  Oh,  Francesca  I”  She 
clapped  her  hands  and  jumped  off  the  bed  where  she  was  sitting. 
“I  really  think  there  never  was  such  a  case  as  yours  in  the  whole 
world  before.  You  are  the  only  person  in  the  whole  world  who 
cannot  realize  that  the  men  and  women  in  it  are  really  real. 
Now,  begin  with  Nelly.  She  is  ready  to  your  hand — a  capital 
subject.  Pinch  her  and  stick  pins  into  her,  just  to  find  out 
whether  she  cries  out  when  she  is  hurt,  as  you  do;  if  she  does, 
you  have  advanced  a  step.  Find  out  what  she  wants — you  will 
easily  do  that — poor  thing!  She  wants  what  we  all  want — oh, 
if  you  reflect  that  you  want  what  she  wants,  it  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  making  you  understand  all  women  ten  times  as  well 
as  your  mother  understands  them.” 

‘What  we  all  want?  I  suppose  we  do  not  all  want  the  same 
thing.” 

“Oh  yes,  we  do!  All  the  same  thing.  My  dear”— she 
caught  Francesca’s  hand— “  we  all  want  love.  You  as  much  as 
the  meanest  milliner’s  girl  in  Regent  Street;  and  you  had  it,  and 
you  didn’t  understand  that  you  wanted  it,  and  you  threw  it  away 
all  for  a  formula.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you  are  saying,  Clara!”  Francesca’s 
cheeks  glowed  and  her  lips  quivered. 

“Oh  yes,  I  do!  Now,  that’s  enough.  You  will  find  out  the 
ti uth,  or  else  I  shall  be  sorry  indeed  that  ever  I  brought  you 
here;  but  remember,  my  dear,  above  all  things  talk  to  Emanuel. 
Talk  to  him  when  you’ve  done  pinching  Nelly.”  Francesca 
turned  and  looked  into  the  garden  again  through  the  Virginia- 
creeper.  Just  then  Emanuel  lifted  his  head  and  looked  up” with 
a  sigh  of  weariness.  The  sunlight  fell  full  upon  his  face. 
Heavens !  how  like  it  was  to  Francesca’s  face !  Clara  glanced 
sharply  at  her  friend  to  see  if  perchance  there  should  be  any 
recognition.  None?  Strange!  Yet  Francesca  had  with  her — 
she  never  went  anywhere  without  it — the  drawing  of  her  father’s 
face.  Why  did  she  not  cry  out  with  wonder  at  the  likeness? 
But  no,  she  showed  not  the  least  sign  of  recognition  or  trouble 
or  doubt.  The  face  was  twenty  years  older,  yet  the  same  face. 

Emanuel,”  Clara  went  on,  watching  for  some  sign  and  talking 
while  she  watched,  “  will  tell  you  many  great  and  wonderful 
things.  He  has  brought  homo  with  him  some  great  and  wonder¬ 
ful  discovery.  Nobody  knows  yet  what  it  is.  He  leans  over  the 
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garden-wall  and  meditates  upon  it.  My  dear !  Emanuel  is  not  a 
common  working-man,  nor  is  be  a  common  man  at  all.  I  have 
asked  him  to  be  gracious.  Don’t  mind  his  calling  you  by  your 
first  name,  Francesca.  It  is  his  humor.  He  is  like  a  Quaker  for 
that.  In  the  East,  where  he  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  the  Arabs 
call  each  other  by  one  name  only.  I  don’t  believe  he  knows  my 
surname — ” 

“  Is  he  one  of  your  own  People,  Clara  ?  But  I  suppose  he 
must  be.” 

“  He  is — very  much.  Like  us,  he  is  a  Spanish  Jew.  Perhaps, 
some  day,  he  will  tell  you  the  family  history.  It  is  interesting.” 

“Spanish?  I  am  always  coming  across  Spaniards.  Yes.  If 
it  is  like  my  own  history — ” 

“  It  is  exactly  like  your  own,  Francesca.  Shall  we  go  down  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  I  suppose  so.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  about  to  be  cut  adrift, 
and  yet  I  am  not  afraid.  I  am  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea — what?” 

“  You  shall  see.  Something  that  you  little  expect — something 
great.  Just  remember  once  more,  dear,  that  you  are  no  longer 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  a  private  room  in  an  hotel.  Dear 
me !  I  never  before  understood  how  a  man  may  make  himself  a 
veritable  hermitage  out  of  a  private  room.  He  needn’t  go  into 
the  desert  and  live  in  a  cave  among  serpents  and  mosquitoes.  He 
needn’t  put  on  sackcloth  and  a  hair  shirt.  Well,  here  you  are, 
and  here  I  shall  leave  you.  And  now — oh  1  These  are  the  rules 
of  the  house.  This  is  the  last  of  the  explaining.  Breakfast  at 
eight,  dinner  at  one,  tea  at  five,  supper  at  nine,  simple  living. 
No  luxuries.  For  society,  Emanuel  and  Nell.  Oh  1  And  ” — ■ 
Clara  hesitated,  “  there  may  be — I  hope  not,  but  I  fear  there 
may  be — a  young  fellow.  He  isn’t  Love  himself  exactly- — not 
with  wings,  you  know,  and  a  bow,  but  he  has  introduced  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Love,  and — and — well,  I  don’t  know.  But  he  may  come  in 
some  evening  with  an  offering  of  shrimps — Love’s  simple  gift  of 
shrimps.  I  hope  not.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“Because,  great  stupid,  he’s  a  Christian  and  she  is  a  Jewess. 
Don’t  you  understand  that  it  can’t  be  ?  We  must  not  marry  out¬ 
side  our  own  People.  And  Nelly’s  father  in  some  things — not 
that  on  the  race-course  he  ever  asks  what  he  eats — is  the  most 
religious  of  men.  If  a  Jewess  marries  outside  her  religion  she 
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leaves  her  People.  Very  well.  That’s  all,  I  think.  Oh!  Toil 
must  remember  that  Nelly’s  pupils  mostly  come  to  her  in  the 
evening.  She  wants  the  parlor  from  six  to  nine.  And  now 
we’ll  go  down-stairs.  After  tea  I  shall  go  and  leave  you  to 
Emanuel— and,  oh,  Francesca !”  — she  kissed  her  friend  on  the 
cheek. after  the  manner  of  maidens.  “  You  will,  I  think,  I  hope, 
learn  to  be  content  to  be  a  woman — only  a  woman — though  you 
are  now  so  cold  and  so  proud — you  poor  thing  ! 

A  tear  stood  in  her  eye  and  her  voice  broke — was  not  Fran¬ 
cesca,  though  she  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  her  own  cousin  ?  AVas 
she  not  contriving  a  beautiful  conspiracy  which  should  restore 
the  fatherless  one  to  her  long-lost  parent,  with  a  troop  of  cousins, 
just  like  quite  ordinary  maidens?  “Oh!  and  I  quite  forgot,’’ 
Clara  turned  round  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  ;  “  it’s  no  use  here 
ringing  for  anything.  If  you  do,  nothing  will  come  up.  Alad¬ 
din  has  lost  his  lamp.  The  Magic  Knob,  my  dear,  has  lost  its 
Virtue.” 


CHAPTER  XVI 


“bid  me  discourse” 

Dropping  into  prose,  Clara  said  that  it  was  past  tea-time, 
and  that  Nelly  would  be  waiting,  and  they  must  go  down¬ 
stairs. 

Nelly,  in  fact,  was  waiting.  The  tea  was  laid  with  an  unusual 
display  of  cake  and  comfitures  and  dainty  bread-and-butter.  It 
was  a  tea  not  likely  to  be  repeated — a  tea  in  honor  of  her  visitor; 
this  young  lady,  fabulously  rich,  who  could  make  her — Nelly — - 
rich,  and  never  feel  it.  This  mental  attitude  in  the  presence  of 
a  rich  person  is  quite  intelligible,  and  therefore  universal.  Who, 
among  poor  men  suffering  from  poverty,  can  stand  before  a  very  rich 
man  without  the  feeling  that  this  man,  without  feeling  it,  as  they 
think  and  say,  could  remove  from  him  the  reproach  of  poverty  \ 
Inept  poor  man  !  The  rich  man  could  not  remove  the  reproach 
of  ineptitude  which  keeps  you  poor.  Go  !  get  ability,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  stand  upright  before  your  rich  man  with  no  such 
envious  yearning.  But  Nelly  had  never  before  been  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  rich  person,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  had  been 
encouraged  to  respect  worldly  wealth  above  all  earthly  things. 
Therefore,  she  sat  nervously  behind  her  tea-tray  arranging  her 
cups  and  saucers,  and  wondered  what  the  rich  girl  wanted  down 
there — among  the  folk  who  work.  Clara  had  told  her  this  and 
that ;  but  the  more  Clara  talked  about  it  the  less  Nelly  under¬ 
stood.  What  did  Francesca  Elveda — her  mother  worth  millions — 
want  that  she  should  leave  her  lap  of  luxury  and  come  down  to 
this  simple,  if  respectable,  six-roomed  house  in  a — well,  respect¬ 
able  though  not  elevated,  suburban  terrace  ?  Standing  at  the 
table  was  the  lodger — Emanuel — the  working-man  whom  Fran¬ 
cesca  was  so  carefully  entreated  not  to  consider  as  a  working-man. 
He  had  not  changed  his  dress— he  still  wore  his  working-jacket. 
Francesca  had  expected  a  frock-coat  at  least.  But  he  showed  no 
consciousness  of  being  dressed  otherwise  than  was  right.  He 
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stood  aside  when  the  two  girls  entered  the  room,  and  waited  to 
be  introduced.  This  Clara  made  haste  to  do. 

Now  this  was  the  first  scene  or  situation — which  might  very 
well  be  the  last — Francesca  was  to  be  presented  to  her  own  father. 
She  had  his  portrait  up-stairs  on  the  mantel-shelf.  Why  should 
she  not  recognize  him  ?  Yet,  why  should  she  ?  We  have  already 
in  the  Chapter  on  Coincidence  which  goes  before  called  attention 
to  the  difference  between  the  face  of  twenty-five  and  the  face  of 
forty-five  or  fifty.  Would  you  know  yourself,  dear  reader  of 
forty-five,  when  you  consider  that  old  portrait  ?  Would  your 
daughter  know  you  if  she  had  not  seen  you  during  all  those 
years?  Would  she  know  you,  if  she  had  never  seen  you  at  all, 
except  in  a  portrait  taken  at  twenty-five?  Would  she  recognize 
you  if  she  had  nothing  to  go  by — no  shifting  changes  in  the  light 
— look  of  the  eyes — trick  of  stooping  shoulders — chin  in  the  air — 
carriage  of  the  figure — no  familiar  music  of  your  voice — no  gest¬ 
ure — nothing  but  the  face  that  changes  not — the  face  painted  by 
the  sun  ?  Would  she  recognize  you  if,  in  addition,  your  short 
hair  had  grown  long,  your  brown  beard  was  flecked  with  gray, 
your  smooth  face  was  lined,  and  your  eyes  were  half  hidden  with 
glasses  ?  Would  your  daughter,  again,  recognize  you  if  you 
appeared  before  her,  not  in  the  guise  of  a  gentleman,  with  a  boiled 
shirt  and  a  white  collar,  and  a  frock-coat  all  buttoned  down  be¬ 
fore,  and  white  hands,  but  in  the  dress  of  a  better-class  working¬ 
man,  with  a  flannel  shirt  having  a  flannel  collar,  and  a  square 
jacket  with  pockets,  and  weather-browned,  work-hardened  hands? 

“  Francesca,  dear,”  Clara  turned  furiously  red,  and  plunged  at 
once  into  her  situation,  taking  it  rather  too  quickly  for  the  au¬ 
dience,  had  there  been  any,  “  this  is  Emanuel.  It  is  his  special 
wish  to  be  addressed  and  to  call  us  by  the  first  name  only.  Eman¬ 
uel,  this  is  my  friend  Francesca,  of  whom — of  whom — of  whom  I 
spoke  to  you — Francesca — who  has  come — come — come  to  stay 
here.”  Without  any  apparent  reason  Clara  hesitated,  stammered, 
and  showed  every  sign  of  nervousness.  But  she  also  watched 
the  two  people  whom  she  presented  to  each  other,  glancing  cu¬ 
riously  from  one  to  the  other.  There  was  not  in  either  face  a 
spark  of  recognition,  or  even  of  suspicion  or  surprise.  Yet,  to 
her,  who  knew ,  the  two  faces  were  exactly  alike.  The  secret  was 
proclaimed  ;  she  was  only  astonished  that  Nelly  did  not  cry  out, 

“  Why,  Francesca  is  his  daughter!”  or  that  Emanuel  did  not  ex- 
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claim,  gravely,  certainly,  “  Why,  yon  must  be  my  child  !”  or  that 
Francesca  herself  did  not  stoop  and  kiss  his  hand,  crying :  “  My 
father  !  I  have,  then,  a  father  !  I  know  you  by  your  likeness 
to  me  !”  None  of  these  things  happened.  Therefore  she  went 
on,  “Emanuel,  I  want  you  to  be  very  kind  to  Francesca.  Tel! 
her  things — anything.  Although  she  is  only  a  woman,  she  is 
really  intelligent.  Tell  her  some  of  the  things  you  have  told  me 
— some  of  your  experiences — yonr  travels — your  learning — your 
science — everything.” 

Emanuel  bowed  low.  Francesca,  perhaps  prepared  by  what 
Clara  had  told  her,  perceived  that  here  was  a  man  to  be  remarked. 
Not,  certainly,  a  common  working-man.  There  was  a  strange 
beauty  in  his  face  ;  his  serious  eyes,  his  expression,  steady  and 
full  of  purpose,  conveyed  a  sense  of  strength.  As  Clara  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  she  was  attracted — or  at  least  interested — from  the  very 
first.  When  he  bowed  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  Duke.  Francesca  knew  no  more  about  Dukes — French 
and  Italian  Dukes  not  counting — than  her  biographer ;  but  when 
one  speaks  of  the  Ducal  manner  one  arrives  at  it  by  a  rapid  and 
easy  calculation.  One  knows  the  plain  Mister — his  plain  man¬ 
ners  ;  one  rises  to  those  of  an  Esquire  ;  a  Knight  Bachelor — - 
manners  just  a  little  bit  exalted ;  a  Knight  of  the  Bath — manners 
already  distinguished;  a  Baronet  — manners  almost  lordly;  a 
Baron  ;  and  so  on,  till  one  arrives  at  the  giddy  elevation  of  a 
Duke  and  the  Ducal  manner.  On  this  pinnacle,  like  some  Simon 
taking  his  title  proudly  from  his  Pillar,  stood  Emanuel  the  Wood- 
carver,  illustrating  how  fine  the  manner  of  a  Duke  may  be. 

“  Clara  exaggerates  my  powers  of  interesting  you,”  he  said. 
“But  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Francesca,  since  that  is  your  name, 
I  am  at  your  service.”  His  speech,  like  that  of  the  girl  herself, 
had  something  of  a  foreign  accent,  but  his  voice  was  musical  and 
flexible.  Clara  could  not  understand  why  he  looked  at  Francesca 
so  curiously.  It  was  not  the  look  of  recognition  that  she  ex¬ 
pected.  Probably  he  would  proceed  to  ask  her  a  question  which 
would  lead  to  explanations.  Better  if  the  discovery  were  de¬ 
ferred.  Better  for  them  to  become  acquainted  first.  But  she 
sat  curious,  expectant,  and  rather  afraid. 

“  Come,”  cried  Nelly,  tapping  a  cup  with  a  spoon.  “  The  tea 
is  getting  cold.  Please  leave  off  talking  and  begin.” 

Francesca  took  a  chair.  But  Emanuel,  standing  over  the  table, 
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took  the  loaf  in  his  hands  and  said  something  in  Hebrew.  Then 
he  cat  the  bread  and  gave  to  each  a  piece.  As  this  little  cere¬ 
mony  was  repeated  at  every  meal  it  was  not  difficult  to  associate 
it  after  a  little  with  the  function  called  “Grace,”  a  thing  omitted 
in  hotels  and  at  tables  d'hote.  Francesca,  indeed,  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  even  the  shortest  formula  of  grace — a  defect  due 
to  her  exceptional  up-bringing.  It  was  a  custom  of  Religion,  she 
observed.  The  man  who  repeated  the  Prayer  brake  bread  and 
divided  it. 

This  done,  Emanuel  sat  down  and  received  his  tea  and  took 
his  toast  in  quite  Occidental  fashion. 

They  sat  a  while  in  silence — Nelly  shy,  Clara  anxious,  Francesca 
wondering  how  to  make  conversation  with  a  working-man  who 
had  experiences  of  travel  and  of  science.  Somehow  she  thought 
of  Alice  sitting  down  to  tea  with  the  March  Hare.  Perhaps  he 
would  propose  that  all  should  move  one  chair  on. 

“  I  did  not  expect,”  the  working-man  began,  “  to  meet  this 
evening  one  whose  face  I  have  already  seen.” 

“  Where  have  you  seen  my  face,  Mr. — I  mean — Emanuel  ?” 
Francesca  replied,  jealously.  When  one  is  not  a  professional  per¬ 
son  of  any  kind  it  is  natural  to  be  jealous  about  the  seclusion 
and  privacy  of  one’s  face. 

“I  might  say  that  I  have  seen  it  many  times — that  is  to  say, 
its  type — in  Spain.  In  London  it  is  rarer.  But  that  is  not  quite 
what  I  meant.” 

“We  are  of  Spanish  descent.” 

“  That  is  obvious.  Spain  sets  her  mark — Spain  above  all  other 
nations — upon  every  one  of  her  children.” 

“  What  did  you  mean,  then  ?” 

“  I  have  seen  your  face  in  a  photograph.  It  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  friend  of  yours — and  of  mine.  Harold  is  his  name.” 

“  Francesca  colored  quickly.  What  right  had  Harold  to  show 
her  photograph  to  this  stranger — to  any  one  ? 

“  He  did  not  show  it  to  me,  Emanuel  replied,  reading  her 
thoughts  or  interpreting  her  blush.  “  It  was  among  his  private 
papers  on  his  desk  that  I  saw  it,  and  I  took  it  up  because  it  was 
a  Spanish  face.” 

“  Oh  !  Is  Harold  a  friend  of  yours  ?  He  has  never  spoken  to 
me — yes — oh,  yes;  I  remember  now” — her  face  lit  up — “he 
has  spoken  to  me  often.  You  travelled  with  him.  He  found 
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you  among  a  Bedavvi  tribe — you  travelled  up  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrate  together.  Oh  !  I  remember  your  name  very  well.  And 
he  thinks  so  much  of  you.” 

“Emanuel  knows  everybody,”  said  Clara.” 

“  Yes,  we  travelled  together.” 

“You  are  that  Emanuel?  Oh!  he  can  never  speak  enough 
about  you.  Oh  !  you  are  that  Emanuel.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to 
meet  you !  I,  too,  have  lived  in  the  Desert.  We  lived  in  the 
tents,  in  the  Hauran  and  the  Desert  south  of  the  Hauran,  for 
three  delightful  months.  Emanuel,”  she  changed  suddenly  and 
became  at  once  open  and  expansive,  “since  you  are  a  friend  of 
Harold’s,  yon  must  be  a  friend  of  mine.” 

“  Harold  is  a  young  man  of  great  qualities.  It  was  in  order  to 
see  Harold  and  to  bring  him  something— something  ” — his  eyes 
brightened — ■“  that  I  have  discovered — something  of  the  greatest 
importance — that  I  came  here.  He  is  my  friend.  I  can  talk  to 
Harold.” 

“Talk  to  me  as  well,”  said  Francesca;  “for  he  has  told  me 
of  the  talks  you  had  in  your  travels.  He  remembers  them  yet. 
Was  he  not  glad  to  see  you  ?” 

“Very  glad.  We  had  much  to  say.  On  his  table  I  saw  your 
photograph.” 

“  Francesca  colored  again.  What  had  Harold  told  this  man  ? 

“Harold  is  almost  my  brother,”  she  said,  feeling  immediately 
after  that  she  had  said  the  weakest  thing  possible  to  be  said.  For, 
having  boldly  advanced  the  principle  that  Harold’s  friends  were  her 
friends,  any  explanation  of  the  situation  was  certainly  undignified. 

“Almost  your  brother,”  he  repeated.  “  Yet,  between  almost 
and  quite,  how  great  a  gulf  is  fixed !” 

Francesca  made  no  reply.  The  thing  might  have  been  said 
with  meaning.  What  had  Harold  told  him  ?  But  it  was  said  so 
gently  and  simply  that  it  might  have  been  only  a  general 
proposition. 

“  I  hear,”  Emanuel  went  on,  “  that  you  find  yourself,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  separated  from  the  world.  When  one  grows  older, 
it  is  separation  from  the  world  that  is  most  desired.  Away  from 
cities  one  can  breathe  and  think.” 

“But  you  must  first  know  the  world.” 

“One  must  first  be  young;  and  we  must  define  the  world. 
This  is  one  world,  round  this  house — a  world  that  works,  a  world 
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subordinate,  yet  a  world  well-to-do.  Not  far  off  is  a  world  not  so 
well-to-do,  in  positions  not  so  assured.  Farther  off  still  there  is 
the  world  of  those  who  neither  work  nor  live,  but  thieve  and 
starve.  Your  world,  perhaps,  is  another  world  still,  which  never 
works  at  all  unless  it  works  of  its  own  choice.  You  can  very 
easily,  if  you  have  imagination,  feel  separated  from  the  world 
which  works.  But  most  women  ardently  desire  that  separation. 
In  my  youth  ”  (“  Now,”  thought  Clara,  “  for  the  revelation  which 
will  lead  to  the  question”)  “I  have  been  in  your  world,  Fran¬ 
cesca  ;  not  for  long ;  I  might  have  stayed  in  it  but  for  an  unfore¬ 
seen  occurrence.  Poor  I  was  when  I  went  into  it ;  poor  I  came 
out  of  it ;  poor  have  I  remained.  It  is  not  for  me  to  find  cheap 
sneers  at  the  world  which  works  not.  Yet  the  true  curse  of 
labor  is  the  curse  of  requiring  work,  as  the  only  means  of  keeping 
in  health  of  mind  and  body.  We  should  find  pity,  not  sneers, 
for  the  world  which  need  not  work,  because  for  most  its  idleness 
destroys  the  strength  and  stops  the  growth  of  the  finer  qualities.” 

“  I  have  no  wish  to  remain  idle,”  said  Francesca.  “  My 
mother,  who  is  wealthy,  has  always  worked  very  hard.” 

Again  an  opening.  Clara  looked  up  sharply.  What  had  her 
mother  done?  Advocated  the  independence  of  women.  Why 
did  not  Emanuel  ask  the  nature  of  that  work  ? 

The  chance  was  missed.  Emanuel  went  on — generalizing — in 
his  incurious  manner,  as  if  it  mattered  nothing  about  particular 
cases.  “The  best  kind  of  work,”  he  said,  “is  recognized  all  over 
the  world  to  be  that  which  is  done  for  all  mankind.  The 
preacher  and  the  teacher,  the  statesman  and  the  law-giver,  the 
physician  and  the  lawyer,  the  man  of  letters,  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  the  man  of  science,  the  architect  and  the  engineer,  these 
men  occupy  a  place  far  higher  than  the  trader  or  the  manufact¬ 
urer  or  the  producer.  If  your  work  concerns  humanity,  you  can¬ 
not  be  separated  from  mankind.” 

“  But  I  must  first  find  my  work.” 

“Young  lady,”  he  replied,  “I  know  not  yet  what  your  gifts 
may  be.  For  work  of  the  nobler  kind  women  are  not  called — no 
woman  yet  has  advanced  art  or  science  or  literature ;  not  one  has 
advanced  humanity.  But,  I  say  again,  I  know  not  what  your 
gifts  may  be.  Perhaps  to  receive,  to  understand,  and  to  interpret 
may  be  given  to  you — as  it  has  been  given  to  some  women,  who 
yet  have  not  been  wives  and  mothers.” 
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“Emanuel  thinks,”  said  Clara,  “that  all  women  should  be 
wives.  That  is  the  Teaching  of  our  Religion.” 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  Law  of  Nature.  Woman’s  proper 
work  is  laid  down  for  her  in  certain  lines.  Outside  those  lines 
most  women  are  unhappy.  In  this  world  which  works,  the  wom¬ 
en,  I  find  everywhere,  have  all  one  hope.  It  is  to  become 
wives,  and  so  to  change  unnatural  work  for  that  which  is  natural.” 

“We  cannot  all  be  married,  Emanuel,”  said  Francesca.  “  What 
is  a  girl  to  do  who  wants  work  and  does  not  wish  to  marry  ?” 

Emanuel  gently  waved  his  hands.  “  We  must  find  that  woman, 
and  then  inquire  into  her  gifts.” 

He  relapsed  into  silence,  and  drank  his  tea.  Then  he  rose, 
gravely  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

The  three  girls  chatted  for  a  few  minutes.  “  It  is  nearly  six !” 
cried  Clara.  “  I  have  to  get  home  to  dinner  at  seven,  and  it  is  Sab¬ 
bath  eve — I  must  fly.  Francesca,  I  leave  you  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Nelly  and  Emanuel.  Good-bye.  I  will  not  try  to  see 
you  until  you  send  for  me.  Farewell,  my  dear.  Good-bye,  Nell.” 
She  ran  away. 

“I’m  afraid,  Francesca,”  said  Nell,  timidly,  “that  I’ve  got  a 
pupil  coming  at  six.” 

Francesca  sought  the  refuge  of  her  little  room  ;  the  westering  sun 
fell  full  upon  her  face ;  below,  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  garden, 
stood  Emanuel  leaning  over  the  low  wall,  looking  across  the  field 
of  graves — the  stony  waste  and  wilderness  of  tombs.  How  huge 
a  pyramid  might  be  made  only  out  of  the  tombs  in  London 
graveyards  of  those  whose  memory  is  long  ago  forgotten,  though 
the  granite  slab,  or  the  headstone,  or  the  broken  shaft  remains! 
The  attitude  of  the  man  was  one  of  meditation. 

She  sat  down  at  the  window  and  looked  at  this  man — this 
working-man  who  spoke  with  authority — the  man  who  had  so 
profoundly  impressed  Flarold — the  man  whom  Clara  prayed  her 
so  earnestly  not  to  regard  only  as  a  working-man.  Then  she 
leaned  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  in  the  warm  summer  air  her 
thoughts  began  to  wander.  The  thoughts  of  the  young  wander 
hither  and  thither  easily;  they  are  impatient  of  control,  yet  they 
are  easily  controlled.  They  are,  as  the  poet  hath  said,  long 
thoughts.  They  are  desires  and  ambitions,  they  are  dreams,  they 
are  paintings,  they  are  illusions.  When  they  are  over  they  are 
forgotten — because  one  is  young.  For  the  old  there  are  no  such 
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waking  dreams.  There  is  no  earthly  future ;  their  work  is  fin¬ 
ished.  Therefore  they  dream  no  longer,  but,  with  what  strength 
remains,  they  work.  As  for  the  merry  days  when  all  was  young, 
when  they  loved  and  danced  and  sang ;  when  they  were  strong 
and  did  splendid  work ;  when  they  were  men,  and  fought  their 
way —  No,  no;  to  remember  is  sadness;  to  look  forward  is 
more  sadness — with  endurance — and — what  else? 

Francesca  was  young;  she  had  visions  of  I  know  not  what, 
Emanuel  was  old — to  such  as  Francesca  forty-five  is  considered 
old.  What  had  he?  Visions?  Meditations?  Does  wisdom 
come  to  him  who  leans  over  a  wall  and  thinks  ? 

When  Francesca  came  back  to  earth,  the  clock,  an  old- 
fashioned  cuckoo  clock  in  some  adjoining  house — there  is  no 
church-clock  in  their  hearing  of  that  street — was  striking  seven. 
Emanuel  still  remained  motionless.  He  was,  perhaps,  as  he  desired, 
separated  in  spirit  from  the  world.  Down  below  the  tinkling  of 
a  banjo  showed  that  a  lesson  was  going  on.  This  delightful  in¬ 
strument  is  perhaps  never  heard  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
a  beginner  is  taking  his  first  lessons  upon  it.  As  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  intermittent,  but  persistent,  notes  of  the  banjo — for 
the  beginner  possessed  courage — there  was  wafted  upward  from 
the  street  in  the  front  of  the  house  a  mingled  music  of  children’s 
shouts  and  cries,  the  laughter  of  maidens,  and  the  louder  talk  of 
matrons. 

Francesca  listened.  Then  the  old  feeling  came  over  her.  She 
was  again  at  the  hotel  window  looking  out  at  the  Passing 
Show.  She  was  alone  among  the  Phantoms.  The  working-man 
who  was  also  a  kind  of  Prophet,  who  preached  to  Harold  in  the 
Desert,  and  took  tea  and  toast  with  Nelly  and  herself,  and  medi¬ 
tated  among  the  tombs,  was  only  one  more  grotesque  figure 
added  to  the  clown  and  pantaloon  and  the  man  who  led  the 
dancing-bear. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  caught  her  hat  and  jacket,  and  fled 
down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street  below. 
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Those  who  know  the  meaning  of  that  strange  obsession,  that 
mysterious  incubus,  which  sits  in  the  brain,  turns  real  things 
into  unreal,  suggests  dangers,  conjures  phantoms,  will  understand 
why,  when  that  terror  of  the  Passing  Show  rose  up  before  Fran¬ 
cesca  s  mind,  she  fled  into  the  street.  There,  at  least,  she  would 
not  be  alone ;  there  she  would  be  one  of  the  crowd.  It  is  a 
medicine  which  alleviates  but  cannot  cure,  like  so  many  of  the 
physician’s  prescriptions.  She  would  not  be  alone;  she  could 
not  in  the  street  imagine  herself  looking  out  from  the  hotel 
window  upon  the  crowd  below. 

The  street  itself  was  filled  with  children  playing;  an  average 
ot  halt  a  dozen  children  to  every  house,  for  no  man  in  this  street 
had  reason  to  be  afraid  of  meeting  his  enemy  at  the  gate.  It  is 
a  fine  breed  of  humanity,  the  offspring  of  the  better  kind  of 
working-man  ;  let  us  have  as  many  of  them  as  we  possibly  can 

to  work  for  us  at  home;  to  fill  our  colonies  for  us  abroad. 
Unconscious  of  what  fate  had  in  store  for  them,  these  future 
pillars  of  the  Empire  were  playing  in  the  road,  a  very  paradise 
of  a  playground,  because  no  vehicles  except  the  dust-cart  and 
the  milk-cart  —  both  personally  and  carefully  conducted  —  ever 
came  into  it,  and  nobody  could  possibly  be  run  over.  On  the 
pavement  were  walking,  arm  in  arm,  two  by  two,  the  maidens  of 
the  place,  not  factory  girls  with  flaming  feathers,  but  quietly 
dressed  girls,  of  quiet  manners :  girls  employed  somewhere  all 
day  long  —  cashiers,  accountants,  post-office  attendants,  teachers, 
dress-makers,  milliners — there  is  now  no  employment  which  does 
not  want  girls  for  something  or  other.  These  were,  like  Nelljq 
of  the  better  class  —  girls  in  what  is  considered  good  employ¬ 
ment,  at  good  pay.  Their  day’s  work  w7as  done;  they  walked 
together,  and  talked  chiffons,  and  enjoyed  the  soft  air  of  July. 
There  were  no  young  men  among  them  ;  these  were  all  on  the 
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country  roads,  miles  away,  mounted  on  bicycles.  So  long  as  a 
girl  has  a  young  man,  like  other  girls,  and  is  therefore  enabled  to 
maintain  her  self-respect,  she  prefers  to  be  left  alone  among  other 
girls.  The  conversation  of  men  is  apt  to  run  too  much  on  shop 
and  the  “  screw  ”  and  prospects.  On  proper  occasions,  in  the 
winter,  the  young  man  must  show  himself.  Meantime,  girls,  as 
a  rule,  get  on  a  good  deal  better  among  themselves  and  without 
the  men  on  a  warm  summer  evening.  They  looked  curiously  at 
Francesca ;  they  parted  and  made  way  for  her  to  pass ;  they  ex¬ 
changed  glances  as  she  passed  through  them  the  glances  meant, 
without  a  word,  that  the  hat  and  the  jacket  and  the  gloves  were 
things  quite,  mournfully  quite,  beyond  their  means;  their  glances 
meant  surprise,  wonder,  approbation,  and  envy.  Francesca  looked 
in  their  faces  as  she  walked,  curiously  and  wistfully.  Had  she 
dared  she  would  have  stopped  one  here  and  one  there  to  ask 
how  she  found  the  world,  and  what  she  thought  of  woman  and 
her  servitude;  but  the  girls’  faces  were  not  encouraging— they 
looked  uncomplaining,  even  happy.  They  looked  like  asking 
her  questions  instead  of  answering ;  their  eyes  said :  “  Who  arc 
you  ?  why  are  you  here  ?  Oh,  what  a  lovely  hat  1” 

Francesca  found  herself  presently  in  a  broad  thoroughfare. 
Omnibus  and  tram-car  rolled  along  the  road;  working-men, 
young  and  old  —  but,  like  soldiers,  working-men  are  always 
young — lounged  along,  pipe  in  mouth,  with  the  occasional  well- 
known  and  expected  jest:  on  a  July  evening — or,  indeed,  on  any 
evening  after  work,  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  invent  new 
jokes?  They  were  good-humored  working-men,  and  they  paid 
no  attention  to  a  girl  of  the  better  class — why  should  they  ?  To 
pay  attention  to  any  girl  indicates  imagination,  and  this  is  not  a 
common  quality  among  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow.  Manual  labor  destroys  the  imagination  ;  he  who 
digs  cannot  become  a  poet.  Then  there  were  boys  —  boys  of 
fifteen — who  walked  along,  cigarette  in  mouth,  each  accompanied 
by  his  girl,  a  year  older  or  a  year  younger ;  sometimes  they  sat 
on  a  door-step,  and  so  took  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air.  They 
looked  happy,  these  youthful  couples,  and  as  Francesca  knew 
nothing  of  the  Early  Marriage  Tragedies,  she  was  pleased  to  see 
them  happy.  Then  came  the  matron,  basket  in  arm,  who  had 
done  her  shopping  and  was  going  home;  or  the  workgirl  belated, 
carrying  an  immense  bolster  of  work  as  big  as  herself ;  or  the 
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“  little  mother  ”  of  eight  with  a  baby  of  two  in  her  tiny  arms. 
And  from  the  public-house  came  loud  talk,  and  as  the  door  swung 
open  and  shut,  the  foul  breath  of  bad  tobacco,  bad  beer,  bad 
spirits,  and  bad  language.  Yet  it  was  quite  early  evening,  and  it 
wanted  an  hour  to  sunset.  And  all  the  way  and  everywhere,  be¬ 
sides  the  crowd  on  the  pavement  and  the  busy  life  of  the  road, 
there  were  the  shops  on  one  side,  with  their  eager,  busy  shopmen, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad  pavement  on  the  curb  long 
rows  of  stalls,  where  they  offered  for  sale,  with  loud  talk  and 
chaff  and  jokes  and  shouting,  things  innumerable:  all  the  things 
that  there  are  to  sell,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  things  that  are  re¬ 
served  for  Bond  Street.  A  cheerful  crowd ;  a  gathering  of  people 
who  were  happy  simply  because  they  were  gathered.  Great  is 
the  power  of  even  so  casual  an  association  ;  contentment,  rest, 
satisfaction,  sat  upon  all  their  faces.  Astonishing ! 

Francesca  walked  along  timidly ;  she  thought  that  perhaps 
one  of  the  young  working-men  might  address  an  observation  to 
her ;  many  of  the  young  men  addressed  observations  to  the  girls 
they  passed,  evidently  without  introductions.  What  should  she 
do  or  say  in  such  a  case  ?  Or,  if  she  looked  about  too  curiously 
it  might  be  remarked.  Therefore  she  kept  as  much  as  she  could 
to  the  side  of  the  stream  near  the  houses,  and  listened  and 
watched,  trying  to  look  as  if  she  had  important  business  which 
took  her  out. 

But  the  hypochondriac  feeling  had  left  her ;  she  felt  no  longer 
as  if  she  was  looking  on  at  the  Passing  Show ;  she  was  no  longer 
at  the  hotel  window  ;  she  was  down  below,  one  of  the  crowd,  in 
the  throng  and  the  thick  of  it. 

She  walked  about  half  a  mile  down  the  road,  then,  as  there 
seemed  no  change  in  the  crowd  and  her  steps  showed  her  always 
the  same  thing — the  crowd  on  the  pavement,  the  trams  in  the 
road,  the  stalls  where  everything  was  sold,  on  the  curb  —  since 
it  was  all  the  same,  she  turned  and  walked  homeward.  So  far 
the  crowd  had  not  saddened  her.  Why  should  it  sadden  her?  I 
know  not.  She  had  expected  somehow  to  be  saddened,  and  she 
was  exhilarated.  She  remembered  the  Voice  which  she  had 
heard  from  the  marching  crowd  at  Charing  Cross.  It  was  a 
Voice  of  Hope. 

It  was  just  eight  when  she  reached  the  house.  The  pupil  was 
gone,  the  lesson  was  finished,  the  music  and  the  banjo  were  put 
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away  in  the  corner.  Nelly  was  bustling  about  the  room  putting 
tilings  in  order,  a  dusting-cloth  in  her  hand.  Emanuel,  also 
present,  was  doing  something  to  help.  There  was  something  of 
the  appearance  of  a  Function — that  is  to  say,  the  putting  away 
seemed  in  some  cases  superfluous. 

“Will  you  help,  Francesca?”  asked  Nelly. 

“What  is  there  to  do?  You  are  lifting  up  things  and  putting 
them  back  again.” 

“Oh!  I  forgot.  Clara  told  me.  You  don’t  know  everything. 
Why,  you  see,  it  is  the  Eve  of  the  Sabbath.  Everybody  in  the 
house  from  the  master  to  the  maid  does  something  to  prepare 
for  the  Sabbath.  It  is  the  Law.” 

“Your  parents  have  probably  left  the  People  and  the  Faith,” 
said  Emanuel.  “Clara  told  me  something  of  this.” 

“  We  do  not  belong  to  the  People  or  to  the  Faith.  We  are 
Spanish  Moors.” 

“Spanish  Moors?”  asked  Emanuel.  “I  am  a  Spaniard,  but  I 
know  of  no  Spanish  Moors.  There  is  Moorish  blood  in  Spain, 
without  doubt.  But — ” 

“Our  religion  was  Islam,”  said  Francesca.  “We  were  settled 
in  Spain  for  a  thousand  years.” 

Emanuel  shook  his  head.  “You  have  been  settled  in  Spain,” 
he  said,  “for  two  thousand  years,  unless  your  face  deceives  me. 
None  the  less,  you  know  not  the  Law.  Learn,  then,  that  with  us 
it  is  a  duty  for  every  one  to  assist  at  preparing  for  the  Sabbath. 
The  most  learned  Rabbi  is  not  too  proud  to  lay  the  fire  or  to 
chop  the  wood  or  to  spread  the  cloth.”  In  fact,  he  himself  went 
through  the  form  of  laying  the  fire,  while  Nelly  spread  a  clean 
white  cloth.  “There  is  nothing  low  or  menial  in  preparing  for 
the  Sabbath.  We  welcome  the  day  as  a  royal  bride.  ‘  Come,  my 
beloved,’  says  our  hymn,  to  ‘  meet  the  bride :  the  presence  of  the 
Sabbath  let  us  receive.’  ” 

Nelly  placed  two  loaves  of  bread  from  a  tray  on  the  table  and 
covered  them  with  a  clean  napkin. 

“The  two  loaves,”  said  Emanuel,  “are  simply  the  double  por¬ 
tion  of  manna  which  fell  on  the  Sabbath  Eve.  Thus  our  children 
are  every  week  reminded  of  the  past.  There  is  a  napkin  above 
and  a  napkin  below.  Thus  fell  the  dew  upon  the  manna  and 
beneath  it.  But  this  is  superfluous.  Our  People  have  carried  their 
refinements  and  symbols  in  some  cases  perhaps  too  far.  They 
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were  careful,  however,  that  in  ages  of  ignorance  the  people  should 
be  never  suffered  to  forget  their  history.” 

Nelly  placed  other  things  on  the  table ;  things  which  made  up 
the  supper. 

“  Everything,”  Emanuel  continued,  “  is  prepared  and  cooked 
to-day  in  readiness  for  this  evening  and  to-morrow.  Nelly,”  he 
looked  at  his  watch,  “  the  sun  is  setting.” 

Nelly  placed  on  the  table  a  large  lamp ;  it  had  seven  wicks,  a 
fact  which  Francesca  did  not  observe,  to  stand  for  the  seven  days 
of  the  week.  It  was  just  before  sunset.  The  western  glow  was 
reflected  into  the  room  from  a  window  in  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  falling  upon  the  girl  and  upon  Emanuel,  and  upon 
the  white  table,  making  the  whole  glorious.  Nelly  lighted  the 
lamp.  When  she  had  done  so  she  spread  out  her  hands,  re¬ 
peating  in  a  low  voice  a  Hebrew  prayer.  Emanuel  translated  the 
words. 

“This  is  the  Woman’s  prayer,”  he  said.  “The  Woman  says 
this  prayer  on  the  Eve  of  Sabbath  and  of  all  Fasts  and  Feasts. 
It  means,  ‘Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  Who  hast  sanctified  us  with  Thy  precepts  and  commanded 
us  to  light  the  Sabbath  lamps.’  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Woman 
to  light  these  lamps.  As  everything  that  we  do  commemorates, 
atones,  and  praises,  this  act  is  a  commemoration  and  an  atone¬ 
ment  of  the  sin  of  Eve,  who  extinguished  the  light  of  the  world. 
It  is  also,  as  you  see,  a  prayer  of  praise  and  blessing.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  lamps  is  greatly  impressed  upon  us  in  the  Talmud. 
She  who  lights  it  must  be  dressed  in  her  best.” 

Francesca  now  observed  that  Nelly  was  dressed  in  her  newest 
and  daintiest  frock,  looking  very  pretty  and  holiday-like.  By 
this  time  other  things  were  placed  upon  the  table,  and  Nelly 
invited  her  guest  to  take  her  place.  “We  ought  to  have  been 
to  Sabbath  Eve  service,”  she  said.  “To-morrow,  Francesca,  yon 
shall  go  with  me  to  synagogue  if  you  will.  I  suppose  you’ve 
never  been  in  synagogue  in  your  whole  life  ?” 

“Why  should  I?”  asked  Francesca. 

Emanuel  stood  over  the  table  gravely.  He  first  took  the  de¬ 
canter  containing  sherry,  and  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine.  Hold¬ 
ing  this  in  his  hand,  he  recited  certain  words  in  Hebrew.  They 
were  the  first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  called  the  Sanctification  for  the  Eve  of  the  Sabbath. 
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This  done,  he  pronounced,  also  in  Hebrew,  a  benediction  on  the 
wine:  “Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
Who  has  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine  !”  He  then  tasted  the  wine 
and  poured  out  a  little  for  the  girls.  He  next  repeated  the  cus¬ 
tomary  grace  before  meat.  Then  he  brake  bread  and  gave  to 
each.  After  this  the  supper  began,  and  was  carried  on  in  quite  a 
customary  heathen  fashion.  The  order  and  solemnity  of  the  meal, 
however,  impressed  Francesca. 

“  In  some  houses” — Emanuel  again  seemed  to  read  her  thoughts 
— “the  prayers  and  benedictions  may  become  an  idle  form,  a  gab¬ 
ble  of  words,  but  the  form  is  always  there  in  every  Jewish  house¬ 
hold.  AVhile  the  form  remains  there  remains  also  the  chance  of 
recovering  the  spirit.  Kemember,  it  is  by  strict  exaction  of  the 
form  that  we  keep  the  ignorant  and  the  careless  from  losing  their 
religion  and  their  nationality.  We  are  kept  together  by  forms 
which  we  are  forbidden  to  break  through.” 

“  I  think  yon  will  interest  me  very  much.  I  have  never  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  of  Judaism  at  all.” 

Nelly  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  turned  to  Emanuel. 

“  There  were  reasons  for  all  the  forms  which  seem  to  those  out¬ 
side  the  People  vexatious  and  trifling.  You  have  a  serious  coun¬ 
tenance,  Francesca.  If  you  like  to  converse  upon  the  People  at 
any  time,  I  will  tell  you  such  things  as  may  be  useful  to  you.  A 
woman  is  not  expected  to  know  the  Law  or  to  obey  the  Precepts 
which  govern  the  man.” 

“That  is  what  they  say,”  said  Nelly.  “Women  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  the  Law.  Oh  !  and  how  is  the  Law  carried  out, 
as  far  as  the  house  is  concerned,  but  by  the  women?  What  about 
the  forbidden  food  and  the  Kosher  meat?  Are  we  not  to  learn 
the  rules  about  boiling  meat  and  the  Separation  of  the  kitchen 
things,  and  the  unleavened  bread  and  the  Passover  cakes  and  the 
Passover  wine?  If  it  were  not  for  women  learning  all  these  things, 
Emanuel,  you  would  have  to  turn  cook  and  house-keeper  your¬ 
self.” 

“Go  to  synagogue  to-morrow,”  said  Emanuel.  “Ours  is  the 
Spanish  synagogue,  built  in  the  year  1700,  for  the  congregation 
of  Sephardim — the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  who  had  come 
over  with  Manasseh  fifty  years  before,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  gave 
permission.  It  is  in  the  City  of  London.  Mark  well  what  is 
done.  Nelly  will  explain  something,  I  will  explain  the  rest.  Pve- 
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member,  however,  that  you  are  about  to  witness  the  most  ancient 
ritual  in  the  world,  the  most  venerable  form  of  worship  which  ex¬ 
ists —  a  form  which  has  come  clown  through  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  at  least  of  unbroken  continuance.” 

After  supper  he  pronounced  the  grace  after  meat  and  retired. 
9* 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


SYNAGOGUE 


D'nn  jour  int/srieur  je  me  sens  6clair6, 

Et  j’euteuds  uue  voix  qui  me  dit  d’esperer. — Lamartine. 


“Are  you  ready,  Francesca?” 

Nelly  ran  lightly  down  the  narrow  stairs,  dressed  for  Sabbath 
and  Synagogue.  She  was  dainty  and  pretty  at  all  times  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  but  especially  on  a  summer  day,  which  affords 
opportunity  for  bright  color  and  bright  drapery  and  an  ethereal 
appearance.  This  morning  she  was  full  of  color  and  light.  When, 
however,  she  found  herself  confronted  with  Francesca’s  simple 
gray  dress,  so  closely  fitting,  so  faultless,  and  her  black-lace  hat 
with  its  single  rose  for  color,  Nelly’s  artistic  sense  caused  her  heart 
to  sink  like  lead.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  one  learns  and  teach¬ 
es  the  banjo ;  one  Art  leads  to  another;  she  who  knows  music  can 
feel  for  dress.  “Oh!”  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands.  “That’s 
what  we  can  never  do  1” 

“  What  ?” 

“  That  fit  1  Look  at  me !  Yet  they  call  me  clever.  Clara  gives  me 
the  new  fashions  and  I  copy  them,  and  the  girls  in  our  street  copy 
me — poor  things! — and  the  dress-maker  comes  to  talk  things  over 
and  to  learn  from  me.  I  make  everything  for  myself.  And  they 
call  me  clever  1  But  I  can’t  get  near  it ;  and  if  I  can’t  nobody 
can.” 

To  the  male  eye  she  would  have  seemed  dressed  as  well  as  her 
friend — perhaps  better.  For  against  Francesca’s  gray  dress  with 
with  her  black- lace  hat  Nelly  could  show  a  sweet  pink  summer 
thing  in  wool  with  a  pattern  in  bright-colored  flowers  worked  all 
over  it,  and  lace  about  the  neck,  and  a  rather  large  hat  with  flow¬ 
ers  to  match,  and  long  tan  gloves.  Nobody  in  the  street  was  ever 
better  dressed  than  Nelly.  But  she  certainly  made  her  frocks 
herself ;  and  the  professional  eye,  comparing  the  result  with  her 
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companion’s  frock,  would  perceive  that  it  presented  an  amateurish 
appearance  at  best. 

“  Nonsense,  Nelly  !”  said  Francesca.  “You  have  got  a  very- 
pretty  frock,  and  nobody  could  possibly  look  nicer  in  it  than  you 
do.  As  for  me,  I  can  make  nothing.  Why — I  am  ashamed  to 
confess  it — but  I  have  never  once  in  all  my  life  had  a  needle  in 
my  hand.  I  think  you  are  wonderfully  clever  to  make  such  a 
pretty  dress  all  by  yourself.” 

Outside  there  was  nobody  in  the  street  to  see  the  Sabbath  frock, 
because  all  the  girls  were  away  at  work  and  the  matrons  were  in 
the  house  over  the  morning  work.  “  See  what  comes,”  said  Nelly, 
“  of  not  being  like  other  people  1  If  we  kept  the  Sabbath  on  a 
Sunday  the  street  would  be  full  of  girls  to  look  at  us.  It’s  all  a 
waste.” 

They  took  the  tram  as  far  as  Aldgate,  where  stand  the  stately 
hayricks  on  wheels.  It  is  a  crowded  part,  thronged  with  people 
and  with  vehicles;  but  on  Saturday  there  is  less  crowd  than  on 
any  other  week-day.  Nelly  crossed  the  road  and  plunged  into  a 
maze  of  narrow  streets,  where  every  shop  and  every  warehouse 
was  closed. 

“  Here’s  where  all  our  People  live,”  said  Nelly.  “  The  syna¬ 
gogue  is  just  here.” 

She  turned  into  an  archway  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and 
led  the  way  into  a  small  paved  court.  On  the  east  side  and  south 
side  of  it  there  was  a  group  of  buildings.  One  of  them,  a  largo 
detached  structure  of  red  brick,  stood  east  and  west,  with  a  flat 
fagade  and  round  windows  that  bore  out  the  truth  of  the  date — 
1700 — carved  upon  the  front.  A  word  or  two  in  that  square 
character  —  that  tongue  —  which  presents  so  few  attractions  to 
most  of  us  compared  with  other  tongues,  probably  corroborated 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  facade  and  the  windows. 

“  This  is  the  synagogue,”  said  Nelly.  She  entered,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  right  led  the  way  up-stairs  to  a  gallery  running  along 
the  whole  side  of  the  building.  On  the  other  side  was  another 
gallery.  In  front  of  both  was  a  tolerably  wide  grill,  through  which 
the  congregation  below  could  be  seen  perfectly. 

“  This  is  the  women’s  gallery,”  whispered  Nell — there  were  not 
many  women  present.  “  We’ll  sit  in  the  front.  Presently  they 
will  sing.  They  sing  beautifully.  Now  they’re  reading  prayers 
and  the  Law.  They’ve  got  to  read  the  whole  Law  through  once  a 
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week,  you  know.”  Francesca  looked  curiously  through  the  grill. 
AYhen  one  is  in  a  perfectly  strange  place,  the  first  observations 
made  are  of  small  and  unimportant  things.  She  observed  that 
there  was  a  circular  enclosure  at  the  east  end,  as  if  for  an  altar ; 
but  there  was  no  altar :  two  doors  indicated  a  cupboard  in  the 
wall.  There  were  six  tall  wax-lights  burning  round  the  enclosure, 
although  the  morning  was  fine  and  bright.  At  the  west  end  a 
high  screen  kept  the  congregation  from  the  disturbance  of  those 
who  entered  or  went  out.  Within  the  screen  was  a  company  of 
men  and  boys,  all  with  their  hats  and  caps  on  their  heads;  they 
looked  like  the  choir.  In  front  of  the  choir  was  a  platform  railed 
round.  Three  chairs  were  placed  at  the  back  of  the  platform. 
There  was  a  table  covered  with  red  velvet,  on  which  lay  the  book 
of  the  Law,  a  ponderous  roll  of  parchment  provided  with  silver 
staves  or  handles.  Before  this  desk  or  table  stood  the  Reader. 
He  was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  with  black  hair  and  full  black 
beard,  about  forty  years  of  age.  lie  wore  a  gown  and  large  Ge¬ 
neva  bands,  like  a  Presbyterian  minister;  on  his  head  he  had  a 
kind  of  biretta.  Four  tall  wax  candles  were  placed  round  the 
front  of  the  platform.  The  chairs  were  occupied  by  two  or  three 
elders.  A  younger  man  stood  at  the  desk  beside  the  Reader. 
The  service  was  already  begun — it  was,  in  fact,  half  over. 

Francesca  observed  next  that  all  the  men  wore  a  kind  of  broad 
scarf,  made  of  some  white  stuff  about  eight  feet  long  and  four 
feet  broad.  Bands  of  black  or  blue  were  worked  in  the  ends, 
which  were  also  provided  with  fringes.  “  It  is  the  Talleth,” 
Nelly  whispered.  Even  the  boys  wore  this  white  robe,  the  effect 
of  which  would  have  been  very  good  but  for  the  modern  hat,  tall 
or  pot,  which  spoiled  all.  Such  a  robe  wants  a  turban  above  it, 
not  an  English  hat.  The  seats  were  ranged  along  the  synagogue 
east  and  west.  The  place  was  not  full,  but  there  were  a  good 
many  worshippers.  The  service  was  chanted  by  the  Reader.  It 
was  a  kind  of  chant  quite  new  and  strange  to  Francesca.  Like 
many  young  persons  brought  up  with  no  other  religion  than  they 
can  pick  up  for  themselves,  she  was  curious  and  somewhat  learned 
in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  music  and  ritual,  which  she  ap¬ 
proached,  owing  to  her  education,  with  unbiassed  mind.  She 
knew  masses  and  anthems  and  hymns  and  chants  of  all  kinds- 
never  had  she  heard  anything  of  this  kind  before.  It  was  not 
congregational,  or  Gregorian ;  nor  was  it  repeated  by  the  choir 
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from  side  to  side;  nor  was  it  a  monotone  with  a  drop  at  the  end  ; 
nor  was  it  a  florid,  tuneful  chant  such  as  one  may  hear  in  some 
Anglican  services.  This  Reader,  with  a  rich,  strong  voice,  a  bari¬ 
tone  of  great  power,  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  service — it  must 
have  been  extremely  fatiguing — upon  himself,  chanting  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  No  doubt,  as  he  rendered  the  reading  and  the 
prayers,  so  they  had  been  given  by  his  ancestors  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  generation  after  generation,  back  into  the  times  when 
they  came  over  in  Phoenician  ships  to  the  Carthaginian  colonies, 
even  before  the  dispersion  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  It  was  a  traditional 
chant  of  antiquity  beyond  record  —  not  a  monotonous  chant. 
Francesca  knew  nothing  of  the  words  ;  she  grew  tired  of  trying 
to  make  out  whereabouts  on  the  page  the  Reader  might  be  in  the 
book  lent  her,  which  had  Hebrew  on  one  side  and  English  on  the 
other.  Besides,  the  man  attracted  her — by  his  voice,  by  his  en¬ 
ergy,  by  his  appearance.  She  closed  her  book  and  surrendered 
herself  to  the  influence  of  the  voice  and  the  emotions  which  it 
expressed. 

There  was  no  music  to  help  him.  From  time  to  time  the  men 
in  the  congregation  lifted  up  their  voices — not  seemingly  in  re¬ 
sponse,  but  as  if  moved  to  sudden  passion  and  crying  out  with 
one  accord.  This  helped  him  a  little,  otherwise  he  was  without 
any  assistance. 

A  great  Voice.  The  man  sometimes  leaned  over  the  Roll  of 
the  Law,  sometimes  he  stood  upright,  always  his  great  Voice 
went  up  and  down  and  rolled  along  the  roof  and  echoed  along 
the  benches  of  the  women’s  gallery.  Now  the  Voice  sounded  a 
note  of  rejoicing ;  now,  but  less  often,  a  note  of  sadness  ;  now 
it  was  a  sharp  and  sudden  cry  of  triumph.  Then  the  people 
shouted  with  him— it  was  as  if  they  clashed  sword  on  shield  and 
yelled  for  victory ;  now  it  was  a  note  of  defiance,  as  when  men 
go  forth  to  fight  an  enemy  ;  now  it  sank  to  a  murmur,  as  of  one 
who  consoles  and  soothes  and  promises  things  to  come  ;  now  it 
was  a  note  of  rapture,  as  if  the  Promised  Land  was  already  re¬ 
covered. 

Was  all  that  in  the  Voice  ?  Did  the  congregation,  all  sitting- 
wrapped  in  their  white  robes,  feel  these  emotions  as  the  Voice 
thundered  and  rolled?  I  know  not.  Such  was  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  one  who  heard  this  Voice  for  the  first  time.  At  first 
it  seemed  loud,  even  barbaric;  there  was  lacking  something  which 
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the  listener  and  stranger  had  learned  to  associate  with  worship. 
What  was  it  ?  Reverence  ?  But  she  presently  found  reverence 
in  plenty,  only  of  a  kind  that  differed  from  that  of  Christian 
worship.  Then  the  listener  made  another  discovery.  In  this 
ancient  service  she  missed  the  note  of  humiliation.  There  was 
no  Litany  at  a  Faldstool.  There  was  no  kneeling  in  abasement; 
there  was  no  appearance  of  penitence,  sorrow,  or  the  confession 
of  sins.  The  Voice  was  as  the  Voice  of  a  Captain  exhorting  his 
soldiers  to  fight.  The  service  was  warlike,  the  service  of  a  people 
whose  trust  in  their  God  is  so  great  that  they  do  not  need  to  call 
perpetually  upon  Him  for  the  help  and  forgiveness  of  which  they 
are  assured.  Yes,  yes — she  thought — this  is  the  service  of  a 
race  of  warriors  ;  they  are  fighting  men  ;  the  Lord  is  their  God  ; 
tie  is  leading  them  to  battle  ;  as  for  little  sins,  and  backslidings, 
and  penitences,  they  belong  to  the  Day  of  Atonement — which 
comes  once  a  year.  For  all  the  other  days  in  the  year  battle  and 
victory  occupy  all  the  mind.  The  service  of  a  great  fighting 
people  ;  a  service  full  of  joy,  full  of  faith,  full  of  assurance,  full 
of  hope  and  confidence — such  assurance  as  few  Christians  can 
understand,  and  of  faith  to  which  few  Christians  can  attain. 
Perhaps  Francesca  was  wrong ;  but  these  were  her  first  impres¬ 
sions,  and  these  are  mostly  true. 

In  the  body  of  the  synagogue  men  came  late.  Under  one 
gallery  was  a  school  of  boys,  in  the  charge  of  a  graybeard,  who, 
book  in  hand,  followed  the  service  with  one  eye,  while  he  ad¬ 
monished  perpetually  the  boys  to  keep  still  and  to  listen.  The 
boys  grew  restless  ;  it  was  tedious  to  them — the  Voice  which  ex¬ 
pressed  so  much  to  the  stranger  who  knew  no  Hebrew  at  all  was 
tedious  to  the  children  ;  they  were  allowed  to  get  up  and  run 
into  the  court  outside  and  then  to  come  back  again  ;  nobody 
heeded  their  going  in  and  out.  One  little  boy  of  three,  wrapped, 
like  the  rest,  in  a  white  Talleth,  ran  up  and  down  the  side  aisle 
without  being  heeded — even  by  the  splendid  Beadle  with  the  gold- 
laced  hat,  which  looked  so  truly  wonderful  above  the  Oriental 
Talleth.  The  boys  in  the  choir  got  up  and  went  in  and  out  just 
as  they  pleased.  Nobody  minded.  The  congregation,  mostly 
well-to-do  men  with  silk  hats,  sat  in  their  places,  book  in  hand, 
and  paid  no  attention. 

Under  the  opposite  gallery  sat  two  or  three  rows  of  worship¬ 
pers,  who  reminded  Francesca  of  Browning’s  poem  of  St.  John’s 
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Day  at  Rome.  For  they  nudged  and  jostled  each  other;  they 
whispered  things;  they  even  laughed  over  the  things  they  whis¬ 
pered.  But  they  were  clad  like  those  in  the  open  part  in  the  Tal- 
leth,  and  they  sat  book  in  hand,  and  from  time  to  time  they 
raised  their  voices  with  the  congregation.  They  showed  no  rev¬ 
erence  except  that  they  did  not  talk  or  laugh  loudly.  They  were 
like  the  children,  their  neighbors — just  as  restless,  just  as  unin¬ 
terested,  just  as  perfunctory.  Well,  they  were  clearly  the  poorer 
and  the  more  ignorant  part  of  the  community.  They  came  here 
and  sat  through  the  service  because  they  were  ordered  so  to  do  ; 
because,  like  Passover,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  Fast 
of  Atonement,  it  was  the  Law'  of  their  People. 

The  women  in  the  gallery  sat  or  stood.  They  neither  knelt 
nor  sang  aloud  ;  they  only  sat  when  it  was  proper  to  sit,  or  stood 
when  it  was  proper  to  stand.  They  were  like  the  women,  the  vil¬ 
lage  women,  in  a  Spanish  or  Italian  church,  for  whom  everything 
is  done.  Francesca,  for  the  moment,  felt  humiliated  that  she 
should  be  compelled  to  sit  apart  from  the  congregation,  railed  off 
in  the  women’s  gallery,  to  have  her  religion  done  for  her,  with¬ 
out  a  voice  of  her  own  in  it  at  all.  So  I  have  heard,  indignation 
sometimes  fills  the  bosom  of  certain  ladies  when  they  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  choir  and  forbidden  even 
to  play  the  organ  in  their  own  parish  church. 

The  chanting  ceased  ;  the  Reader  sat  down.  Then  the  Choir 
began.  They  sang  a  hymn — a  Hebrew  hymn — the  rhythm  and 
metre  were  not  English  ;  the  music  was  like  nothing  that  can  be 
heard  in  a  Christian  Church.  “  It  is  the  music,”  said  Nelly,  “  to 
which  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  ” — a  bold  statement,  but 
— why  not  ?  If  the  music  is  not  of  Western  origin  and  charac¬ 
ter,  who  can  disprove  such  an  assertion  ?  After  the  hymn  the 
prayers  and  reading  went  on  again. 

There  came  at  last — it  is  a  long  service,  such  as  we  poor  weak- 
kneed  Anglicans  could  not  endure — the  end.  There  was  a  great 
bustle  and  ceremony  on  the  platform  ;  they  rolled  up  the  Roll  of 
the  Law  ;  they  wrapped  it  in  a  purple  velvet  cloth  ;  they  hung 
over  it  a  silver  breastplate  set  with  twelve  jewels  for  the  Twelve 
Tribes — in  memory  of  the  Urfm  and  Thummim.  Francesca  saw 
that  the  upper  ends  of  the  staves  were  adorned  with  silver  pome¬ 
granates  and  with  silver  bells,  and  they  placed  it  in  tire  arms  of 
one  of  those  who  had  been  reading  the  law  ;  then  a  procession 
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was  formed,  and  they  walked,  while  the  Choir  sang  one  of  the 
Psalms  of  David — but  not  in  the  least  like  the  same  Psalm  sung 
in  an  English  Cathedral — bearing  the  Roll  of  the  Law  to  the  Ark 

that  is  to  say,  to  the  cupboard,  behind  the  railing  and  enclosure 
at  the  east  end. 

The  Reader  came  back.  Then  with  another  chanted  Prayer — 
it  sounded  like  a  prolonged  shout  of  continued  Triumph — he 
ended  his  part  of  the  service. 

And  then  the  Choir  sang  the  last  hymn — a  lovely  hymn,  not 
in  the  least  like  a  Christian,  or  at  least  an  English  hymn — a 
psalm  that  breathed  a  tranquil  hope  and  a  perfect  faith.  One 
needed  no  words  to  understand  the  full  meaning  and  beauty  and 
depth  of  that  hymn. 

Phe  sen  ice  was  finished.  The  men  took  off  their  white  scarfs 
and  folded  them  up.  They  stood  and  talked  in  groups  for  a  few 
minutes,  gradually  melting  away.  As  for  the  men  under  the  gal¬ 
lery,  who  had  been  whispering  and  laughing,  they  trooped  out  of 
the  synagogue  all  together.  Evidently,  to  them  the  service  was 
only  a  form.  What  is  it,  in  any  religion,  but  a  form,  to  the 
baser  sort  ? 

The  Beadle  put  out  the  lights.  Nelly  led  the  way  down  the 
stairs.  Thinking  of  what  the  service  had  suggested  to  herself — 
all  those  wonderful  things  above  enumerated— Francesca  won¬ 
dered  what  it  meant  to  a  girl  who  heard  it  every  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing.  But  she  refrained  from  asking.  Custom  too  often  takes 
the  symbolism  out  of  the  symbols  and  the  poetry  out  of  the 
verse.  Then  the  people  begin  to  worship  the  symbols  and  make 
a  fetich  of  the  words.  We  have  seen  this  elsewhere — in  other 
forms  of  faith.  Outside  they  found  Emanuel.  They  had  not 
seen  him  in  the  congregation,  probably  because  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  a  man  merely  by  the  top  of  his  hat. 

“  Come,”  he  said,  “  let  us  look  round  the  place.  Afterwards, 
perhaps,  we  will  talk  of  our  Service.  This  synagogue  is  built  on 
the  site  of  the  one  erected  by  Manasseh  and  bis  friends  when 
Oliver  Cromwell  permitted  them  to  return  to  London  after  four 
hundred  years  of  exile.  They  were  forced  to  wear  yellow  hats  at 
first,  but  that  ordinance  soon  fell  into  disuse,  like  many  other 
abominable  laws.  When  you  read  about  mediseval  laws,  Fran¬ 
cesca,  remember  that  when  they  were  cruel  or  stupid  they  were  sel¬ 
dom  carried  into  effect,  because  the  arm  of  the  executive  was  weak. 


“  1  i’m  a  clerk  ;  i’m  not  a  railway  porter  ’  ” 
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Who  was  there  to  oblige  the  Jews  to  wear  the  yellow  hat  ?  The 
police  ?  There  were  no  police.  The  people  ?  What  did  the 
people  care  about  the  yellow  hat?  When  the  Fire  burned  down 
London,  sparing  not  even  the  great  Cathedral,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Synagogue,  this  second  Temple  arose,  equal  in  splendor  to 
the  first.  At  that  time  all  the  Jews  of  London  where  Sephardim 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Italy.  Even  now  there  are  many  of 
the  people  here  who  speak  nothing  among  themselves  hut  Span¬ 
ish,  just  as  there  are  Askenazim  who  speak  nothing  among  them¬ 
selves  but  Yiddish.  Come  with  me;  I  will  show  you  something 
that  will  please  you.” 

He  led  the  way  into  another  flagged  court,  larger  than  the 
first.  There  were  stone  staircases,  mysterious  doonvays,  paved 
passages,  a  suggestion  of  a  cloister,  an  open  space  or  square, 
and  buildings  on  all  sides  with  windows  opening  upon  the 
court. 

“  It  doesn’t  look  English  at  all,”  said  Francesca.  “  I  have  seen 
something  like  it  in  a  Spanish  convent.  With  balconies  and  a 
few  bright  hangings  and  black-haired  women  at  the  open  windows, 
and  perhaps  a  coat  of  arms  carved  upon  the  wall,  it  would  do  for 
part  of  a  Spanish  street.  It  is  a  strange  place  to  find  in  the  heart 
of  London.” 

“  You  see  the  memory  of  the  Peninsula.  What  were  we  say¬ 
ing  yesterday  ?  Spain  places  her  own  seal  upon  everything  that 
belongs  to  her — people,  buildings,  all.  What  you  see  here  is  the 
central  Institute  of  our  People,  the  Sephardim — the  Spanish  part 
of  our  People.  Here  is  our  synagogue,  here  are  schools,  alms¬ 
houses,  residence  of  the  Rabbi,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  You  can 
come  here  sometimes  and  think  of  Spain,  where  your  ancestors 
lived.  Many  generations  in  Spain  have  made  you — as  they  have 
made  me — a  Spaniard.” 

They  went  back  to  the  first  court.  On  their  way  out,  as  they 
passed  the  synagogue,  there  came  running  across  the  court  a  girl 
of  fifteen  or  so.  She  was  bareheaded*,  a  mass  of  thick  blackball- 
was  curled  round  her  shapely  head ;  her  figure  was  that  of  an 
English  girl  of  twenty  ;  her  eyes  showed  black  and  large  and 
bright  as  she  glanced  at  the  group  standing  in  the  court ;  her 
skin  was  dark;  she  was  oddly  and  picturesquely  dressed  in  a 
grayish-blue  skirt,  with  a  bright  crimson  open  jacket.  The  color 
seemed  literally  to  strike  the  eye.  The  girl  disappeared  under  a 
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doorway,  leaving  a  picture  of  herself  in  Francesca’s  mind — a  pict¬ 
ure  to  be  remembered. 

“A  Spanish  Jewess,”  said  Emanuel.  “An  Oriental.  She 
chooses  by  instinct  the  colors  that  her  great-grandmother  might 
have  worn  to  grace  the  triumph  of  David  the  King.” 


CHAPTER  XIX 


So,  friend,  your  sleep  wa»  all  your  house. — Robert  Browning 

I  don’t  know  exactly  what  you  want  to  see,”  said  Nelly 
next  morning.  “There  can’t  be  anything  worth  seeing  about 
here.  It’s  mostly  hard  work  going  on.  That  isn’t  much  to  see.” 

“  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  I  do  want  to  see,  unless  it  is  every¬ 
thing.  I  want  to  see  the  busy  hive  at  work;  I  want — ob,  Nell? 
you  can’t  understand  what  I  mean.  I  want — I  want  to  feel  that 
things  are  real.” 

“Oh,  they’re  real  enough,  if  that’s  all!”  said  Nelly,  grimly. 
“  Well,  I  will  take  you  to  the  busiest  place  in  the  whole  world. 
Work?  They  couldn't  work  harder  anywhere  if  they  were  to  try. 
And  as  for  pay,  times  are  never  anything  but  hard,  I  can  tell 
you.  Real?  Yes,  things  are  real  enough.  But  you  shall  come 
and  see.” 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  The  bells  were  ringing  for  church  ; 
but  on  the  broad  highway  along  which  Nelly  led  her  companion 
there  were  few  signs  of  any  intention  churchward.  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  summer  invites  the  residents  of  this  quarter  out-of- 
doors.  Sunday  evening  in  the  summer  calls  them  to  the 
“Forest,”  to  Dagenham  Lake,  to  North  Woolwich,  to  the  River 
Lea.  Sunday  morning  in  the  winter  invites  to  prolonged  bed. 
Sunday  evening  in  the  winter,  I  am  told,  sometimes  presents 
encouraging  signs  of  a  churchward  revival.  The  morning  was 
bright;  the  two  girls  walked  along  with  the  elastic  step  of  youth, 
and  the  light  and  color  which  the  rare  summer  sunshine  puts 
into  every  maiden’s  cheek.  To  one  of  them  the  place  was  new, 
and  the  people  and  the  talk.  The  wan  thin  ghosts,  born  of  se¬ 
clusion  and  loneliness,  had  already  vanished.  Francesca,  interested 
in  the  new  things,  had  forgotten  the  hotel  window  and  the  Pass¬ 
ing  Show.  She  was  outside;  she  was  actually  one  of  the  show 
folk;  she  began  to  think  of  herself  in  connection  with  the  show 
folk. 
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“  I  am  going-  to  take  yon  to  see  my  great-grandfather  for  one 
thing,”  Nelly  went  on.  “  He’s  an  old,  old  man — over  a  hundred. 
He’s  the  oldest  man  in  the  country.  Very  likely  he’s  the  oldest 
man  in  the  world.  Because,  you  see,  many  old  people  think  they 
won’t  be  found  out  when  they  clap  on  ten  years  or  so.  But 
our  old  man’s  age  is  certified  by  his  father’s  synagogue.  There 
can’t  be  any  mistake  about  it.  People  come  to  see  him  and  to 
talk  with  him,  because  lie’s  so  old;  they  think  he  must  be  so 
wise  and  must  know  such  a  lot.  Grandfather,  who  keeps  the 
shop,  is  seventy-five,  though  no  one  would  think  it  to  look  at  him. 
He  says  it  just  makes  him  young  only  to  look  at  his  old  dad ; 
makes  him  feel  that  there’s  five-and-twcnty  years  and  more  be¬ 
fore  him  yet.  Think  of  being  seventy -five,  and  feeling  that 
there’s  five-and-twenty  years  before  you  !  Five-and-twenty  years 
of  good  business,  perhaps.  Mind,  it’s  only  our  People  who  get 
like  that.” 

“  Is  he  Clara’s  great-grandfather  too  ?” 

“  Oh  yes.  Uncle  Angelo  was  born  over  the  shop.  So  was 
father.  But  grandfather  has  never  been  lucky ;  while  as  for 
Uncle  Angelo,  everything  he  touches  turns  to  gold.  This  way, 
stick  tight  to  me.  There’s  always  a  crowd  here  on  Sundays, 
but  they  won’t  hurt  you.” 

The  street  into  which  they  turned  was  thronged  with  people, 
not,  as  Francesca  at  first  imagined,  in  order  to  do  honor  to  this 
very  old  man,  but  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  fair.  Except  that 
there  were  no  shows,  no  dwarfs  and  giants,  no  swings,  and  no 
blare  of  trumpets  and  beat  of  drums,  it  was  a  real  old  mediaeval 
fair,  in  which  things  to  sell  were  set  out  on  stalls  or  booths 
along  the  street — quite  a  fair  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
The  Fair  of  Beaucaire,  when  good  King  Rene  reigned  in  the 
Castle  of  Tarascon,  was  just  such  a  fair  as  this.  Perhaps,  if  one 
had  ever  seen  the  place,  it  might  remind  one  of  Nijnii-Novgorod, 
or  of  Leipzig,  or  of  our  own  Stourbridge  Fair.  Some  of  the 
booths,  or  stalls,  were  covered  over  with  awnings,  to  keep  off  the 
rain  or  the  sunshine ;  some  were  open,  some  consisted  of  shelves 
loosely  laid  upon  a  common  carter’s  cart;  some  were  stronger 
structures,  that  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  up  again.  In 
this  universal  market  everything  conceivable  was  exposed  to  view. 
The  staple,  the  most  common  wares,  were  things  connected  with 
clothing  of  every  kind :  piles  of  men’s  coats  and  waistcoats  lay 
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on  the  stalls ;  rows  of  legs  invited  the  purchase  of  trousers. 
There  were  feminine  things,  frocks  of  all  colors  and  every  ma¬ 
terial,  hats  with  immense  feathers  and  hats  without,  bonnets  of 
every  style  and  fashion  ;  ribbons  of  every  hue  ;  there  were  boots 
and  shoes,  masculine  and  feminine;  there  were  slippers  of  cloth, 
green  and  blue  and  yellow  cloth  ;  there  were  boys’  caps  with  red 
and  gold  decorations;  there  were  smoking-caps  in  green  and  blue 
with  gold  tassels;  there  were  socks  and  stockings  and  woollen  shirts 
— the  latter  at  a  shilling  each,  which  should  have  made  beholders 
weep  salt  tears  at  thinking  of  the  sweated  women  who  made  them. 
Then,  beside  the  clothing  necessary  in  this  cold  climate,  there 
were  the  things  which  make  the  luxuries  of  life ;  such  as  pipes, 
meerschaum  pipes — sham  meerschaum  with  sham  amber  mouth¬ 
pieces  ;  cigar-holders  in  the  same  sham  material ;  there  was  sham 
jewelry  of  the  coarsest  and  commonest  kind  ;  bracelets,  necklaces, 
brooches  in  sham  gold  with  sham  stones,  glass  rubies,  glass  emer¬ 
alds,  and  diamonds  of  more  than  doubtful  paste.  There  were, 
again,  stalls  for  the  sale  of  knives,  forks,  tools  of  all  kinds;  there 
were  tables  laid  out  with  what  looked  at  first  like  useless  bits  of 
scrap-iron  broken  small;  there  were  pictures,  mostly  the  tawdry 
rubbish,  colored  or  plain,  that  is  kindly  exported  from  Germany, 
for  the  more  speedy  destruction  of  whatever  artistic  understand¬ 
ing  that  may  be  feebly  struggling  for  life  in  the  brains  of  the 
people.  These  pictures  were  framed  in  that  beautiful  and  costly 
material  known,  I  believe,  as  Dutch  gilt  or  Dutch  metal.  Some¬ 
body  buys  these  pictures;  one  may  see  them  in  village  inns;  I 
believe  that  they  are  taken  round  the  country  by  vans ;  I  have 
even  found  them  in  sea-side  lodgings.  There  were  stalls  for  sell¬ 
ing  account-books,  pens,  paper,  pencils.  There  was  second-hand 
furniture  exposed  for  sale,  but  of  a  kind  which  showed  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  young  couple  who  would  set  up  house  with  such  a 
miserable  collection  of  sticks — chairs  that  looked  as  if  they  would 
fall  to  pieces  if  a  child  sat  on  them,  rickety  tables  which  even 
when  on  view  could  not  hold  themselves  upright,  and  wooden 
beds  tied  up  in  dirty  bundles.  Then  there  were  stalls  with  things 
to  eat  —  fish,  sweets,  cakes.  And  there  was  one  stall  on  which 
were  exposed  for  sale  hundreds  of  photographs  of  beauteous 
maidens,  for  the  most  part  in  tights,  smiling  up6n  the  swain  in¬ 
flammable  who  gazed  upon  them,  and  longed  for  innumerable 
pennies  so  that  he  might  buy  them  all. 
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The  stalls  were  arranged  in  a  double  and  sometimes  a  triple 
row,  with  gangways  between  them,  so  that  there  was  a  multiple 
stream  of  purchasers  and  spectators  continually  flowing  past  them. 
The  shops,  to  which  many  of  the  stalls  belonged,  were  all  open, 
and  business  seemed  brisk  in  every  one.  The  gangways  were 
crammed  with  people;  some  came  to  buy  ;  some  came  to  look  on  , 
some  might  buy  or  not,  as  they  were  in  the  mood,  or  as  they  were 
tempted ;  all  of  them  came  to  enjoy  the  life  of  it,  the  bustle  of  it, 
the  gayety  of  it.  Those  who  sold  were  all — or  nearly  all — Jews. 
But  among  those  who  walked  in  the  street  there  were  as  many 
Christians  as  Jews;  most  likely  a  good  many  more,  because  no¬ 
where  can  the  Sunday  morning  be  spent  in  more  enjoyable  fashion 
than  at  this  fair  held  weekly  all  the  year  round. 

“Nice  place,  isn’t  it?”  said  Nelly,  to  whom  the  scene  offered 
no  novelty.  “Nice  place  for  a  young  lady  like  you  to  come  to, 
isn’t  it?  Don’t  be  afraid.  Nobody  will  hurt  you  here ;  but  look 
out  for  your  pockets,  you  might  lose  your  purse  in  the  crowd. 
That’s  the  worst  that  can  happen.  There’s  Christian  thieves 
about.  But  you’re  among  our  People,  here.” 

Francesca  paused  to  look  about  her  ;  the  crowd,  in  fact,  stopped 
at  this  point,  with  one  consent,  to  look  at  the  antics  of  a  Cheap 
Jack,  who  had  got  a  pair  of  house-maid’s  steps,  and  standing  on 
the  highest  step  but  one,  was  exhibiting  his  wares  and  proclaim¬ 
ing  their  merits  in  a  cascade  of  words  full,  strong,  and  without 
intermission.  Whether  he  put  on  a  great  coat  and  turned  round 
in  it  to  point  out  its  graceful  folds,  or  whether  he  punched  and 
pulled  it  to  show  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  material,  the 
fellow  never  stopped  talking  for  one  moment.  He  was  a  true 
actor.  Perched  on  his  steps,  he  was  not  a  tradesman,  he  was  a 
benefactor;  he  was  distributing  blessings,  not  waistcoats;  Ins  face 
beamed  with  goodness;  he  had  no  thought  of  money;  he  was 
among  friends;  he  made  quips  and  jests  for  them;  he  received 
their  gentle  chaff,  and  gave  it  back  strengthened,  barbed,  im¬ 
proved.  The  language,  it  is  true,  was  rough  ;  he  did  not  disdain 
to  employ  any  adjective,  however  strong,  if  it  helped  the  sense,  or 
rounded  a- period,  or  emphasized  his  meaning.  The  people  below 
stood  with  upturned  faces,  each  with  a  broad  grin  upon  it  —  a 
broad  grin  and  an  open  mouth. 

“All  that  noise,”  said  Nelly,  “all  that  shouting  and  pretend¬ 
ing,  for  a  few  shillings!  It  is  all  he  will  make  this  morning. 
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They  are  very  badly  off.  I  know  the  people.  Yet  he  looks  jolly 
with  it.  That  is  because  it  is  the  only  enjoyment  he  has  in  the 
week— to  get  up  on  those  steps  and  make  a  Tom  Fool  of  himself. 
Let’s  go  on.” 

Francesca  noticed  that  some  of  the  stalls  were  kept  by  single 
men — or  a  man  and  woman — of  poor  and  wretched  appearance, 
pasty-faced,  anxious-eyed,  who  offered  their  wares  silently  in  the 
midst  of  the  Babel. 

“  They  cannot  speak  English  yet,”  Nelly  explained.  “  So  many 
have  come  here  of  late  from  Poland  or  Russia.  It’s  a  dread¬ 
ful  thing  for  everybody  else.  Surely  we  were  crowded  enough 
already.  Thousands  have  come  over  to  run  down  the  wages  of 
our  People.  Oh,  it’s  too  bad !  Our  Board  of  Guardians  are  at 
their  wits’  end.  Yet  what  were  they  to  do  ?  Where  were  they  to 
go  ?  Poor  things  !  Don’t  they  look  miserable  ?  And  they  are  so 
poor — oh,  so  poor  and  destitute,  and  so  close  to  starving !  Fran¬ 
cesca,  if  you’ve  got  your  purse  with  you,  buy  something  —  buy 
this  pair  of  slippers.”  She  took  up  a  pair  made  of  bright  blue 
cloth.  “You  will  never  wear  them — but  never  mind — look  at 
this  poor  woman.”  The  woman,  pale  and  thin,  turned  her  sor¬ 
rowful  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  of  whose  tongue  she  understood 
not  one  word.  “  Is  it  her  fault  that  she  is  a  Jewess?  What  has 
she  done  that  she  should  be  driven  out  of  her  country — Russia  is 
her  country,  as  much  as  England  is  mine?  What  has  she  done — 
this  poor  creature  ?  Oh  !  It  will  be  visited  upon  the  Russians. 
The  Lord  will  smite  them,  and  that  soon.  You  will  see,  you  will 
see.”  All  the  suppressed  passion  of  her  race  broke  out  suddenly 
in  Nelly’s  flashing  eyes.  “  The  world  shall  see !  No  good  ever 
came  yet  of  persecuting  the  People.  Emanuel  says  so.  What 
lias  befallen  Spain  ?  Oh,  we  shall  see  !  Come,  Francesca,  will 
you  have  the  slippers?” 

Francesca  chose  two  pairs,  and  gave  her  purse  to  Nelly,  who 
completed  the  transaction. 

“  There,”  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh.  “This  day  they  will  eat. 
They  can  now  pay  the  rent  of  their  room,  and  they  will  eat. 
They  don’t  eat  every  day,  unless  it  is  a  crust  of  bread.  Do  you 
think  you  know  anything  about  poverty — you  ?” 

“You  spoke  to  them.  Do  you  know  their  language?  Is  it 
Russian  ?” 

“No,  they  talk  Yiddish.  More  than  half  the  people  here  talk 
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Yiddish.  Sometimes  Yiddish  is  Hebrew  and  German,  sometimes 
it’s  Hebrew  and  Polish,  sometimes  it’s  Hebrew  and  Russian, 
sometimes  Hebrew  and  Lettish.  Theirs  is  Hebrew  and  Polish. 
I  know  a  little  of  it.  You  can’t  come  much  into  Middlesex  Street 
without  learning  something  of  it.  You  want  reality,  Francesca — 
well — learn  Yiddish,  and  talk  to  these  people.” 

Francesca  turned  to  look  once  more  at  the  hapless  pair.  A 
wan  smile  played  upon  the  pale  cheek  of  the  man.  The  woman, 
while  she  arranged  her  poor  cheap  wares — those  gaudy  slippers — 
watched  the  man  with  tender  solicitude  ;  her  eyes  resting  on  him  ; 
her  very  attitude  showing  her  devotion  to  her  poor,  starving  help¬ 
mate.  She  forgot  that  the  woman  could  not  understand  a  word 
of  English. 

“  Oh  1”  she  cried,  “  can  love  comfort  even  you  ?” 

“  She  doesn’t  understand,”  said  Nelly.  She  said  something  in 
Yiddish.  The  woman  took  her  husband’s  hand,  and  smiled,  and 
said  a  few  words  in  reply.  “She  is  happy  with  her  husband,” 
Nelly  translated.  “Why  not?  Man  and  woman  are  made  for 
each  other.  There  is  nothing  else.”  She  looked  at  Francesca, 
wondering,  for  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  What  was  there  to 
cry  about?  One  starving  couple?  Then,  in  these  parts,  tears 
must  be  plentiful.  “  There  is  nothing  else  in  life — only  love,” 
Nelly  repeated. 

They  passed  a  little  shop  where  feathers — ostrich  feathers, 
large,  bright-colored  feathers,  and  small  dainty  feathers — were  in 
the  window.  The  shop  was  very  small ;  the  window  was  old- 
fashioned,  with  small  panes  of  glass;  the  floor  wTas  two  steps  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  street.  The  shop  was  full  of  girls,  all  talking 
together  as  loud  as  they  could,  and  a  woman  behind  the  counter 
was  talking  with  them  at  the  top  of  her  voice — wonderful  that  so 
much  noise  should  be  made  in  such  a  little  shop  1  Outside  the 
door  stood  the  proprietor — a  little  man,  fat  and  well  nourished, 
dressed  in  good  broadcloth,  with  a  silk  hat.  He  was  smoking  a 
very  large  cigar,  and  he  had  a  word  to  exchange  with  every  one 
who  went  into  his  shop  or  came  out  of  it,  or  stopped  to  look  in 
the  window. 

“  Why,”  he  cried — it  was  a  rich,  full  voice,  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  racial  “  brogue  ”  in  it ;  “  if  it  isn’t  actually  Nelly  !  How  are 
you,  Nelly,  my  dear  ?  It  isn’t  often  you  come  here  of  a  Sunday 
morning  How’s  your  father,  my  dear?  And  how’s  business? 
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Step  in,  my  dear  ” — he  addressed  a  girl  who  stopped.  “  Step  in  ; 
hats  and  bonnets,  my  dear,  this  morning — hats  and  bonnets — 
lovely !  Such  a  show  you  never  saw  before !  Step  in  and  see 
for  yourself.” 

“  I  haven’t  seen  father  for  a  good  bit.  But  lie’s  always  away 
this  time  of  year.  How  are  you,  Lewis  ?” 

“  Is  there  anything  in  my  way  this  morning,  Nelly  ?”  Here  he 
observed  her  companion,  and  instantly  recognized  the  hat  she 
wore.  “  My  !”  he  cried.  “  What  a  hat !  Oh  !  what  a  hat ! ! ! 
There’s  nothing  in  here,  Nelly — nothing  at  all — that  your  friend 
could  so  much  as  look  at  with  such  a  hat  as  that  upon  her  head. 
It’s  Truck,  that’s  what  is  in  there,”  he  whispered ;  “  Truck, 
compared  with  such  a  hat,”  he  gasped,  “such — such  a  hat! 
But  there !  it’s  good  enough  for  them.  What  a  hat !”  He 
kept  returning  to  Francesca’s  hat,  the  sight  of  which  in  that 
street,  and  at  that  time,  filled  him  with  amazement.  For,  you  see, 
he  knew  ladies’  hats  and  ladies’  bonnets,  and  everything  that  be¬ 
longs  to  ladies’  costumes.  “  It’s  all  Truck,  in  there,”  he  repeated  ; 
“  don’t  look  at  it.  Not  but  what  if  you  come  along  some  Sun¬ 
days  there  might  be  something  better.  To-day  it’s  hats  and 
bonnets,  next  Sunday  something  else.  Always  something  new. 
Another  surprise  every  week.  That’s  the  way,  isn’t  it,  Nell  ? 
My  word,  though,  what  a  hat!  You  come  next  Sunday,  Nell, 
and  bring  your  friend,  and  she’ll  see  what  I  shall  have  to  show. 
I  say,  miss,  if  you  don’t  know  the  inside  of  Madame  Clotilde’s, 
in  New  Bond  Street,  my  name  is  not  Lewis  Lazarus.  And  Peter 
Robinson — unless  it  was  Marshall  and  Snelgrove — had  something 
to  say,  I  reckon,  to  that  frock,  if  I  know  things  when  I  see  them. 
What  a  lovely  hat !  Two  guineas  that  hat  cost  if  it  ever  cost  a 
penny!  Two  guineas!  Oh,  I  know  Clotilde’s  hats!”  He 
sighed  as  at  a  vision  of  the  Unattainable.  “Come  next  Sunday, 
Nell  !  How’s  the  old  man  ?” 

“  We  are  going  to  see  him  directlv.  Is  that  Rebecca  in  the 
shop  ?” 

“  There  she  is,  my  dear.  All  the  week,  while  I’m  getting 
ready  for  the  Sunday  sale,  she  stays  at  home  and  keeps  house. 
Little  Isaac  keeps  shop  then — but,  bless  you !  there’s  no  takings 
all  the  week.  Middlesex  Street  only  wakes  up  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  Then  Rebecca  comes  here  and  sells  the  goods,  while  I  stand 
outside  and  pull  ’em  in.  That’s  a  Most  lovely  Hat,  miss. 
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Nelly,  you’ll  find  the  old  man  chirpier  than  ever.  Last  night  he 
came  down  as  soon  as  shop  was  opened  after  Sabbath,  and  smoked 
his  pipe  in  the  shop  with  all  the  people  looking  on.  It  must  be 
a  great  comfort  for  him  to  see  everybody  looking  on.  A  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hat  !  Smoked  the  pipe  through,  he  did,  and  knocked  the 
ashes  out  on  his  thumb-nail  before  they  took  him  up-stairs  again. 
There’s  a  man  for  you  !” 

“  We’ll  come  on  Sunday  next,  Lewis — perhaps.” 

“  Well,  and  about  that  lovely  Hat.  It’s  much  too  good  for  us 
here ;  they’d  say  it  wasn’t  fine  enough,  but  I  know  what  it  cost. 
See,  miss,  if  you  care  to  think  of  it,  I’ve  got  a  little  brooch  of 
pearls.  Oh,  most  beautiful  pearls  !  I  think  we  could  make  a 
swop.  I  don’t  know  what  you  gave  for  it,  but  I  know  what 
Madame  Clotilde  got  for  that  hat.  Two  guineas  was  not  above 
the  mark,  I  should  say,  when  that  hat  was  first  bought.” 

Nelly  nodded  and  laughed,  and  drew  Francesca  away.  “  We’ll 
talk  about  the  hat  another  time,”  she  said.  “  He  is  my  cousin,” 
she  explained,  when  they  were  out  of  hearing.  “  Lewis  is  my 
mother’s  nephew.  He  does  very  well;  though,  to  look  at  him  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  with  his  beautiful  clothes  and  his  cigar,  yon 
would  think  he  had  nothing  on  his  mind  at  all.  The  whole  week 
through  he’s  at  work,  buying  cheap  for  the  Sunday  market,  and 
contriving  and  inventing  all  the  time,  though  you’d  think  he  did 
nothing  but  get  fat  and  talk  to  the  girls.  He  knows  what  peo¬ 
ple  want,  you  see.  That’s  his  secret.  Oh !  Ho  gives  it  away. 

‘  Find  out  what  they  want,’  he  says,  ‘  and  give  it.’  That’s  all  the 
secret.  Don’t  persuade  ’em.  Don’t  teach  ’em.  Give  ’em  what 
they  want.  And  the  money  they  take  in  that  little  shop  would 
surprise  you.  He’d  like  to  get  that  hat  of  yours  for  his  pearl 
brooch,  I  dare  say.  But  he  sha’n’t.  Cousin  Lewis  is  desperately 
sharp  and  clever.  But  he  sha’n’t  get  over  you,  Francesca.  Not 
that  you  want  his  pearl  brooch.” 

At  this  point  they  were  stopped  by  the  crowd.  Francesca 
looked  around.  Just  at  this  point  the  people  seemed  to  be  all 
talking  that  strange,  soft  foreign  tongue  that  Nelly  called  Yiddish 
— and  it  was  a  dreadful,  a  terrible  crowd  to  look  at.  The  men 
were  stunted  and  dwarfed,  pasty-faced,  narrow-shouldered,  hol¬ 
low-chested.  They  were  mostly  young,  but  there  was  no  spring 
of  life  in  their  appearance,  or  in  their  faces ;  they  were  joyless 
faces  ;  they  were  dull  eyes ;  they  looked,  as  they  were,  half-starved. 
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“  You  can  do  nothing,  Francesca,”  said  Nelly.  “  Yon  needn’t 
look  at  them  like  that.  You  can  do  nothing  at  all.  These  are 
the  poor  creatures  come  over  here  to  drive  low  wages  lower. 
They’ve  all  got  wives,  because  they  marry  at  eighteen,  and  the 
women  are  worse  off  than  the  men.  You  can  do  nothing.  Oh, 
Francesca,  what’s  the  use  of  crying  over  them?” 


CHAPTER  XX 


Good  old  Chronicle, 

Thon  hast  so  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with  time. 

U'roilus  and  Cressida 

The  crowd  dispersed  a  little,  and  they  went  on.  “  Here’s  the 
place,”  said  Nelly,  “  and  here’s  grandfather.” 

It  was  a  second-hand  furniture  shop ;  in  front  a  few  things  had 
been  put  out  on  the  curb,  things  apparently  calculated  to  deter 
people  from  looking  any  closer.  The  shop  itself  was  full  of 
sticks  of  all  kinds.  The  proprietor  stood  at  the  door,  look¬ 
ing  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  He  was  a  fine  tall  man,  his 
black  hair  graying  but  not  yet  gray,  apparently  about  fifty  years 
of  age;  a  man  of  somewhat  haughty  appearance,  he  looked  as  if 
he  would  disdain  to  harangue  the  multitude,  or  to  invite  them  to 
buy  his  goods.  This  was  the  unsuccessful  grandfather  parent  of 
Angelo  the  wealthy.  The  crowd  went  up  and  down,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  enter  his  shop. 

“Well,  grandfather,”  said  Nelly,  “how  arc  you?  I’ve  brought 
a  friend  to  see  the  old  man.  How  is  he?” 

“  He  keeps  up  wonderful,  Nell.  Glad  to  see  you,  miss.  Take 
your  friend  up-stairs,  my  dear.  He  went  out  in  a  hansom  cab  for 
an  hour  the  day  before  yesterday ;  Rachel  went  with  him ;  and 
he  smoked  his  pipe  down  here  in  the  shop  when  we  opened  last 
night,  and  drank  a  glass  of  beer  afterwards  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  Wonderful !  That’s  what  they  all  say.  Now,  if  every  one 
that  stopped  to  look  at  that  old  man  yesterday  had  planked  down 
a  shilling  for  the  show,  a  ten-pound  note  wouldn’t  have  bought 
the  money.  Run  up,  Nell.” 

The  first  floor  front  was  the  family  best  room.  Here,  in  a 
chair  with  a  high  back  and  shoulders  as  well  as  arms — a  chair  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  off  draughts — sat  an  old — old — very  ancient  man. 
Never  a  tall  man,  his  figure  was  shrunken  to  the  dimensions  of  an 
ordinary  boy  of  twelve,  so  that  for  comfort  he  kept  both  feet  on 
a  high  footstool,  and  had  cushions  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
chair  for  padding  and  support. 
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There  was  a  small  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  though  the  day 
was  as  warm  as  one  can  expect  in  July,  and  the  windows  were 
shut,  which  was  as  well,  considering  the  noise  in  the  street  below. 
The  old  man  lay  back  in  the  chair,  his  eyes  closed,  half  asleep. 
He  wore  a  cap  of  green  cloth  with  a  gold  tassel,  which  looked  as 
if  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  young  men  outside  with  a  booth, 
rathei  than  to  this  ancient  one.  But  he  still  loved  color — a  bit 
of  color  and  brightness.  On  the  table  beside  him  lay  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  open,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  upon  the  page ;  a  clay  pipe 
was  also  on  the  table.  Two  girls  sat  with  him  in  the  room  sew¬ 
ing  some  stuff,  which  looked  as  if  it  was  intended  for  the  cover 
of  a  chair  or  sofa.  The  girls  looked  up,  smiled  a  welcome, 
nodded,  pointed  to  the  old  man  in  the  chair,  and  held  up  warn¬ 
ing  forefingers.  They  were  pleasant  girls  to  look  at,  not  unlike 
Nelly  herself  small  of  stature,  with  calm  and  serious  faces, 
housewifely,  trustworthy,  industrious,  what  we  call,  when  we  are 
very  serious,  good  faces. 

“  Is  he  asleep  ?”  whispered  Nelly.  “  Some  day  he’ll  go  off  like 
this,  in  his  sleep,  from  weakness.” 

“  He  won’t  go  off  for  want  of  support,”  said  one  of  the  girls. 
“  We  watch  him — he  is  never  left  alone ;  we  give  him  food  all 
day  long — little  and  often.  He  nods  and  dozes  for  a  bit,  then  he 
wakes  up  lively  again.  He’s  always  like  that.” 

“Look  at  him,  Francesca,”  said  Nell.  They  bent  over  the 
chair.  The  old  man  lay  like  a  child,  breathing  so  lightly  that 
only  by  the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  his  chest  one  could  tell  that  he 
breathed  at  all.  His  face  was  less  wrinkled  than  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  at  so  great  an  age ;  but  the  cheeks  had  fallen  in  and  raised 
the  cheek  bones,  and  given  greater  prominence  to  a  long  and 
straight  nose  ;  his  eyebrows  were  bushy  ;  he  wore  neither  beard 
nor  mustache ;  on  his  deeply  sunken  lips  hovered  still  the  survival 
of  the  seal  of  his  race :  that  seal  which  never  leaves  the  lips  of 
the  Hebrew. 

“Look  at  him,”  said  Nell;  “he  was  born  in  the  year  1789,  a 
hundred  and  three  years  ago.  Perhaps  he  is  the  oldest  man  in 
the  world.  At  all  events,  lie’s  the  oldest  man  in  this  country,  and 
lie’s  my  great-grandfather.” 

“  He  looks  terribly  old,”  Francesca  murmured.  “Is  it  any  hap¬ 
piness  to  live  so  long,  after  all  that  one  has  loved  have  gone?” 

“  Why,  he  loves  his  children,  and  his  grandchildren,  and  his 
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great-grandchildren.  Rachel  and  Milly  here — my  cousins — are 
with  him  all  day  long  to  look  after  him.  He  can  read  his  He¬ 
brew  Bible  with  spectacles;  he  eats  and  drinks  well,  and  he’s 
naturally  proud  of  being  so  old.  It’s  like  standing  on  a  tower 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we’re  naturally  proud  of  him. 
All  that  makes  him  happy.  All  he  wants  now  is  to  keep  on  liv¬ 
ing,  and  I’m  sure  I  hope  he  will.” 

“  He’s  as  happy,”  said  Rachel,  “  as  a  man  can  be,  except  for  a 
little  weakness.  He  can’t  do  things  as  he  used  to,  of  course,  and 
sometimes  he  groans  a  little,  because  he  never  could  make  any 
money.  I  tell  him  that  the  Lord  doesn’t  bestow  all  His  gifts  on 
one  man.  To  grandfather,  here — we  call  him  grandfather  for 
short — the  Lord  has  given  health,  and  long  life,  and  many  de¬ 
scendants;  grandsons  who  have  prospered  and  grown  rich,  like 
Uncle  Angelo,  and  daughters  and  granddaughters  to  work  for 
their  husbands,  and  all.  Oh,  he  has  had  great,  great  gifts !  He 
must  not  think  of  grumbling.” 

“All  the  same,”  said  Nelly,  “he  has  been  very  unlucky  in  his 
money  matters.  We  must  own  that.  Some  men  touch  a  six¬ 
pence  and  it  turns  into  half  a  crown.  As  for  this  poor  old  man, 
when  he  touched  a  sixpence,  which  wasn’t  often,  it  turned  into  a 
penny.  He’s  lived  in  the  house  where  father  and  grandfather 
and  everybody  was  born  for  seventy  years  and  more,  always  with 
his  shop  open  all  the  time  and  little  in  it,  and  no  money  taken. 
There’s  been  time  enough  for  some  men  to  make  half  a  dozen 
fortunes.  But  there  !  as  Rachel  said,  we  can’t  expect  everything. 
He’s  had  his  share  in  other  ways — a  good  deal  more  than  his 
share.  But  he  never  could  make  any  money.” 

“  Nor  grandfather  either,”  said  Rachel,  “  nor  father,  for  that 
matter.  Uncle  Angelo’s  got  the  luck  of  the  whole  family,  and 
your  own  father,  Nelly — ” 

“  Oh,  father  is  up  one  day  and  down  the  next.  He  doesn’t 
mind  much.  He  likes  the  ups  and  the  downs  too.  When  he’s 
up  he  enjoys  himself — it’s  champagne  all  day  then.  When  lie’s 
down  he  waits  till  he  gets  up  again.  Hush  !  There  he  is  awake 
again.” 

In  the  middle  of  this  girl’s  chatter  the  old  man  opened  his  eyes 
and  raised  his  head  and  looked  about  him.  Perceiving  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  stranger,  he  straightened  himself  feebly,  and  waited  to 
be  addressed. 
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“Well,  grandfather,”  said  Nelly,  “you  remember  me, don’t  you?” 

“  Aye,  aye — you  are  Nelly  ;  they  call  you  Nelly  ;  but  you  are 
Preciada — Preciada.  It  was  my  own  mother’s  name.  That’s  a 
long  time  ago,  though — a  very  long  time  ago  since  my  mother 
died  ;  eighty  years  ago.” 

“This  is  my  friend,  Francesca,  come  to  see  you.” 

The  old  man  nodded  and  lifted  his  heavy  eyes.  Then  a  strange 
thing  happened ;  for  upon  his  face  there  fell  suddenly  a  glory  as 
of  sunshine,  and  he  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  strong  and  straight, 
clutching  the  arms  with  his  long  bony  lingers.  “It  is  Francesca!” 
he  cried.  “  Oh,  it  is — it  is  Francesca  !  You  have  come  to  see  me 
again  after  all  these  years.  I  thought  you  dead  long  ago — dead. 
I  haven’t  seen  you,  cousin  Francesca,  for  eighty  years  and  more, 
and  now  you  have  come  again.  Oh  !  my  sweet  cousin — my  dear 
cousin — my  pretty  cousin — not  changed  a  bit,  not  a  bit” — it  wras 
strange  to  hear  such  words  of  endearment  from  this  poor  old 
withered  wreck  with  his  shaking  voice — “  always  the  same  beau¬ 
tiful  girl — the  same  beautiful  girl.  Ah  !  but  they  didn’t  know 
it— they  couldn’t  guess.  There  were  no  Venetian  beauties  outside 
the  Ghetto  to  compare  with  those  within  !  We  kept  them  within. 
They  never  showed  their  faces  outside.” 

“  He  remembers  something,”  whispered  Nelly.  “  You  have 
reminded  him  of  his  young  days,  Francesca.  I  have  never  seen 
him  like  this  before.  Why,  he  looks  fifty  years  younger !” 

“  His  mind  wanders  now  and  then,”  Rachel  explained.  “  It  is 
strange,  though.  He  has  gone  back  ever  so  many  years.  There’s 
a  something  in  your  friend’s  face  that  reminds  him  of  some  girl 
he  loved.  To  be  sure,  she  is  one  of  the  Sephardim  herself.  She 
is  one  of  Us.” 

Francesca  thought  it  needless  to  keep  on  explaining  that  she 
was  a  Spanish  Moor. 

“  It  isn’t  your  cousin  Francesca,  grandfather,”  Nelly  cried.  “It’s 
-my  friend,  Francesca  Elveda.” 

“No,  no;  it’s  Francesca  Albu.  Always  pretty  and  sweet, 
cousin  Francesca.  Doves’  eyes  are  within  her  looks — her  lips  are 
like  a  thread  of  scarlet.  A  garden  enclosed — a  spring  shut  up — 
a  fountain  sealed,  is  my  cousin — my  Francesca.” 

“I  suppose,”  Nelly  whispered,  “it’s  some  girl  he  loved.  Dead 
she  must  be  long  ago.  You  must  be  like  her,  Francesca.  Strange 
that  you  should  have  her  name  1” 
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The  old  man  went  on  murmuring ;  then  his  eyes  dropped.  He 
was  conscious,  in  some  vague  way,  that  he  was  mixing  up  the  past 
with  the  present.  The  girl’s  face  brought  back  the  past  so  viv¬ 
idly  that  he  thought  it  was  his  cousin  herself,  still  in  her  lovely 
youth.  He  was  confused.  A  man  so  ancient  has  little  hold  of 
the  present.  So  he  shut  his  eyes  and  waited  till  the  vision  of  the 
past  should  disappear. 

In  a  few  moments  he  opened  his  eyes  again.  He  had  come 
back  to  the  present.  It  was  only  a  modern  young  lady  he  saw 
now,  not  his  cousin,  Francesca  Albu,  at  all. 

“  Ah !”  he  said,  smiling  faintly.  “  It  does  an  old  man  good 
to  see  a  lovely  face.  Just  now  you  almost  reminded  me  of  my 
cousin,  Francesca;  she  must  be  long  since  dead  and  gone.  Ah! 
and  old  and  toothless,  too,  before  she  went,  I  dare  say,  poor  thing  ! 
You’ve  got  her  face,  though — her  face.  You  are  exactly  like  her. 
What  is  your  name,  my  dear?” 

“Francesca  Elveda.” 

“Yes,  one  of  Us.  I  have  heard  something  about  the  Elvedas. 
Where?  Never  mind.  I  shall  remember  some  time,  I  dare  say. 
When  you  get  to  a  hundred — ” 

“  A  hundred  and  three,  grandfather,”  said  Rachel. 

“  A  hundred  and  nearly  four,”  the  old  man  went  on,  proudly, 
“  you  remember  a  surprising  number  of  things.” 

“  Tell  the  young  lady  about  the  Grand  Army,”  said  Rachel. 

“  I  remember  Venice  very  well.”  The  old  man  was  not  to  be 
hurried;  he  was  working  his  way  to  the  Grand  Army.  “I  re¬ 
member  the  city  where  I  was  born.  My  cousin  Francesca  was 
born  there,  too — my  cousin  Francesca — oh,  so  fair  and  sweet.  I 
remember  Francesca.  We  were  not  Italian  Jews.  They’ve  got 
softer  voices  than  we  who  come  from  Spain.  We  were  in  Spain 
for  two  thousand  years ;  we  went  there  before  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Oh,  ours  is  a  very  ancient  family.  We’ve  had  great 
men  in  our  family  in  the  old  time.  But  I  was  born  in  Venice.” 

“I  have  been  to  Venice,”  said  Francesca,  softly.  “I  know  its 
canals  and  its  palaces.” 

“  But  you  don’t  know  the  Ghetto.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  Ghetto,  though  there  are  no  longer  Jews 
in  it.” 

“  I  was  born  there.  It  was  a  narrow  kind  of  place  to  live  in,  I 
remember.  We  had  to  live  there.  But  the  French  Revolution 
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came.  Children,  if  we  remembered  the  Ghetto  as  we  ought,  we 
should  add  another  to  the  Hundred  Benedictions,  and  one  more 
prayer  to  the  Eighteen,  in  order  to  praise  the  Lord  for  the  French 
Revolution  which  threw  down  the  walls  and  let  us  out.  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  the  French  came  into  Venice — what  year  was  it?  I  for¬ 
get.  I  was  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven.  First  we  thought  there  would 
be  nothing  but  ruin  and  more  misery  for  us.  We  hadn’t  much, 
but  we  should  lose  our  all.  Well,  there  was  no  disaster  at  all 
for  us,  but  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  Ghetto  was  thrown  open. 
Blessed  art  Thou  ” — he  held  up  his  hands  as  one  who  prays — “  O 
Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  settest  the  people  free  ! 
For  that  I  have  always  loved  the  French.” 

“  Do  you  remember  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ?” 

“I  saw  him  then  —  Napoleon  the  Great,  who  overthrew  the 
Kings  and  opened  the  Ghettos  all  over  the  world,  and  set  the  People 
free.  I  saw  him  then  and  I  saw  him  afterwards — twice  I  saw  him. 
There  was  never  any  man  like  him.  Sometimes  I  am  sorry  that  I 
brought  so  much  bad-luck  upon  him  ;  but  it  was  not  my  fault.” 

“  Oh  !  But  how  could  you,  a  simple  boy,  bring  bad-luck  to  so 
great  a  general  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Bad-luck  comes  in  many  ways.  We  can’t  al¬ 
ways  keep  it  off.  And  he  was  a  Gentile  and  unprotected.  There 
are  no  charms  to  protect  the  Gentiles.  Some  people  never  have 
any  good-luck  for  themselves,  and  bring  bad-luck  to  everybody 
they  keep  company  with.  I  was  one  of  those  persons,  though  I 
knew  it  not.” 

“What  makes  you  think  that  you  brought  bad- luck  to  Na¬ 
poleon  ?” 

“It  wasn’t  by  intending  it.  I  didn’t  know  it;  I  only  found 
it  afterwards.  Yes,  yes — I  didn’t  know.  I  thought  the  French 
the  greatest  people  in  the  world.  And  so,  when  I  was  eighteen, 
I  joined  their  army.  Not  to  fight.  No  !  not  to  fight.  I  had 
a  cask  of  brandy  and  a  handcart  for  all  my  possessions,  and  I 
followed  the  army  with  these.  Oh  !  for  a  man  born  to  be  lucky 
it  was  an  excellent  way  to  begin.  After  a  bit  the  cask  became  a 
wagon.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  make  my  fortune.  That  was 
my  thought,  not  to  bring  bad- luck  on  Napoleon  at  all — not  at 
all ;  why  should  I  ? — but  only  to  make  money.  As  for  my  brother, 
he  went  to  Spain,  and  there  after  a  time  joined  the  British  Army 
in  the  same  way,  and  got  on  fast,  and  took  contracts  and  grew 
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rich — rich — oh,  so  rich  !  Weil,  why  did  he  get  rich,  and  why 
did  I  keep  poor?  He  had  luck,  and  I  had  none.” 

“  So,”  said  Francesca,  “  you  were  a  camp-follower  to  the  French 
Army,  and  you  brought  bad-luck  upon  it.  Did  you  ever  see  any 
battles  ?” 

“  Battles  ?  Why,  child,  I  was  with  the  Grand  Army.  I  went 
to  Moscow  with  the  Grand  Army,  and  I  came  back  with  all  that 
there  was  left  of  it.  Napoleon  never  had  any  bad-luck  at  all  till  I 
brought  along  my  wmgon-load  of  brandy.  Oh,  what  a  disaster ! 
Never  in  the  world  was  there  such  a  disaster !”  He  stopped  to 
shake  his  head. 

“  He  will  talk  about  that  all  day  long,  sometimes,”  said  Rachel ; 
“  his  mind  gets  full  of  blood  and  slaughter  and  starvation  when 
he  talks  about  that  time.” 

“  What  an  army  that  was  !”  he  went  on.  “  Five  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  their  artillery  and  their  baggage  wagons  and 
their  horses!  Austrians  and  Italians,  Germans,  Poles,  and  French, 
all  in  the  same  army.  What  an  array  !  I  came,  after  walking 
along  beside  my  own  wagons  filled  with  stuff  for  the  thirsty 
soldiers.  Oh !  I  did  very  well,  I  can  tell  you,  very  well — very 
well — all  the  way  to  Moscow.  As  for  the  camp-followers,  they 
were  there  by  tens  of  thousands.  They  sold  drink,  like  me;  they 
came  with  music  and  singing,  and  they  ran  over  the  battle-fields 
when  the  victory  was  won,  and  robbed  the  dead.  But  on  the 
way  back  they  all  got  starved  or  shot,  and  the  money  they’d 
made  was  carried  off  by  the  Cossacks.  It  is  a  long  time  to  re¬ 
member,  eighty  years  ago.  I  must  be  the  last  man  living  who 
went  to  Moscow  with  the  Grand  Army  and  got  home  again.  As 
for  my  beautiful  wagons  and  my  horses  and  my  money,  every¬ 
thing  was  lost  at  Beresina,  where  we  lost  so  many  thousands  of 
men.  Everybody  knows  how  many  soldiers  were  killed,  but  no¬ 
body  stopped  to  count  the  dead  camp-followers.  After  Beresina 
there  was  no  more  order.  Napoleon  left  us.  There  were  no 
longer  any  officers.  The  men  fell  down  and  were  frozen  to  death. 
We  fought  for  food  ;  we  devoured  horse-flesh  ;  we  burned  whole 
houses  to  keep  us  from  being  frozen.  We  were  so  wretched  that 
the  enemy  disdained  to  make  us  prisoners.  It  was  sufficient  for 
them  that  we  were  flying  from  their  territory.  Some  of  their 
soldiers  went  mad  with  the  cold  and  the  starvation.  What  a  time 
it  was!  What  cold  !  What  privations!  What  misery!  Napoleon 
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never  recovered  from  that  disaster.  Pic  was  ruined,  and  so  was  I. 
Yes,  children,  if  the  Grand  Army  had  been  successful  I  should 
have  been  a  rich  man,  and  you  should  be  all  great  ladies.” 

“And  then  you  would  never  have  lived  so  long  as  this,”  said 
Rachel  ;  “  because  you  can’t  expect  to  get  everything.” 

“Perhaps  not,  child.  But  my  wagons — my  beautiful  wagons! 
I  got  them  safely  as  far  as  Beresina,  and  there  I  had  to  leave 
them.  My  beautiful  wagons  !  Only  think.  They  were  loaded — 
not  with  brandy  any  longer,  hut  with  gold  and  silver  cups,  chains 
of  gold,  boxes  full  of  gold,  and  rings,  and  precious  stones.  Some  I 
had  got  for  myself  when  we  pillaged  Moscow.  Most  of  the  things 
I  bought  of  the  soldiers  for  drinks  of  brandy.  A  diamond  brooch 
for  a  couple  of  glasses;  a  diamond  ring  for  another  glass;  a  gold 
cup  for  its  contents  in  brandy.  And  all — all — all  had  to  be  left. 
That  was  the  bitterest  moment  of  my  life — to  leave  my  all  behind 
me — to  have  to  exchange  my  fortune  for  my  life.”  lie  shook 
his  head  mournfully. 

“  We  can’t  have  everything,  grandfather,”  repeated  Rachel  the 
Comforter.  “  See  what  a  splendid  long  life  you’ve  had,  and  think 
what  you  can  remember !” 

“Oh,  it  is  wonderful,”  said  Francesca,  “to  talk  with  a  man 
who  was  actually  in  the  Grand  Army !” 

“  Yes  ;  I’ve  helped  to  sack  Moscow.  And  I  saw  Napoleon 
when  he  began  the  Retreat.  He  looked  stern  and  hard ;  for  he 
knew  what  was  before  him.  We  didn’t  know,  and  I  thought  I 
should  get  my  wagons  home  as  safely  as  I  had  brought  them.  I 
thought  the  P’rench  were  invincible.  Aye!  I  remember  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  city — oh  yes — and  the  soldiers  running  about  every¬ 
where.  I  remember,”  he  dropped  his  head,  and  was  silent  for 
a  few  moments — “  I  remember  that  day  very  well  indeed.  Down 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Czars  we  found  a  young  lady — a  sweet  and 
innocent  young  thing  she  was  —  frightened  wellnigh  to  death. 
We  did  her  no  harm,  but  we  took  her  to  one  of  our  Generals. 
Afterwards  I  saw  her  in  the  Retreat — all  in  rags  —  barefooted 
and  frost-bitten.  Her  long  hair  flying  wild — her  poor  face  hag¬ 
gard.  I  saw  her  flying  with  the  soldiers.  I  saw  her  fall  head¬ 
long  in  the  snow.  We  swept  past  and  left  her  there  to  die. 
Poor  thing  !  Poor  thing  !  They  all  died — all  of  them — they 
all  fell  down  —  those  poor  things  —  in  the  ice  and  snow  and 
died.  And  nobody  pitied  them,  because  we  were  all  flying  for 
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our  lives.  Poor  thing !  When  we  found  her  she  was  a  pretty 
thing.” 

Francesca  shuddered  and  changed  the  subject. 

“  You  remember  Waterloo,  as  well  ?” 

“Yes — oh  yes.  I  was  there.  I  had  gone  bach  to  the  cask  and 
the  handcart.  I  saw  Napoleon  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  I 
knew  how  it  would  go,  because  his  face  was  like  the  face  with 
which  he  left  us  after  Beresina.  Disaster  was  written  upon  it. 
Disaster  and  defeat.  I  trembled,  thinking  of  my  cask — the  only 
thing  between  me  and  destitution.  There  was  another  dreadful 
misfortune  !  Napoleon  fled  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  British 
troops  rode  over  the  cart  and  all,  and  I  had  to  fly  for  my  life.  So 
there  was  an  end  of  Napoleon,  and  of  me,  too,  so  far  as  the  army 
went.  I  went  soldiering  no  more — to  be  sure  there  was  no  more 
soldiering  to  speak  of — and  so  I  came  over  here,  and  got  this 
shop,  and  here  I’ve  been  ever  since.  Oh,  I  could  tell  you  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  Grand  Array.  Come  and  see  me  again  and 
ask  me  questions — I  remember  the  King  of  Naples  and  all  the 
other  Kings  and  Marshals  and  Generals.  Come  again,  children, 
and  talk  to  me — I  like  talking.  At  a  hundred  and  nearly  four, 
there  isn’t  much  left  except  to  talk  now  and  then.” 

“  Is  he  tired  ?  Shall  we  go  ?”  for  the  old  man  closed  his  eyes 
again. 

“No,”  said  Rachel;  “let  him  rest  for  a  moment,  that  is  all; 
then  ask  him  more  questions.  We  think  it  does  him  good  to 
talk  and  think.  If  he  stops  long  without  talking  he  becomes 
lethargic,  and  that  isn’t  good  for  him.” 

Francesca  looked  round  the  room.  It  was  crammed  full  of 
furniture  of  all  kinds.  On  a  sideboard  there  were  three  or  four 
great  glass  bowls  as  big  as  punch-bowls ;  there  was  a  cabinet  in  a 
corner  which  would  have  looked  Well  in  a  West  End  House — her 
mother’s  house.  On  the  walls  hung  family  portraits  which  might 
have  been  used  to  illustrate  the  Art  of  Photography  from  the 
earliest  times — the  epoch  of  the  great  Daguerre — to  these  modern 
days.  It  looked  like  a  place  in  which  there  had  been  a  long  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  things  which  the  unbroken  family  life  heaps 
up.  Here  the  women  had  worked,  as  these  girls  were  now  work¬ 
ing,  for  eighty  years,  always  youth  and  age,  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  Down-stairs  the  surviving  son  stood  in  the  family  shop 
to  sell  the  furniture  ;  within,  the  quiet  family  life,  humble  and 
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harmless  ;  outside,  the  noisy,  brawling  crowd.  All  this  going  on 
from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  year  to  year,  with  no 
change  other  than  the  slow  approach  of  age,  a  birth  and  a  death, 
the  departure  of  a  daughter  from  the  rule  of  her  father  to  the 
rule  of  her  husband. 

“  I’ve  been  in  this  same  house  ” — the  old  man  opened  his  eyes 
again  and  took  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse — “  ever  since  I  came 
here  in  1815.  I  borrowed  the  money  of  my  brother  to  set  me 
up.  That’s  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  my  brother.  He  was  in  great 
luck.  He  made  a  most  wonderful  great  fortune.  I  came  here  in 
1815.  The  quartern  loaf  was  one  and  elevenpence  farthing,  and 
tea  was  fifteen  shillings  a  pound.  Oh,  I  remember  well  !  Here 
I  married.  And  I’ve  had  sons  and  daughters,  grandsons  and 
granddaughters,  great-grandsons  and  great-granddaughters.  Some 
of  them  have  grown  old  and  died.  But  I  remain.  And  I  re¬ 
member  everything.  Oh,  I  am  so  old — so  old — so  old  1”  He 
feebly  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled. 

“  Don’t  mind  asking  him  questions,”  said  Nelly.  “  He’s  wide¬ 
awake  now.” 

What  could  this  old  man  remember  since  1815,  compared  with 
what  he  remembered  before  that  date  ?  What  event  would  such 
a  man,  living  in  such  a  street,  carrying  on  such  a  trade,  in  a  way 
so  humble  and  so  obscure,  be  likely  to  remember?  But  Francesca 
asked  him  timidly  if  he  took  any  part  in  politics. 

He  shook  his  head.  “  No ;  politics  were  not  for  me.  I  hadn’t 
a  vote  at  all  till  I  was  past  seventy.  Besides,  I  had  my  business 
to  attend  to.  No  politics  for  me.  But  I  remember,”  he  said, 
“  when  the  first  Jew  was  made  Sheriff  of  London  ;  he  was  David 
Salomons — afterwards  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  That  was  thought 
a  great  day  for  us.  And  I  remember  when  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
was  made  a  knight.  That  was  thought  a  great  day.  And  I  re¬ 
member  when  our  People  were  admitted  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  But  no  politics  for  me;  no,  no.” 

“Have  you  forgotten  your  old  language — the  Venetian  talk?” 
Francesca  spoke  to  him  a  few  words  of  that  soft  patois. 

But  the  old  man  shook  his  head.  “  We  used  to  speak  like 
that,  I  remember.  But  I  cannot  tell  what  you  are  saying.  It 
is  eighty  years  and  more  since  I  heard  that  language.” 

Francesca  desisted.  What  could  the  old  man  have  to  remem¬ 
ber  ?  Nothing  but  the  little  life  of  the  crowded  street,  with  the 
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hopes  and  anxieties  of  the  small  trader ;  nothing,  except  for  his 
brief  and  adventurous  experiences  as  a  camp-follower,  and  the 
bad-luck  that  he  brought  upon  the  unfortunate  Emperor  and 
Conqueror,  to  whose  army  he  attached  himself  and  his  misfort¬ 
unes.  Nothing  but  the  little  mean  life  among  the  petites 
gens  low  down  in  the  world.  No  art,  no  literature,  no  culture, 
nothing  that  makes  the  higher  and  the  nobler  life.  What  could 
he  remember — this  poor  old  man  ?  Even  a  daily  paper  had  not 
been  one  of  his  necessities.  What  could  he  remember  that  was 
worth  inquiring  into  ? 

Do  you  know  how,  at  some  moments,  the  words  we  use  seem 
not  to  be  ordered  in  the  usual  fashion,  by  brain  and  will,  but  by 
some  outside  influence  ?  This  happened  at  this  moment  to  Fran¬ 
cesca. 

“You  are  a  very  old  man,”  said  Francesca.  “Your  life,  since 
you  came  here,  has  been  happy,  in  spite  of  your  ill-luck?” 

“  Surely — surely.  To  live  is  happiness.  Thank  God,  I  have 
always  been  happy.” 

“What  has  made  you  happy?  You  have  had  no  success  in 
your  business,  such  as  you  call  success.  You  wanted  to  make 
money,  as  your  brother  had  done,  and  you  could  not.  You 
should  have  been  unhappy.” 

The  old  man  pointed  to  the  girls.  “  They  have  made  me 
happy,”  he  said.  “These  girls  and  their  mother  and  their  grand¬ 
mother  and  their  great-grandmother,  have  made  my  happiness. 
The  man  does  the  work,  and  the  woman  makes  the  happiness. 
The  man  makes  the  money,  and  the  woman  spends  it  for  him. 
All  the  happiness  is  made  by  the  women  at  home  for  the  men 
who  work.” 

“lie’s  always  been  a  stay-at-home,”  said  Rachel.  “Never 
happy  except  in  his  own  chair,  with  us  about  him.” 

“The  woman  always  obedient  to  the  man.”  Francesca  made 
this  foolish  remark  because  of  the  dispute  that  was  continually 
going  on  in  her  brain.  It  was,  however,  ill-timed  and  out  of 
place.  She  repented  the  next  moment.  For  before  her  eyes 
there  arose  a  vision  of  four  generations  —  a  dozen  families,  all 
glorified  and  made  happy  by  the  women  who  took  their  place  in 
the  household  lower  than  the  men  yet  without  rebellion  —  all 
made  happy  by  the  women.  These  four  generations  might  stand 
for  all  the  generations  since  the  world  began,  this  being  the 
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Divine  Order  according  to  these  simple  people.  They  were 
quite  humble;  they  were  quite  poor;  but  their  lives  were  made 
happy  for  them  by  the  devotion  of  the  women  —  mothers  and 
wives,  and  daughters  and  granddaughters.  As  were  these,  so 
were  thousands  upon  thousands  around  her.  Francesca  thought 
of  the  half- starved  people  who  could  speak  no  English,  and 
sold  their  blue  and  green  cloth  slippers;  she  remembered  the 
look  of  dependence  one  upon  the  other.  It  takes  but  a  moment 
of  time  to  think  of  these  things.  Her  heart  was  touched;  her 
eyes  filled. 

The  girl  Rachel  looked  up  surprised  at  the  remark  and  at  the 
humid  eyes  of  the  speaker.  “  Obedient  2”  she  asked.  “Why 
should  we  not  be  obedient?  What  happiness  can  there  be  for  a 
woman  except  to  obey  her  husband  or  her  father?  You  wouldn’t, 
surely,  expect  us  to  work  for  ourselves,  would  you?” 

“  No,  no  ;  I  only  meant — ” 

“When  we  all  work  for  each  other  we  are  all  happy.  You 
ought  to  know — you — that  our  People  make  the  happiest  families 
in  the  world.  Why  ?  Because  everything  is  ordered  with  us  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Law  of  the  Lord.  The  father  rules,  and  the  wife 
and  children  obey.  Christians  are  miserable  because  they  will  not 
acknowledge  the  Law.  Yet  it  was  meant  for  them  as  well  as  for 
us — for  us  first,  for  them  afterwards.  And  as  for  this  dear  old 
man,  what  would  we  not  all  do  to  keep  him  alive  and  happy?” 

Francesca  got  up.  “  Thank  you,”  she  said  to  the  Patriarch ; 
“  I  hope  that  you  will  live  many  years — yet — many  years,”  she 
repeated,  taking  his  hand — “  many  years  in  full  possession  of  all 
your  faculties,  and  with  your  great-granddaughters  around  you  to 
keep  you  happy.” 

“  Ah  !”  His  face  lit  up,  and  he  pulled  himself  upright.  “  If  it 
please  God.  If  it  please  God.  There  is  nothing  like  long  life,  is 
there?  Come  again,  my  dear.  You  are  like  my  cousin— you  are 
like  Francesca — my  cousin,  Francesca  Albu,  whom  I  left  at  Venice 
— my  cousin — so  lovely  and  so  sweet.  Ah  !  I  was  young  then. 
I  loved  her — and  you — you — you  are  like  her.”  His  eyes  closed 
and  his  head  dropped. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


I  am  ashamed  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

"  “  It  doesn’t  seem  right  to  be  calling  you  plain  Francesca,” 
said  Nelly,  washing  up  the  cups  and  saucers  in  the  morning 
after  this  visit  to  the  Patriarch. 

“Oh!  But  why  not?” 

“Because  you  are  so  rich,  you  know,  and  we  are  such  little 
people.” 

“  Nonsense.  Let  me  help  you  with  the  tea  things,  Nelly.  To 
think  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  washed  a  cup  and 
saucer  in  my  life,  and  you’ve  been  doing  it,  I  suppose,  every  day  ! 
Now,  then,  I  will  take  these  cups — so — and  Nell — Nelly — it’s  such 
a  pretty  name,  isn’t  it?  Fancy  our  living  here  in  the  house  to¬ 
gether  and  calling  each  other  Miss.  Miss  Bernard,  may  I  wash 
another  cup  for  you  ?  Besides,  I  hate  the  word  Miss.  Why  are 
the  English  names  so  ugly?  Mister — Mistress — Missis — Miss? 
No  wonder  the  English  people  are  so  fond  of  titles!  One  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  escape  being  Miss  or  Missis.  I  should  like 
to  be  Lady  Francesca.  I  think,  as  I  never  mean  to  marry,  I  shall 
go  back  to  our  old  Spanish  way,  and  call  myself  Senorita  until  I 
am  thirty,  and  then  I  will  become  Senora.” 

Francesca  was  animated  and  interested.  She  spoke  with  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  cheerfulness  based  on  a  certain  personal  dignity 
which  never  left  her.  She  belonged  to  that  class  of  women — 
perhaps  the  highest  and  best — who  can  be  cheerful,  but  are  never 
childishly  light-hearted.  The  frivolities  of  conversation  or  of  life 
attract  them  not.  Even  in  early  maidenhood,  when  life  is  fullest 
of  enjoyment,  they  are  never  carried  out  of  themselves. 

“We  are  Spanish,  too,”  said  Nelly.  “And  Nelly  is  not  my 
proper  name.  Most  of  us  have  names  which  we  do  not  use.  But, 
of  course,  you  have  heard.  My  true  name  is  Preciada — Preciada 
Albu.” 
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“  Oh  !  Preciada.  The  old  man  called  you  Preciada  yesterday. 
I  thought  it  was  a  term  of  endearment.  What  a  pretty  name  ! 
The  Senorita  Preciada  Albu  !  Why  don’t  you  write  up  the 
name  on  your  window  card  instead  of  Miss  Bernard  ?  Preciada  ! 
Yes,  I  know  the  name.” 

“  Clara’s  real  name  is  Polisa,  the  Lady.  That  is  pretty,  too. 
I  wonder  what  yours  is.” 

“Plain  Francesca.  Nothing  more.” 

Nelly  shook  her  head  doubtfully.  “  They  ought  to  have  told 
you,”  she  said.  “  They’ve  told  you  nothing.  Shall  I  tell  you 
some  other  names  ?  I  think  no  people  have  such  pretty  names  as 
our  People.  There  is  Leucha,  which  is  Leah,  you  know  ;  and 
Reyna,  the  Queen.  Clara  tells  me  that  you  have  a  servant  named 
Melkah,  which  is  the  same  thing.  They  tarn  Melkah  into  Amelia 
and  Milly  and  Emily.  Just  in  the  same  way  they  turn  Beyt- 
Shevah,  which  the  Christians  call  Bathsheba,  into  Betsy  and 
Bessy  and  Bess.  But  that  is  chiefly  among  the  Poles  and  Ger¬ 
mans.  Then,  some  of  our  girls  are  called  Estella,  Oro,  Perla, 
Luna;  you  couldn’t  possibly  have  more  loving  names,  could  you? 
Because,  you  see,  though  there  is  no  rejoicing  when  a  girl  is  born 
among  us,  our  fathers  are  just  as  fond  of  their  girls  as  any  other 
fathers.” 

“  It  is  a  very  pretty  custom.  But  again,  why  do  you  call 
yourself  Nelly  Bernard  instead  of  Preciada  Albn?” 

“  I  don’t  know  why.  A  great  many  of  the  People  trade  and 
live  under  assumed  names.  I  suppose,  because  in  the  old  times 
there  was  so  much  hatred  and  persecution.  Father  won’t  call 
himself  on  the  Turf  by  his  own  name,  and  he  wouldn’t  like  me 
to  put  the  true  name  on  my  door.  It  doesn’t  matter,  and  there 
is  something  pleasant  and  mysterious  in  having  your  true  name 
behind.  It’s  like  being  a  noble  lord  in  disguise,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Perhaps.  Now  the  breakfast  things  are  washed  and  put 
away  ” — they  were  kept  in  the  cupboard — “  what  are  you  going 
to  do  next  ?” 

“  Well,  if  you  are  to  have  any  dinner  to-day  I  must  go  and 
look  after  it.  I  thought  of  a  beefsteak  pie,  if  you  could  fancy  it. 
You  could?  Then  I  must  go  and  make  it.” 

“  Oh  !”  The  maiden  of  many  hotels  stared.  “  You  make — you 
really  make — yourself,  your  own  things  to  eat?  Nell,  I  have 
never  in  my  life  seen  anything  made.  May  I  look  on  ?” 
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“  Never  seen  anything  made?  Why,  how  in  the  world — don  t 
rich  people  have  kitchens  ?  Don’t  you  look  after  your  servants  ?” 

“  No;  somebody  else  does  that.  We  have  a  house-keeper,  too. 
In  hotels  I  suppose  there  is  a  steward  or  somebody.” 

“You  never  saw  anything  made?  Did  you  believe” — Nelly 
laughed  merrily — “that  puddings  and  pies  grew  on  trees  like 
fruit?” 

“I  never  thought  about  it.  I  really  do  begin  to  see  that  things 
must  be  made,  else  they  couldn’t  be  brought  up.  You  see,  Nell, 
I  lived  for  seventeen  years  in  hotels,  where  certainly  no  one  ever 
asks  how  things  are  made.  And  then  we  went  into  a  house  of 
our  own,  where  a  house-keeper  looks  after  everything  for  us.  It  s 
a  kind  of  hotel,  only  that  all  the  rooms  are  private  rooms,  and  we 
invite  the  people  to  our  table  d'hote  at  eight.  And  then,  of 
course,  there  is  the  Magic  Knob.” 

“  What  is  the  Magic  Knob  ?  I  never  heard  of  a  Magic  Knob.” 

“  It  was  the  present  of  a  Jinn,”  Francesca  explained,  gravely. 
“  He  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  baby.  He  looked,  I  am  told,  a 
very  benevolent  old  Jinn  when  he  called  bearing  his  gift,  but  I 
now  begin  to  doubt  his  kindness,  for  I  think  he  meant  mischief. 
There  are  such  Jinns,  you  know.  He  brought  me  a  Magic  Knob 
for  his  gift — quite  a  simple  white  button  of  a  thing — and  laid  it 
in  my  cradle.  ‘  Place  this  Knob,’  he  said,  ‘  on  the  wall,  wherever 
the  child  is  living.  Teach  her,  whenever  she  wants  anything,  to 
press  the  Knob,  and  to  ask  for  it.  She  may  ask  for  anything — 
horses,  carriages,  dinner,  amusements,  friends,  anything.  All 
she  has  to  do  is  to  press  the  Knob.’  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
kind  old  Jinn  ?  It  is  only  for  us  Orientals,  you  know,  that  Jinns 
do  these  things.  I  suspect  that  it  was  a  Jinn  who  taught  you 
how  to  play  the  banjo  so  beautifully.  The  gift  is,  perhaps,  better 
than  my  Knob.  Well,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  made  haste 
to  teach  me  the  properties  of  the  Magic  Knob,  and  of  course  I 
was  quick  to  learn  how  to  use  a  gift  which  provided  such  wonder¬ 
ful  tilings.  I  have  it  still,  this  Magic  Knob,  but  I  purposely 
left  it  at  home.  I  press  it  with  my  thumb,  and,  ecco  !  whatever 
I  want  comes  up  the  lift.” 

“I  understand,”  said  Nell.  “You’re  so  rich  you  have  only  to 
ring  the  bell.  “  I  like  this  kind  of  talk,  Francesca.  I  could 
never  put  things  in  that  way.  You  ought  to  write  a  book.  A 
Magic  Knob !” 
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“  That  is  the  meaning  of  my  little  apologue.  Here  is  no  Magic 
Knob,  and  my  Jinn  is  no  use  to  me.” 

“Here,”  said  Nell,  “  if  we  want  anything  we  have  got  to  make 
it  for  ourselves — just  as  I  am  now  going  to  make  the  pie.  And 
if  you  can’t  afford  to  buy  the  materials,  want’s  your  master,  as 
they  say.  That’s  why  I  haven’t  got  a  silk  frock.  And  now,  if 
yon  like,  we’ll  go  down  into  the  kitchen.” 

She  led  the  way  down  the  narrow  stair  ;  Francesca  followed, 
expecting  a  gloomy  vault.  She  found  herself  in  a  small,  well- 
lighted  basement  room.  There  were  shelves  with  plates  and 
dishes ;  bright  dish  covers  hung  on  the  wall ;  the  place  was  curi¬ 
ously  clean  and  bright. 

“This  is  my  kitchen,”  said  Nell.  “It’s  only  a  little  one,  but 
it  is  clean,  at  any  rate.  And  now  I’m  going  to  get  the  things 
ready.” 

“  Strange,”  said  her  visitor,  “  that  I  have  never  seen  a  kitchen 
before!  I  suppose  big  kitchens  are  like  little  ones,  since  the 
same  things  come  out  of  them.” 

There  was  in  the  kitchen  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  so,  a  slip  of  a  girl, 
who  evidently  represented  the  Service.  Her  name  was  Alma ; 
she  wore  a  white  apron  like  a  nurse,  and  she  had  big  eyes.  She 
stood  staring  at  the  young  lady  who  had  never  seen  a  kitchen  be¬ 
fore.  When  she  fully  understood  the  strangeness  of  this  experi¬ 
ence,  she  began  to  laugh  continuously.  This  did  not  interfere 
with  her  assistance.  She  placed  on  the  table  a  basin  with  flour, 
a  plate  with  butter,  another  plate  with  a  piece  of  steak  upon  it ; 
a  slab  of  wood,  a  rolling-pin,  the  salt  and  pepper,  and  other  in¬ 
gredients.  Then  Nelly  washed  her  hands,  turned  up  her  sleeves, 
and  began,  while  Francesca  looked  on. 

“  Oh  1”  she  cried.  “  It  really  is  interesting.  This  is  how  the 
pie-crust  looks  before  it  is  baked;  and  this  is  the  meat.  Nelly, 
don’t  you  think  we  shall  remember  how  dreadful  it  looked  before 
it  was  baked?  Shall  we  be  able  to  eat  any  ?” 

“  It  doesn’t  look  half  so  dreadful  as  the  meat  that  other  people 
eat.  This  is  Kosher — our  own  meat.  You  won’t  find  it  look 
dreadful  at  all  when  the  pie  comes  up.  Now,  Alma,  the  pepper.” 

“  To  think,”  said  Francesca,  “  of  one’s  want  of  curiosity  !  I 
never  before  in  all  my  life  asked  myself  how  things  got  made.  If 
I  wanted  pie  I  pressed  the  Magic  Knob,  and  pie  came  up  the 
lift.  It  makes  things  so  real — so  real  ” — her  voice  dropped — 
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“  just  to  feel  that  things  have  got  to  be  made  by  hands.  That 
deceitful  Jinn  !  Everything  was  part  of  the  machinery.  Boots — 
I  suppose  they  have  to  be  cleaned.  And  toast  has  to  be  baked, 
and  beds  have  to  be  made.” 

“Everything’s  got  to  be  made,”  said  Nelly,  “and  by  my  hands 
too,  unless  Alma  helps.” 

“  Nell,  while  I  am  here,  will  you  let  me  do  whatever  you  do  in 
the  house  ?  May  I  take  my  share  ?” 

Nelly  burst  into  loud  laughing.  “  Oh  !”  she  cried,  “  you  know 
nothing;  you  think  everything  comes  by  wishing  or  asking,  or 
pressing  your  Magic  Knob.  You  couldn't ,  Francesca.  There’s 
your  hands  to  consider  first  of  all.  You’ve  got  the  loveliest, 
whitest  hands  in  the  world.” 

“  Never  mind  my  hands.  Tell  me  what  I  can  do — what  you 
do.” 

Nelly  sat  down,  her  hands  and  arms  white  with  flour,  for  the 
pie  was  nearly  completed. 

“  Well,  now — let  us  consider.  Alma  does  the  scrubbing.  She 
cleans  the  windows  and  the  door-steps,  and  washes  the  stairs  and 
scrubs  the  kitchen  floor  and  brooms  the  passage.  Alma  takes 
the  water  to  the  rooms.  Alma  scours  pots  and  pans.  Alma 
cleans  the  knives  and  boots.  Alma  washes  the  vegetables  and 
peels  the  potatoes.  Alma  boils  the  kettle  when  there  is  no  fire 
up-stairs.  You’ve  no  idea  what  a  lot  there  is  to  do,  even  in  a  little 
house  like  this.  Alma’s  a  good  little  maid,”  Nelly  added,  with 
severity,  “  though  she’s  got  the  bad  manners  to  laugh  before 
strangers.”  Here  Alma,  who  had  been  giggling  before  the  visitor, 
was  reduced  to  tears  and  hanging  of  head.  “  I  do  pretty  well  all 
the  rest.  I  make  the  beds,  I  dust  the  parlor.  Sometimes  I  lay 
the  fires ;  I  look  after  the  curtains  and  things.  I  make  and  mend 
the  linen ;  I  buy  the  dinner  and  make  the  puddings  ;  I  lay  the  cloth 
while  Alma  brings  up  the  things;  I  wash  up  the  tea  things;  and 
I  teach  my  pupils,  and  make  my  dresses.  What  would  you  like 
to  do  of  all  this,  Francesca?  What  could  yon  do?” 

“  I  believe,  if  you  teach  me,  I  could  make  my  own  bed.  Every¬ 
thing  that  one  makes  for  one’s  self  must  feel  so  very  truly  real.” 

“It  is  real  sure  enough,”  said  Nelly.  “Very  well,  you  shall 
have  your  own  way.  And  now  the  pie  may  be  left  to  Alma — not 
too  fierce  a  fire,  child — and  we’ll  go  up-stairs  again.  .  .  .  Did  you 
see  anything  you  wanted  yesterday  ?” 
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“Oh  yes.  I  saw  your  great-grandfather  and  his  household. 
And  I  saw  outside  all  those  people.” 

“  If  you  want  to  go  slumming,  you  can.  But  what  good  can 
you  get  by  seeing  poor  miserable  people  ?” 

Supposing  one  was  so  hard-hearted  as  not  even  to  feel  any 
pity  for  miserable  people.” 

“  Why  should  you  pity  them  ?  They  have  brought  themselves 
to  it.  If  they’d  work  and  wouldn’t  drink  they  would,  not  be 
there  at  all,  I  suppose.” 

“  But  the  women,  at  least,”  said  Madame  Elveda’s  daughter. 

“  The  women  are  worse  than  the  men.  Don’t  talk  to  me  about 
the  women.  They  are  horrible  to  look  at.  And  their  language 
is  enough  to  make  you  sick.” 

“  The  children,  then  ?” 

“  Well — perhaps — I  don’t  say.  You  may  pity  the  children  as 
much  as  you  please.  It  would  be  best  to  take  the  children  away 
from  their  parents  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  There!  Father  says 
it’s  with  men  as  with  horses — the  breed  is  good  or  bad.  Down 
there  it’s  bad.  Emanuel  says  it  is  the  Law.  Wickedness  has 
got  to  be  punished  somehow  or  other  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  Down  there  they’re  mostly  in  the  second  or  the 
third — the  worst  place,  you  know.  Take  the  children,  then,  and 
try  if  you  can  teach  them  to  work.  But  the  ladies  who  poke 
about  don’t  mean  to  take  the  children  or  to  do  anything.  They 
just  like  dabbling  in  dirt.” 

“  Don’t  let  us  dabble  in  dirt.  Let  us  see  the  average  life — the 
common  life.  It  has  been  outside  me  all  along.” 

“  If  I  vvas  you  I  would  keep  it  outside  me,”  Nelly  replied,  in¬ 
credulous  of  the  ills  attendant  upon  riches.  “  Common  people, 
to  begin  with,  must  be  disagreeable,  because  they  are  always 
wanting  things  they  can’t  get.” 

“  Well,  but,  Nelly,  you  who  know  the  working-girl  —  you  are 
surrounded  by  working-girls — you  must  surely  feel  pity  for  her.” 

“Not  a  bit,”  said  Nelly,  stoutly;  “we’ve  all  got  to  work,  un¬ 
less  we’ve  got  money.  Work  keeps  ’em  out  of  mischief.  A 
pretty  time  we  should  have  if  these  girls  went  trapesing  up  and 
down  the  road  all  day  long  with  their  ulsters  and  their  yellow 
feathers !” 

“Well,  but  their  long  hours  and  their  dreadful  pay.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  prevent  long  hours  and  bad  pay? 
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There  must  be  long  hours  and  bad  pay  unless  you  fix  a  price^for 
everything.  What  you  can’t  help  you  had  better  let  alone.  Ihe 
best  of  them  will  get  out  of  the  hole  somehow. 

“Oh!”  Francesca  grew  feeble.  “The  women  are  so  op- 

pressed — 77 

“Women  oppressed?  Not  much.  Not  if  they  know  it.  If 
you  want  meekness,  go  to  the  men.  Look  here,  Francesca,  I’ve 
seen  your  mother’s  book ;  Clara  lent  it  to  me.  I  ve  only  read  a 

— the  bit  I  know,  the  bit  about  these  parts.” 

“Well,  it’s  all  true,  isn’t  it?”  .  „ 

“  I  dare  say.  But  you  see,  she’s  made  a  great  mistake.” 

“  What’s  that  ?”  ^ 

“She’s  only  left  out  the  Man.  That’s  all.  Left  out  the  Man! 

“  The  book  dealt  with  the  condition  of  woman,  not  of  man 

at  all.”  ,  , 

“  It’s  this  way.  She  didn’t  understand.  The  women  and  the 

men  must  be  taken  together,  not  separate.  If  the  women  are 
badly  paid,  so  are  the  men.  The  women  get  the  worst  of  it  be¬ 
cause  they  are  women,  which  is  natural.  But  you  must  take  the 
man  as  well.  It  isn’t  the  condition  of  poor  women,  but  of  poor 
men  and  women.” 

“  Yet  women  work  apart  from  the  men.” 

“  Sometimes.  But  their  work  is  all  part  of  the  work  that  men 
do  as  well.  You  must  take  trade  as  it  is.  There  are  foremen  in 
this  street  will  tell  you  that  wages  have  got  to  go  lower  and 
lower  still  if  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all.  How  can  you 
help  low  wages  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  I  thought — ” 

“Your  mother  doesn’t  know  anything  about  it,  Francesca. 
Excuse  my  speaking  so.  But  she  doesn  t  when  she  talks  of  the 
women  as  if  they  were  separate  from  the  men.  As  for  me,  I 
am  ever  so  much  more  sorry  for  the  men,  because  they  want  so 
many  things  that  we  can  do  without.” 

“  No,”  said  Francesca,  firmly.  “  Woman  is  the  equal  of  man.” 

“Is  she?”  Nelly  laughed  derisively.  “What  would  father 
say  if  I  were  to  get  up  and  tell  him  I  was  his  equal?  What 
would  that  old  man  of  ours  say  if  he  were  to  hear  such  a  thing  ? 
What  would  they  say  in  synagogue  if  a  woman  was  to  get  up 
in  the  gallery  and  tell  the  congregation  that  a  woman  is  as  good 
as  a  man  ?  Francesca,  you  are  another  Lilith.  What?  You  don’t 
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even  know  about  Lilith  ?  I  thought  all  the  world  knew  that  story. 
It’s  a  children’s  story  with  us.  Lilith,  you  see,  was  the  first 
woman  made.  She  was  made  before  Eve.  She  was  given  to 
Adam  for  his  wife.  But  when  she  found  that  she  would  have  to 
obey  her  husband  she  rebelled.  She  rebelled  against  the  Law. 
So  she  was  driven  out  of  Paradise  and  became  an  Evil  Spirit. 
Then  Eve  was  created,  and  she  understood  that  she  would  have 
to  obey,  and  did  obey — she  and  all  her  daughters  to  the  present 
day.  But  Lilith  hated  her,  and  would  have  destroyed  her  if  she 
could.  And  ever  since  she  has  been  trying  to  destroy  Eve’s  chil¬ 
dren  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  We  keep  her  out  by  a  black  line 
of  charcoal  drawn  all  round  the  room.  Evil  spirits  cannot  cross 
the  black  line.  There,  Francesca,  that’s  the  story  of  Lilith;  and 
mind  you  take  warning.” 


CHAPTER  XXII 


“  Fie !  Fie !  Ilow  wayward  is  this  foolish  love  1" 

Francesca  finished  her  letter.  It  was  to  Harold.  She  had 
promised  that  the  little  episode  already  recorded  should  make  no 
difference  in  her  letters.  But,  when  she  read  this  letter  over  be¬ 
fore  consigning  it  to  its  envelope,  she  perceived  that  there  was  a 
difference.  Something  had  gone  out  of  the  letter.  Now  if  you 
dictate  to  a  short-hand  writer  you  will  understand  what  Francesca 
felt.  Something  goes  out  of  a  letter  when  it  passes  through  an¬ 
other  hand.  Something  of  yourself  goes  out  of  it.  The  dictated 
letter  is  an  impersonal  thing — a  cold  thing.  She  felt  that  her 
letter  was  cold.  The  soul  of  it  was  gone.  Why  could  she  no 
longer  write  to  him  in  the  old  familiar  way?  She  perceived  the 
change,  and  it  worried  her.  Harold  would  think  there'  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong. 

She  addressed  her  letter,  however,  and  put  on  her  hat,  propos¬ 
ing  to  take  it  to  the  post.  She  was  so  much  occupied  with  her 
thoughts  that  she  did  not  become  aware,  until  she  reached  the 
last  stair,  that  there  was  a  manly  voice — the  voice  of  an  angry  man 
— upraised  in  wrath,  and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  crying  and 
sobbing.  Both  came  from  the  parlor.  The  man’s  voice  she 
knew  not.  But  the  crying  and  the  sobbing  she  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Nelly. 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  she  threw  open  the  door  and 
looked  in.  Alas !  Nelly  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  crying  and  sobbing  in  a  most  lamentable  manner. 
Before  her,  flourishing  his  arms,  flushed,  angry,  accusing,  stood  a 
young  man.  Then  Francesca  remembered.  This  must  be  the 
young  man  whom  Nelly  could  not  marry. 

“  Oh  !”  cried  the  angry  young  man,  his  voice  trembling  with 
passion.  “You’ve  made  a  fool  of  me.  I’ve  got  the  lodgings  and 
bought  the  things,  and  told  the  landlady  and  all  the  fellows. 
Everything  is  ready,  and  you  go  and  throw  me  over  at  the  last 
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moment.  What  are  you  made  of?  What  are  you  made  of,  I 
say  ?” 

“Oh,  Anthony!”  the  girl  cried.  “Oh,  Anthony,  you  are  so 
cruel !” 

“You’re  a  flirt;  you’re  a  jilt;  you’re  a  false,  lying,  worthless 
wretch  !  I  ought  to  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  you.  And  I  am,  too— I 
am.  I’ll  go  and  throw  myself  into  the  river.  My  last  words 
shall  be  that  you  done  it — you — it  was  suicide,  on  account  of  a 
fathful  love  and  a  false  girl.  It  will  be  on  the  bills.  ‘Romantic 
Suicide!  A  False  Mistress !  A  Constant  Lover  !  Inquest!  Ver¬ 
dict  !’  ”  His  voice  rose  with  gloomy  satisfaction  as  he  considered 
the  glory  of  this  end.  “  All  the  same,  you’re  a  jilt.  You  lead  a 
chap  on  and  on.  You  tell  him  that  you  love  him.  You  let  him 
put  up  your  name  at  the  Registry  ;  you  let  him  buy  the  furniture, 
and  then  you  throw  him  over  at  the  last  moment.  Well,  I’m 
going” — but  he  did  not  move.  “You  can  tell  the  fellows  to  fish 
me  out  of  the  river  Lea  below  the  works,  where  the  water’s  green 
with  chemicals,  and  it’s  certain  death  only  to  tumble  in.  I  shall 
be  dyed  green.  You  can  tell  ’em  where  to  look  for  me.  A  green 
body,  tell  ’em — green.”  He  looked  as  grim  as  he  could  manage. 
“And  you’ll  remember  all  your  life  what  a  banjo-player  you’ve 
destroyed.  You — with  your  religion  and  stuff!  If  a  girl  loves 
a  chap,  what  does  she  care  about  her  religion,  especially  when  it’s 
a  mouldy  old  synagogue?” 

Then  he  perceived  Francesca  and  stopped  short. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Francesca.  “  I  did  not  know,  Nelly 
dear,  you  were  in  trouble.” 

“  Oh,  Francesca,  I  have  been  foolish  !  I  let  him  come  here, 
and  I  was  afraid  all  along  that  it  couldn’t  be.  I  ought  to  have 
stopped  him  before.  Now  I  know  it  can’t  be.  It’s  too  much  to 
ask  of  any  girl.  But  I  encouraged  him.  What  am  I  to  say?” 

“  Couldn’t  be  !”  echoed  the  young  man.  “  Why  couldn’t  it  be, 

I  should  like  to  know?”  He  caught  her  roughly  by  the  wrist. 

“  Let  me  go  !’•’  cried  Nelly,  springing  to  her  feet.  “  Francesca, 
tell  him  I  am  not  so  heartless  as  he  thinks.  It  was  a  foolish 
dream.  Tell  him  that  it  is  impossible.  Let  me  go,  Anthony ! 
Tell  him  he  must  not  come  here  any  more.  I  can’t  bear  it.  Tell 
him,  Francesca.” 

She  tore  herself  from  the  young  man’s  grasp  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  Had  Francesca  observed  it — she  left  the  door  ajar — had 
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any  one  outside,  say  Emanuel,  observed,  lie  would  have  seen  her 
stop  outside  the  door  to  listen,  whether  in  hope  or  despair  I  know 
not.  But  she  did  listen.  She  was  not  above  listening.  And  her 
listening,  as  you  will  learn,  changed  her  whole  life,  and  caused 
things  unnumbered.  For,  as  the  moralist  has  often  assuied  an 
unheeding  world,  we  never  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Nelly  listened;  she  checked  her  sobs;  she  bent  forward  and 
then  she  listened.  And  this  is  what  she  heard,  and  what  went  on 
which  she  did  not  see. 

Francesca  remembered  the  words  of  Clara  about  Nelly’s  lovq- 
a flair ;  impossible  love-affair  she  called  it.  rhis,  then,  was  the 
lover,  hearing  for  the  first  time  that  the  thing  was  impossible. 
She  felt  pity  for  the  unfortunate  young  man.  He  took  his  dis¬ 
appointment  so  very  bitterly.  Unlike  some  young  men,  who, 
when  they  hear  that  a  thing  is  impossible,  laugh  and  go  off 
with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  this  young  man  stood  trembling  with 
emotion;  a  tear — only  one — ran  down  his  flushed  cheek,  his  lips 
trembled,  his  head  trembled,  his  hands  trembled,  his  eyes  flamed 
with  anger.  She  felt  more  pity  for  him  because  in  this  way  of 
showing  his  anger  he  betrayed  the  weakness  of  his  character. 
He  was  a  good-looking  young  man,  dressed  in  last  year’s  Piccadilly 
fashion,  light  hair  that  curled  all  over  his  head  and  features  which, 
had  they  been  stronger,  would  have  made  him  a  handsome  man  ; 
his  figure  was  slight,  but  in  stature  he  was  sufficient. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  roughly,  “  what’s  the  good  of  your  interfering? 
Can’t  Nelly  manage  her  own  affairs?  You  are  one  of  the  precious 
cousins,  I  suppose,  that  she  is  so  anxious  not  to  leave.  A  lot  of 
good  you  are  to  her — you  and  the  rest  of  you !” 

“  I  am  not  one  of  Nelly’s  cousins,  but  1  am  a  friend  of  hers.” 

“Very  well,  then.  I  suppose  you  think  it’s  a  fine  thing  to 
draw  a  man  on  and  then  to  make  a  fool  of  him.  Why,  all  the 
fellows  know  about  it.  A  fool  of  me!  That’s  what  she’s  done. 
She’s  been  out  with  me;  she’s  walked  with  me;  she’s  been  to  the 
theatre  with  me  ;  she  been  to  Chigwell  and  to  the  Forest  with 
me;  she’s  taken  my  presents;  she’s  asked  me  to  tea — here;  she’s 
introduced  me  to  her  cousin.  Oh!  and  she  said  she  loved  me! 
She  said  she  did.  And  now  she  throws  me  over.” 

“  I  think  you  are  very  much  to  be  pitied,  Mr. —  Pray  what  is 
your  name  ?” 

“My  name  is  Hayling — Anthony  Hayling.  You  must  have 
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heard  ray  name,”  lie  added,  “in  connection  with  our  local  Par¬ 
liament.  I  speak  there.  I  am  acknowledged  to  be  their  best 
speaker.” 

“  I  fear  you  have  been  treated  very  badly,  Mr.  Hayling.  But 
you  see  that  Nelly  herself  acknowledges  this.  She  says  she  is 
very  sorry.  Can’t  you  understand  that  she  did  not  quite  realize 
what  it  meant.” 

“  She  knew  that  I  wanted  to  marry  her.  What  else  could  it 
mean  ?” 

^  es — but  she  did  not  understand — well  —  how  much  you 
wanted,  and  besides,  she  did  not  understand  what  her  marriage 
with  you  would  mean  !  Can  you  not  make  allowance  for  her  now 
that  she  does  understand?” 

“No — I  can’t.  And  I  won’t!” 

“  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  the  tl|$g  over  quietly.  Take  the 
sofa,  Mr.  Hayling.  Pick  up  your  hat.  Now,  let  us  talk  reason¬ 
ably.  You  know  that  if  Nelly  married  you  she  must  give  up  her 
father,  her  cousins,  her  friends,  her  religion — -everything.  She 
must  go  to  you  quite  alone,  without  a  friend  in  the  world.” 

“  So  she  says.” 

“  This  is  a  great  thing  to  ask  a  woman  to  do  for  your  sake,  Mr. 
Hayling.  Do  you  think  —  let  me  ask  you  seriously- — That  there 
is  any  woman  in  the  world  for  whom  you  would  do  so  much  ? 
Think,  to  give  up  all  your  friends — everything — for  the  sake  of 
a  woman  ?” 

“  Women  are  different,”  said  the  chivalrous  lover. 

“  Well,  then,  since  you  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  great 
thing  for  her  to  do,  what  are  you  going  to  give  her  in  return  ?” 

“Give  her?  Don’t  I  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  marry  her?” 

“That  I  understand.  But  again,  if  you  propose  to  begin  by 
robbing  a  girl  of  those  things  which  she  can  never  replace — never, 
mind — for  the  early  friendships  and  the  ties  of  blood,  if  you  break 
them,  leave  a  blank  that  cannot  be  filled  up,  I  say  then,  what  are 
you  going  to  give  her  in  return  for  this  sacrifice  ?” 

“Give  her?”  he  repeated.  “I  am  going  to  marry  her,  I  say; 
isn’t  that  enough  ?” 

It  was  no  use.  Against  this  sublime  vanity  no  question  or 
reason  or  argument  could  effect  anything.  “You  believe,”  said 
Francesca,  “that  a  woman  may  make  any  sacrifice— any — and 
that  you  more  than  repay  it  by  condescending  to  marry  her.” 
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“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  condescending.” 

“Never  mind.  After  marriage  —  we  will  suppose  that  she 
thinks  the  price  paid  fully  compensates — you  expect,  I  suppose, 
your  wife  to  obey  you?” 

The  young  man  smiled,  superior.  “  I  should  like  to  see  the 
woman,”  he  replied,  “  who  wouldn’t  obey  me.” 

“Quite  so  ;  and  just  what  I  expected.  The  woman  is  the  lower 
animal,  you  think.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  lower.  But  of  course  she’s  got  to  do 
what  she’s  told.” 

“Yes.  And  about  this  bargain.  The  girl  has  thrown  over 
everything  in  order  to  marry  you.  In  return  you  give  her — 
Yourself.  Have  you  got  anything  else  to  give  ?  Money  —  pros¬ 
pects — anything?  How  are  you  going  to  live?” 

“I’ve  got  quite  as  much  to  begin  with  as  any  other  fellow. 
Thirty  shillings  is  not  such  a  bad  screw,  and  Nelly  can  make  as 
much  herself,  and  more,  at  her  own  work.” 

“So  you  expect  her  to  contribute  her  share  towards  the  house¬ 
keeping?” 

“  Of  course  I  do.” 

“  Her  bargain,  therefore,  is  this :  She  gives  up  everything — 
friends  and  religion  and  all  —  in  order  to  marry  you;  she  con¬ 
tinues  her  own  work;  in  addition  she  obeys  a  new  master;  she 
takes  care  of  your  household  and  your  clothes  and  things  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  her  own ;  and  she  has  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
children.  What  do  you  give  her  in  return  ?  Yourself.  Mr.  Hay- 
ling,  I  think  you  value  yourself  at  a  very  high  figure.” 

Mr.  Hayling  laughed.  “Girls  are  all  the  same,”  he  said. 
“What’s  the  good  of  talking  about  bargains?  What  do  girls 
think  about  bargains  and  exchange  and  all  that  rot?  They  want 
their  fancy ;  they  want  no  other  girl  to  get  him.  Nell  would 
have  me.  That’s  all  she  wants  to  make  her  happy.  If  you 
knew  me,  miss,”  he  added,  modestly,  “I  think  you’d  say  that  was 
enough  for  any  girl.  Suppose,  now,  just  for  argument,  that  you 
were  in  love  with  me.” 

Francesca  pushed  her  chair  back  “  We  will  suppose  no  such 
nonsense,  Mr.  Hayling.” 

“Oh,  it’s  just  as  you  like!  All  I  meant  was  this:  What’s 
the  good  of  asking  about  the  bargain  ?  When  a  girl’s  in  love,  I 
say,  she  doesn’t  stop  to  consider  the  bargain.  She  wants  the  man 
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all  for  herself,  and  not  for  any  other  girl  to  get  him.  That’s 
what  she  wants.  And  what  I  say  is  that  Nelly  was  in  love  with 
me,  and  I  believe  she  is  still,  only  she’s  frightened  by  you,  or 
somebody  like  you,  about  giving  up  this  and  that.  Let  her  come 
to  me,  that’s  all.  I'll  be  religion  and  father  and  mother  and 
sister  and  brother  and  cousins  and  all.  I  told  her  cousin  Clara 
so,  three  weeks  ago.  Only  let  her  come  to  me.  Work  for  me? 
Of  course  she  will.  And  joyful  to  do  it.  If  she  wouldn’t,  another 
girl  would.  Obey  me?  Of  course  she  will,  and  joyful  too.  If  she 
wouldn’t  another  girl  would.  You’re  a  girl  yourself,  and  you 
can’t  pretend  that  it  isn’t  true.  Have  you  ever  been  in  love  ? 
You  are  turning  red.  Then  you  have.  And  you  know.” 

This  speech  certainly  put  the  case  with  elementary  simplicity. 
Where  was  equality?  Where  the  equal  rights?  Every  kind  of 
sacrifice  expected  of  the  girl  ;  of  the  man,  nothing.  And  to  give 
up  everything  for  the  sake  of  this  insignificant  little  clerk !  In 
her  innocence,  Francesca  had  thought  that  girls  should  be  wooed 
and  won.  But  that  girls  should  be  willing  to  do  everything  and 
give  up  everything  in  eagerness  to  be  married,  in  order  to  prevent 
other  girls  from  getting  “  the  man  of  their  fancy  ” — oh  !  “  Of 

their  fancy  !” — this  was  new  to  her.  She  also  thought  that  if  a 
man  should  win  a  girl,  there  should  be  gifts,  great  gifts,  all  that 
a  man  has  to  give — that  is,  not  only  money  for  the  house,  but  the 
distinction  of  intellect  and  ability  and  station.  But  here  was  a 
man  who  could  bring  his  wife  nothing — nothing  at  all — except 
himself. 

She  repeated  this  last  remark  aloud. 

“  And  quite  enough,  too,”  said  the  young  man.  “  What  more 
could  a  girl  expect  ?” 

If  this  was  all,  where,  again,  was  the  equality  of  woman  ?  Who 
can  do  battle  for  such  women  as  these? — if  they  do  not  desire 
even  the  assertion  of  their  own  equality? 

“You  think,  Mr.  Hayling,  that  any  girl  would  be  honored  by 
your  attentions  ?” 

“  Come  to  that,”  he  replied,  “  though  you  sneer  over  it,  I  think 
she  would.  See  here,  Miss — -  I  don’t  know  your  name.  Nelly 
hasn’t  told  you  much,  I  see ;  she  hasn’t  told  you  that  I  am  not 
only  a  clerk  in  the  works.  I’ve  three  strings  to  my  bow,  and  all 
of  them  good  strings,  strong  strings.  I’m  Parliamentary — I  speak 
in  our  Parliament.  I  can  get  into  the  House  if  I  like.  After  that 
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you’ll  see  how  I’ll  run  up  the  ladder.  Then,  I  can  sing  and  play 
the  banjo.  If  I  should  go  on  the  boards  there  s  a  fortune.  And 
I’m  scientific;  in  a  chemical  works  I  know  how  things  are  made. 
You  shall  see,  if  you  like,  what  I  can  give  any  girl  who  marries 
me.” 

“I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Ilayling,  you  underestimate  the  difficulty  of 
rising  in  the  world.” 

“You  don’t  believe  me?  Well,  I  can’t  make  you  believe  me, 
but  if  you’ll  come  some  evening  to  our  Ladies’  Gallery,  or  if  you  11 
hear  me  play  and  sing.  I  can’t  show  you  here,  because  I’ve  done 
with  this  house  and  everybody  in  it.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Hayling.  I  only  wanted  to  make  you 
understand  that  you  must  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  expect  such  a 
sacrifice  from  Nell.  As  I  seem  to  have  failed  in  making  you  un¬ 
derstand  anything  of  the  kind,  I  think  you  had  better  go. 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  and  rose.  He,  too,  rose  and  stood 
before  her,  and  in  his  face  there  was  gathering  an  expression  which 
disquieted  the  girl — no  girl  can  fail  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  a 
certain  look  in  a  man’s  eye.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  vast  gulf  be¬ 
tween  such  a  one  as  Harold  Alleyne  and  such  a  one  as  Anthony 
Hayling,  yet  the  expression  of  the  eyes  was  the  same  with  both. 

“Enough  said,  Mr.  Hayling.  You  had  better  go.” 

“  Wait  a  bit.  We’re  off  with  the  old  love,  ain’t  we  ?  That’s 
done  with.  Nelly  may  go  and  be  hanged,  for  all  I  care.  There’s 
as  good  gills  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.  She  s  done  with. 
I  don’t  care.  I’ve  seen  a  girl  I  like  better,  and  that’s  you,  Miss — 
What’s  your  name?  Something  pretty,  I  swear.  Come,  now. 
You  can’t  hurt  Nell,  because  she’s  given  me  up  of  her  own  accord. 
I  have  told  you  who  I  am,  and  what  I  mean  to  do.  I  don’t  care 
twopence  about  her  any  longer.  She’s  made  a  fool  of  me.  If 
you’ll  take  her  place,  you  can.” 

Francesca  placed  the  chair  between  and  laughed.  She  was  not 
even  angry;  she  laughed.  Take  the  place  of  Nell  beside  the  little 
clerk  ! — she  laughed  aloud. 

“I  thought  you’d  catch  on,”  said  this  young  man,  desirable. 
“They  always  begin  by  laughing.  Come,  now;  shall  we  say 
next  Sunday?  Nelly?  Why,  she  isn’t  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  you  ! 
I  never  saw  much  in  her  at  any  time,  only  she  was  so  fondling, 
you  know  ;  she  made  me  take  pity,  and — ” 

Here  the  door  burst  open  violently  and  Nelly  herself  rushed  in. 
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She  was  the  jealous  woman.  She  interposed,  like  a  goddess  out 
of  a  machine,  to  stop  the  triumph  of  the  other  girl.  Flames  visi¬ 
bly  darted  from  her  eyes ;  her  cheek  had  a  red  blot  on  either  side 
as  big  as  half  a  crown  ;  she  gasped,  she  panted ;  she  caught  her 
heart  with  her  hand.  She  was  that  creature  so  seldom  seen  in 
more  cultivated  regions — the  woman  ungoverned  and  ungoverna¬ 
ble,  wounded  in  her  affections  and  in  her  self-respect. 

“  Oh  !”  she  cried.  “  Before  my  very  eyes  !  In  my  own  house  ! 
No — I  won’t  have  it,  I  won’t  endure  it!  Go!”  She  turned  to 
Anthony.  “Let  me  never  see  your  hateful  face  again!  Oh! 
You  would  drown  yourself  for  a  girl  one  minute,  and  the  next — - 
oh!  And  you — ”  She  turned  fiercely  upon  Francesca.  “You! 
— oh!  You  would  take  my  lover  from  me!” 

Although  she  had  ordered  Anthony  out  of  the  house,  she  did 
not,  apparently,  expect  him  to  obey;  for  she  threw  herself  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Francesca,  and  now  turned  upon  the  latter,  her 
hands  clinched,  panting,  raging,  maddened.  Fortunately,  Fran¬ 
cesca  had  the  protection  of  the  chair  which  had  first  served  her 
against  the  fickle  youth. 

“He  isn’t  worth  it,  Nelly,”  said  Francesca.  “After  this  you 
ought  to  send  him  away  and  despise  him.” 

Nelly  wrung  her  hands.  She  could  not  be  jealous  of  this  calm, 
cold  girl,  who  looked  down  upon  the  faithless  lover  with  such  a 
scorn.  She  burst  into  crying  and  wailing.  “Oh!”  she  moaned. 
“  I  wish  I  was  dead  !  I  am  so  miserable  !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ? — 
what  shall  I  do  ?” 

“  Come  away  with  me,  Nelly  dear,  and  forget  that  such  a  man 
exists.  He  will  find  another  girl  in  an  hour  or  two,  l  dare  say.” 

“  Oh  !  no — no — no — I  cannot !” 

Anthony  Hayling  turned  airily  to  his  old  sweetheart,  laughing. 
“  Suppose  I  knew  you  were  behind  the  door  all  the  time,  Nell — 
eh  ?  Suppose  I  knew  I  should  fetch  you  with  pretending  ?  Why, 
do  you  think  I’d  make  real  love  to  a  stand-off,  stuck-up  girl  like 
this  girl  here?  You  ought  to  know  me  better,  Nelly.  There’s  no 
nonsense  about  me.  It’s  an  arm  round  your  neck;”  he  suited 
the  action  to  the  word,  and  drew  the  girl  gently,  and — -  Fran¬ 
cesca  looked  to  see  her  tear  herself  away.  But  no,  pride  and  love 
cannot  dwell  together;  that  is  an  old,  old  saying.  Instead  of  in¬ 
dignantly  tearing  herself  away,  Nelly  sank  on  her  knees — actually 
on  her  knees — before  this  shallow,  hare-brained  pretender,  who, 
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one  minute  before,  bad  been  ready  to  take  on  another  gill,  and 
had  actually  seriously  proposed  to  begin  a  new  courtship  with  the 
other  girl,  and  in  her  hearing,  too.  She  sank  upon  her  knees,  and 
she  caught  his  hand  and  kissed  it.  “  Oh,  Anthony  !  she  mui- 
nmred,  “Anthony!  I  cannot  live  without  you.  I  will  give  up 
everything — friends  and  home  and  religion  and  all — and  I  will 
go  with  you.  Oh,  Anthony,  only  forgive  me— forgive  me  !” 

He  raised  her.  He  placed  her  weeping  on  the  sofa.  Then  he 
folded  his  arms,  and,  looking  up  at  the  corner  of  the  ceiling,  as 
they  do  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  he  said,  grandly,  “Nelly,  thou 
art  forgiven  !” 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


By  the  Ghetto's  plague,  by  the  garb’s  disgrace, 

By  the  badge  of  shame,  by  the  felon’s  place _ Browning. 


It  was  morning — the  morning  after  the  storm.  Calm — a  sweet 
and  holy  calm — followed  the  storm.  The  only  signs  of  the  recent 
tempest  were  shown  in  the  downcast  eyes  and  shamefaced  cheek 
with  which  Nelly  busied  herself  among  the  cups.  Emanuel  sat 
silent,  full  of  thought — who  would  tell  him  of  such  a  trifle  as  a 
woman’s  jealous  fury  and  a  woman’s  love  ?  Francesca  in  her 
morning  greeting  tried  to  throw  forgetfulness  over  the  last  night’s 
scene,  but  she  succeeded  imperfectly. 

The  silent  breakfast  was  finished.  Emanuel  rose  as  if  to  leave 
the  girls,  but  changed  his  mind,  and,  turning  to  Francesca,  began 
to  talk.  And  the  talk  became  a  discourse,  and  the  discourse  be¬ 
came  a  sermon,  and  the  sermon  ended  with  a  discovery  and  a 
gift— the  reverse  of  an  offertory.  Why  should  not  the  preacher, 
if  he  chooses,  preach  among  the  teacups  ? 

He  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject. 

“You  saw,”  he  said,  “on  Saturday  at  Synagogue  and  Sunday 
in  that  street,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  your  life — perhaps 
you  understood  what  you  saw,  but  I  think  not — the  faces  of  a 
fallen  people.  Nothing  fills  me  with  so  much  sadness  as  to  walk 
and  talk  among  these  unfortunate  exiles  of  Poland  and  Russia, 
and  to  mark  the  degradation  of  the  type.” 

“  They  looked  very  miserable,”  said  Francesca. 

“  Their  degradation  is  stamped  upon  their  faces,  on  their  fig¬ 
ures,  on  their  bearing,  in  the  very  tones  of  their  voices.  Take 
the  face — the  mean,  insignificant  face — mark  the  low  cunning  in 
their  eyes  ;  you  cannot  choose  but  to  despise  the  face.  But  find 
some  pity  for  him  who  owns  it.  Try  if  you  can  to  restore  that 
face  to  its  original  type.” 

“  What  is  that  type  ?  I  cannot  restore  it  unless  I  know  it.” 

“  Every  face,  however  distorted,  may  be  made  to  show  the 
11* 
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original  mould  from  which  it  has  been  disfigured.  The  mould  of 
these  poor  little  Polish  Jewish  faces  is  not  unlike  your  own. 

“Oh,  but  I  am  not  a  Jewess!” 

“  We  will  speak  of  that  presently.” 

Emanuel  left  the  table  and  began  to  pace  the  room,  as  if  mo¬ 
tion  helped  him  to  put  his  thought  into  speech,  stopping  from 
time  to  time  to  deliver  his  message.  Nelly  bent  over  her  cups 
and  saucers,  and  made  no  sign  of  attending  at  all.  Francesca  sat 
with  folded  bands,  answering  only  when  the  speaker  seemed  to 
expect  some  word  of  reply. 

“  The  original  mould  of  the  face,”  he  went  on,  “  was  the  same 
as  your  own.  What  that  mould  actually  was  when  it  left  the 
Creator’s  hand  —  how  perfect,  how  beautiful  it  was  —  no  man 
can  comprehend.  We  are  commanded  not  to  make  any  graven 
image,  or  to  worship  any  graven  image.  Why?  Because  so 
wonderful  is  the  power  of  the  human  face  and  the  human  form, 
even  imperfect  and  degraded,  so  marvellously  do  they  set  forth 
and  proclaim  the  spirit  that  lies  beneath,  that  long  ago,  were  it 
not  for  this  law,  we  should  have  stayed  the  growth  of  the  soul 
by  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  body.  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  we  cannot  realize,  the  first  and  perfect  face  of  Man. 
This  the  Rabbis,  in  their  wisdom,  signified  when  they  feigned 
fables  about  Adam’s  colossal  stature.  Think  of  it,  Francesca. 
According  to  our  belief,  the  first  man  was  made  after  the 
image  of  the  Creator.  lie  therefore  who  can  understand  the 
face  and  form  of  the  first  man,  is  as  near  unto  the  Creator  as 
Adam  himself.  II is  face  was  changed  by  the  Fall.  But  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Majesty  Divine  was  left  upon  it,  to  reappear  in  the 
faces  of  the  Prophets.  Between  the  face  of  Adam  and  the  face 
of  the  little  starving  Polish  Jew,  how  great  a  gulf  !  Perhaps,” 
he  added,  critically,  “the  nearest  approach  to  that  type  remains, 
as  I  have  said  before,  in  such  a  face  as  yours,  Francesca.” 

“Oh,  but  this  is  too  great  a  thing  to  say  !”  Francesca  blushed, 
though  it  was  not  an  idle  compliment.  “  Why  in  my  face  more 
than  in  yours,  Emanuel?” 

“  Because  you  are  a  woman  and  a  maiden  pure  and  holy.  But 
never  mind  yourself ;  think  only  of  that  type — the  true  face  that 
belongs  to  the  Chosen  People.  Draw  up  in  array  before  you  all 
the  types  in  the  world,  the  English,  the  French — but  there  is  no 
French  type — the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  the  Russian,  the  Red  Ind- 
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ian  —  everybody.  Take  the  noblest  form  of  each  and  compare 
it  with  the  noblest  form  of  our  face.  Refine  and  raise  that  face. 
Make  it  fit  for  the  highest  spiritual  level  which  you  are  capable 
of  understanding,  and  you  will  begin  to  approach  to  the  original 
type  from  which  this  poor  Polish  face  has  fallen.  There  are  two 
theories  :  one  of  man  fallen  to  rise  again  after  many  struggles  ; 
the  other  of  man  advancing — whither  ?  Both  end  in  the  same  : 
the  Achievement,  or  the  Recovery  of  the  man  made  after  the 
image  of  God.  The  story  of  Adam  may  be  an  allegory  or  it  may 
be  exact  history.  In  either  case  the  lesson  is  the  same.  In  one 
theory  man’s  face,  like  his  spiritual  nature,  has  changed  so  as  to 
be  hardly  recognized  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  slowly  changing  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  types.  I  prefer  the  theory  of  the  fallen 
Man.  I  look  to  see  his  face  become  again,  more  and  more,  how¬ 
ever  slowly,  the  face  of  Man  before  he  fell.” 

“  And  you  mean  that  all  these  poor  creatures  whom  I  saw  on 
Sunday  ought  to  bear  that  face  ?  They  are  far  enough  from 
it  now.” 

“  They  are,  indeed.  But  take  the  face  of  one.”  He  took  out 
a  pocket-book  and  rapidly  sketched  a  face.  By  the  dexterous 
placing  of  a  line  here  and  a  curve  there  he  produced  a  face  which 
for  meanness,  servility,  and  abject  degradation  was  fearful  and 
wonderful  to  contemplate.  It  seemed  the  lowest  depth  possible. 
“No,”  said  the  artist,  “there  are  lower  depths  still.  See  now.” 
What  was  it — a  touch  to  the  lips,  a  curved  line — which  gave  that 
face  the  seal  of  the  People  ?  “  We  are  not  so  low  down  as  this 

yet.  Some  of  us  have  been  sinking  into  this  hell,  but  I  think 
we  shall  sink  no  lower.  Nay,  we  are  rising  out  of  it.  The  face 
is  beginning  to  go  back  again  with  the  new  freedom  of  the  race. 
Francesca,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  this  race  has  been 
cowering  within  the  city  walls.  Only  within  the  walls  of  the  city 
has  there  been  any  safety  for  them.  They  were  forbidden  to 
hold  land,  to  study,  to  practise  any  profession,  to  join  other  men 
in  any  pursuit;  the  most  ignoble  trades  were  assigned  to  them  ; 
abject  humility  was  exacted  of  them  ;  they  were  made  to  live  in 
a  separate  quarter  ;  on  the  slightest  pretext  they  were  robbed, 
tortured,  and  murdered.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  I  say, 
ever  since  they  began  to  live  in  French  and  German  towns,  they 
were  so  treated.  They  were  always  poor,  abject,  despised,  the 
victims  of  countless  insults.  When  you  sec  again  such  faces  as 
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you  saw  on  Sunday,  Francesca,  remember  that  tliey  are  produced 
by  thirty  generations  of  persecution — relentless,  persistent — such 
as  the  history  of  the  world  cannot  parallel.  No  pen  has  ever 
adequately  treated  the  sufferings  of  our  People  ;  no  race  has  ever 
endured  so  much  and  survived  so  much.  ‘  How  long,  O  Lord  ?’ 
Hear  the  cry  of  thirty  generations  ! — ‘  How  long,  0  Lord,  how 
long  ?’ 

“Look  at  this  face,”  he  resumed,  after  a  pause.  “You  see 
what  it  is,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it  is.  Suppose  the  long 
line  of  generations  began  with  the  noblest  face  that  ever  graced 
the  earth,  what  would  it  become  after  these  thousand  years  of 
such  debasement  ?  What  would  it  become,  I  ask  you  ?  Nay, 
that  you  have  seen  —  let  .us  ask,  rather,  what  it  may  become. 
See!” 

Then  with  a  few  touches  of  his  pencil  he  began,  little  by  little, 
to  restore  that  fallen  and  degraded  face.  “  See,  Francesca.  Here 
is  this  man’s  great-grandfather.  He  is  a  poor  creature,  is  he 
not?  You  saw  the  like  of  this  man  on  Sunday  morning  keeping 
a  stall  for  the  sale  of  shirts  at  a  shilling  apiece.  A  poor  creature, 
yet  better  than  his  grandson  has  become  under  similar  conditions. 
Here  is  his  great-grandfather — we  have  gone  back  five  hundred 
years.  His  head  is  larger,  his  look  more  noble,  but  full  of  sad¬ 
ness.  Here  is  one  of  the  same  stock  ;  he  was  murdered  by  the 
first  Crusaders  on  their  march  across  Germany.  The  time  is  al¬ 
most  the  beginning  of  the  Ghetto  and  the  slavery.  He  holds  his 
head  erect;  he  has  not  yet  lost  his  dignity  ;  you  would  think  him 
some  stout  burgomaster.  The  face  has  regained  a  somethin^ — 
has  it  not  ? — of  the  finer  mould.  Here,  again,  you  have  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  your  poor  little  decayed  Jew  in  the  time  of  the  Romans; 
he  is  a  learned  Rabbi,  one  who  fiercely  divides  the  Law.  Perhaps 
his  name  is  the  Rabbi  Akiba,  whose  living  body  will  presently  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  iron  hooks.” 

“  It  is  a  noble  face,”  said  Francesca.  “  But,  Emanuel,  it  is 
your  own.” 

That  was  so.  In  tracing  back  the  debased  features  to  their 
original  type,  Emanuel  unconsciously  produced  a  rough  portrait 
of  himself. 

“  Is  it  mine  ?”  he  asked,  smiling.  “  Then  it  is  yours,  too.  See  ! 
here  is  the  feminine  form  of  this  type.” 

It  was,  and  Francesca  saw  her  own  face  beside  Emanuel’s.  “It 
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is  strange,”  she  said.  “  But  the  Moors  are  Arabs — Western 
Arabs — and  the  Arabs  are  the  children  of  Ishmael.” 

“  The  type  is  that  of  the  warrior — the  commander — the  con¬ 
queror.  Remember,  child,  that  the  Israelite  was  a  warrior.  He 
fought,  he  conquered,  he  settled  down — the  conqueror  among  the 
conquered,  who  tilled  the  fields  for  him.  The  Israelite  in  all 
ages  has  loved  power  above  all  things ;  his  greatest  punishment, 
therefore,  has  been  his  state  of  poverty  and  weakness.  He  who 
above  all  things  longs  for  power,  who  would  be  lord  and  king, 
has  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  slave.  Hence  those 
faces  that  you  saw.  Now  they  will  recover  their  ancient  form. 
Everywhere,  except  in  Russia,  the  world  is  open  to  our  People  : 
we  are  free  to  develop  as  we  choose.  The  reproach  that  we  live 
for  money-getting  will  gradually  cease.  Our  better  spirits  every¬ 
where  strive  for  better  things.  Not  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  or  a  cen¬ 
tury,  will  the  character  of  a  people  be  changed,  for  to  destroy  the 
walls  of  the  Ghetto  is  not  to  transform  the  residents.  But  how 
many  of  us  already  have  stepped  into  the  free  air  outside,  and 
know  a  larger  life  !  Already,  I  think,  the  faces  show  signs  of  a 
return.  Child”  —  his  voice  sank  —  “I  tell  you  a  new  thing. 
When  we  speak  of  our  ancestors  we  speak  of  ourselves ;  when 
we  speak  of  our  descendants  we  speak  of  ourselves.  I  will 
show  this  to  you  at  another  time — the  life  that  your  father  and 
your  grandfather  lived  is  stamped  upon  your  face ;  you  will 
transmit  to  your  children  your  own  history — the  history  of  your 
deeds  and  your  thoughts.  Watch  the  crowds  that  pass  along  the 
street ;  consider  the  dull  and  heavy  faces  of  most  even  of  the 
young  men — they  show  the  dull  and  sensual  lives  of  the  father 
and  the  grandfather.  One  or  two  more  such  lives  and  they  sink 
to  a  lower  stage  ;  they  plunge  into  the  depths  where  they  lie  in 
the  hell  like  sheep,  for  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  As  is 
the  face,  so  has  been  the  life.  As  is  the  father’s  life,  so  is  the 
son’s  face.  It  is  a  careless  world,  child  ;  the  living  think  not  of 
the  dead  ;  nor  do  they  praise  the  memory  of  those  who  saved 
them  from  those  lower  depths.  Look  at  me,  child — face  to  face 
— full  face —  So —  Yes,  your  father  was  a  man  of  thought  and 
study — perhaps  your  grandfather  as  well.” 

“  My  father  was  a  man  of  science.  His  father  and  his  grand¬ 
father — ah  the  race — were  scholars  and  men  of  science.” 

“So  I  could  read  in  your  face,  Francesca.  Well,  consider  the 
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People  a  little  more.  On  Saturday  last  you  saw  the  most  ancient 
worship  now  existing  in  the  world.  AVithout  that  worship  the 
People  would  long’  ago  have  been  dissolved  and  mixed  with  the  na¬ 
tions  around  them,  as  the  Franks  were  dissolved  and  mixed  with 
the  Gauls,  and  the  Romans  with  the  tribes  around  them.  That  wor¬ 
ship  keeps  us  together.  It  has  been  hedged  around  and  protected 
by  the  greatest  jealousy  ;  the  most  minute  rules  have  been  framed 
for  its  preservation  ;  it  is  our  bond  of  union.  All  over  the  world 
on  the  Sabbath  the  same  prayers  are  chanted,  the  same  Law  is 
read.  In  some  little  humble  synagogue  of  an  Abyssinian  village 
the  poor  Jews — the  Falashes — gather  for  this  same  service  as  their 
brothers  in  a  stately  Temple  here  or  in  Paris.  It  is  the  ritual  of 
our  religion  that  keeps  us  together.  The  Christians,  too,  have 
their  religion  ;  has  it  availed  to  keep  them  together?  The  Moslem 
has  his  religion  ;  does  it  bind  together  in  bond  of  brotherhood  the 
Sunnite  and  the  Shiite?” 

“I  heard  your  service  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday  last.” 

“  Our  service,  as  perhaps  you  understood,  is  a  Celebration  and 
a  Rejoicing.  It  celebrates  the  grand  Triumphal  March  of  Man  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  the  Cloud  by  day  and  the  Pillar  of  Fire  by 
night.  There  is  nowhere  else — in  no  other  Religion — to  be  found 
a  service  fuller  of  rejoicing  and  of  Faith.  The  Christian’s  is  a  serv¬ 
ice  of  abasement.  Every  act  of  worship  with  him  belongs  to  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  He  trembles  before  the  Judge.  The  Jew 
feels  no  such  terror.  To  the  Day  of  Atonement  belongs  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  the  sinner;  to  the  Sabbath  belong  the  singing  and 
rejoicing  of  the  children  in  the  presence  of  the  Father.  You 
could  not  fail  to  recognize  that  rejoicing  in  the  service,  though 
you  knew  not  the  words.” 

“Yes,  it  was  full  of  joy.”  / 

“  It  is  this  service  which  binds  us  together.  As  for  our  religion, 
it  rules  every  action  of  our  daily  lives ;  it  gives  us  a  common  rit¬ 
ual  for  every  day.  We  are  never  left  without  the  Law ;  it  is  with 
us  from  the  moment  that  we  rise  to  the  moment  that  we  fall 
asleep;  none  of  us  can  live  without  the  Law.  It  is  objected  that 
the  Jew  is  bound  by  useless  and  trifling  rules ;  so  many  prayers  to 
be  said  on  such  and  such  an  occasion,  so  many  benedictions  every 
day  to  be  pronounced,  so  many  laws  to  obey.  Very  well.  Why 
all  these  details  ?  When  the  Law  was  given  it  was  to  a  rude  and 
ignorant  people ;  they  had  to  be  separated  from  all  other  nations 
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and  kept  separate.  The  only  way  to  effect  this  was  by  a  code  of 
laws  which  should  make  them  feel  every  day  and  every  moment 
that  they  were  so  separated.  They  must  be  bound  so  tightly 
that  there  should  be  no  escape.  Some  of  the  rules  are  trifling, 
yet  it  is  by  trifles  that  habits  are  formed.  There  are  six  hun¬ 
dred  laws  which  the  Jewish  boy  must  learn ;  it  seems  a  needless 
multiplication  of  laws,  but  every  law  is  another  rope  that  binds 
the  People  together,  and  by  daily  practice  these  laws  become  a  part 
of  the  boy’s  nature;  he  obeys  until  he  cannot  choose  but  obey. 
By  the  daily  Law,  by  the  weekly  services,  as  well  as  by  the  per¬ 
secution  of  his  People,  the  Jew  has  remained  a  Jew.  Heap 
miseries  upon  him  ;  pour  contempt  over  him  ;  cover  him  with 
shame;  he  remains  a  Jew,  obedient  to  the  Law  all  the  week,  and 
triumphant,  always  triumphant,  on  the  Sabbath.” 

Francesca  inclined  her  head — without  speaking. 

“  These  miseries — this  contempt — have  been  heaped  upon  the 
heads  of  a  People  to  whom  the  world  owes  everything  that  has 
lifted  it  out  of  the  mire.  Think  what  the  Christians  are  now, 
and  what  they  have  done  compared  with  the  followers  of  Buddha, 
Mohammed,  or  Confucius.  Yet  they  owe  everything — what  they 
are  and  what  they  have  done  —  to  the  nation  they  persecute. 
Try  to  imagine  what  would  the  world  be  were  the  Hebrew  books 
destroyed  and  forgotten  and  all  their  influence  expunged  from  the 
civilization  and  thought  of  the  world?  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
English-speakng  race,  the  most  religious  in  the  world  except  our¬ 
selves —  because  they  have  assimilated  our  Books — -without  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  imagery,  the 
poetry,  reached  by  no  other  poetry  in  the  world,  of  our  Prophets. 
Our  commandments  give  the  Christians  a  rule  of  conduct;  our 
Law  gives  him  a  day  of  rest— that  priceless  gift — all  the  virtues  of 
the  Puritan,  his  courage,  his  obstinacy,  his  morality,  came  straight 
from  us.  What  would  the  English  Milton  be  without  our  lit¬ 
erature  ?  What  the  English  Shakespeare  ?  More — much  more — 
the  world  may  still  receive  from  our  Law  if  it  will.  There  are  a 
hundred  things  in  our  Law  which  the  world  would  do  well  to 
adopt  and  to  obey.  You  do  not  even  know  your  own  law.  Take 
the  Year  of  Release.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it?  Do  you 
know  what  it  means,  the  Year  of  Release?  On  that  year  all 
debts  were  to  be  cancelled.  He  who  had  pledged  his  lands  re¬ 
ceived  them  back ;  the  slave  was  set  free,  the  debtor  was 
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discharged.  This  was  our  Law.  Devise,  if  you  can,  any  better 
means  of  repressing  the  greed  of  riches  and  preventing  oppres¬ 
sion  than  the  Year  of  Release.  Again,  the  world  will  some  day 
receive  our  Law  concerning  food  fit  for  man.  We  obey  that  Law. 
As  a  consequence  we  live  longer,  and  are  more  free  from  disease 
than  any  other  race.  I  have  heard  of  the  Patriarch  whom  you 
visited  yesterday.  He  is  a  Jew  ;  he  is  a  hundred  and  three  years 
of  age.  It  is  not  wonderful  to  me  that  he  has  lived  so  long,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  Jew.  The  Christian  dies  at  seventy  ;  the  Jew  lives 
to  a  hundred  years.” 

Again  he  paused.  Francesca  made  no  interruption.  He  walked 
about  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  thinking.  Then  he  began 
again  upon  a  different  branch  of  this  great  subject. 

“  We  have  been  a  great  people  in  the  past.  We  shall  become 
a  greater  people  in  the  future.  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures  which  rule  the  Western  world.  All  that  the 
Christians  know  of  the  Jews  is  what  they  read  of  them  in  our 
sacred  books  which  they  call  their  own.  But  there  is  another 
part  of  the  Jewish  history  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing. 
We  were  dispersed,  but  we  were  not  everywhere  persecuted  and 
humbled.  We  found  homes  around  the  Mediterranean,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  India,  even  in  China.  All 
the  learning  of  the  Babylonian  schools  belonged  to  us.  The 
civilization  of  the  Persians  was  ours.  For  a  thousand  years  we 
had  our  king  in  Babylonia,  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity ;  for  six 
hundred  years  there  was  a  great  Jewish  kingdom  in  South  Arabia; 
our  scholars,  none  others,  kept  alight  the  lamp  of  learning.  But 
for  us  even  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  would  have  per¬ 
ished.  Our  People  —  my  ancestors  and  yours  —  were  statesmen, 
physicians,  astronomers,  scholars  to  the  Moorish  kings  of  Spain  ; 
even  at  Oxford  there  were  Halls — Moses  Hall,  Lombard  Hall, 
Jacob  Hall — where  our  Rabbis  taught  Hebrew  to  Christian  schol¬ 
ars.”  Now,  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  lit  up,  his  cheek  glowed ;  he 
was  carried  out  of  himself,  and  he  carried  with  him  the  soul  of 
the  girl  who  listened,  with  glowing  cheek  and  parted  lips  and 
eyes  filled  with  a  new  and  strange  light.  For  this  man  held  her 
with  the  triple  spell  of  voice  and  eyes  and  intensity  of  earnestness. 
Never  before  had  she  encountered  a  man  of  earnestness  so  deep, 
and  faith  so  profound.  Faith?  This  child  of  no  religion  had 
never  before  met  with  any  faith  at  all.  “Think,”  he  went  on, 
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“  of  the  great  men  of  modern  times;  what  nation  in  the  world 
can  boast  a  greater  string  of  names  than  ours  ?  Think  of  Mai- 
monides,  Spinoza,  Mendelssohn,  Heine,  Philipsohn,  Oppert,  Jessel, 
Meyerbeer,  Moscheles,  Rachel,  Grisi,  Bernhardt,  Sylvester,  Disraeli 
• — why,  with  what  a  leap  and  a  bound  do  they  step  to  the  front 
when  the  wall  of  the  Ghetto  is  thrown  down  !  Poet,  lawyer, 
painter,  actor,  statesman,  physician,  musician  —  there  is  not  a 
branch  of  learning,  art,  or  science  in  which  the  Jew  is  not  in  the 
front  rank.  The  thousand  years  of  oppression  have  left  no  mark 
upon  his  mighty  spirit.  He  steps  from  the  lowest  depths,  where 
all  the  world  dings  mud  upon  him,  straight  to  the  front,  and 
he  stands  there.  ‘Behold!’  he  says.  ‘Thus  and  thus  have  I 
done.  Give  me,  too — me — a  place  among  the  immortals  !  Other 
races  have  been  persecuted  and  despised.  What  have  they  done? 
Nothing.  Parsee,  Czech,  Basque,  Wend,  Celt,  Cagot — what  have 
they  done?  Nothing— Nothing.  It  is  not  for  nothing  alone  in 
our  degradation  that  we  were  the  Chosen  People.  Wait — this  is 
but  a  beeinning  —  wait  some  fiftv  years.  Then  the  reign  of  the 
Jew  will  begin.  First  in  Western  Europe ;  then  in  America. 
He  will  control  the  dnance  of  the  world,  and  he  will  lead  in  lit¬ 
erature  and  all  the  Arts.  For  as  we  have  been  brought  so  low  in 
the  day  of  humiliation  we  shall  be  exalted  so  high  in  the  hour  of 
triumph.’  ” 

He  paused.  He  had  been  speaking,  without  apparent  excite¬ 
ment,  in  a  low  voice.  But  his  eyes  were  dashing  when  he 
stopped. 

Francesca  bowed  her  head.  She  could  not  tell  him  how  much 
his  words  had  moved  her. 

He  sat  down  beside  the  table.  He  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  he  spoke  in  an  altered  voice.  “  To  me  also,”  he  said, 
“  it  has  been  given  that  I  should  do  a  great  thing.  Yes  —  to  me. 
It  is  so  great  a  thing  that  I  am  oppressed  with  it.  I  brought  it 
here — to  London.  I  would  give  it,  I  thought,  to  my  friend,  Har¬ 
old.  To  the  young  man  who  loves  you.  It  shall  be  his — the 
glory  of  it  and  the  fame  of  it  if  he  chooses.  To  me  it  is  enough 
to  know  that  this  great  thing  —  the  great  thing  —  this  most  won¬ 
derful  thing — should  have  been  discovered  by  one  of  the  race  of 
Spinoza  and  Maimonides.  I  will  tell  you,  Francesca,  when  I  tell 
Harold — because  he  loves  you. 

He  was  silent  awhile.  Then  he  rose  and  stood  over  her,  and 
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said,  quietly :  “  Why  is  my  daughter  ashamed  of  her  own 

People  ?” 

“But  I  am  not  one  of  the  People,  Emanuel.  You  are  all 
determined  to  turn  me  into  a  Jewess.  I  suppose  I  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Jewish  look.  I  have  heard  men  in  Paris  say  as  I 
pass,  ‘  Elle  est  Juive.’  It  is  the  Oriental  look.  I  have  told  you 
already,  Emanuel,  I  am  a  Spanish  Moor.” 

“  Who  taught  you  that  story  ?” 

“  My  mother.  My  father,  who  is  dead,  was  a  Moor  by  descent. 
The  family  rose  to  great  things  in  Spain  ;  they  held  offices  of 
State ;  they  were  rich ;  they  were  ennobled.  It  is  said,  but 
I  know  not  how  far  this  is  true,  that,  though  they  openly  con¬ 
formed  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  they  remained  secretly  Mohamme¬ 
dans.” 

“Why,”  said  Emanuel,  “all  this  proves  what  I  say.  There 
were  never  any  secret  Mohammedans,  but  there  were  Jews  in 
secret,  families  which  for  generations  secretly  practised  the  rites 
of  their  old  religion,  obeyed  the  six  hundred  rules,  read  the  Book 
of  the  Law  once  every  week,  and  held  the  Feasts  and  the  Fasts. 
And  they  were  never  discovered  ;  or,  as  some  say,  they  were  so 
highly  placed  that  none  dared  to  discover  them.  One  such  family 
was  my  own.  Another,  I  believe,  was  yours.  Tell  me — your 
mother  taught  you  to  call  yourself  a  Spanish  Moor.  Is  she,  then, 
a  devout  Catholic?” 

“No.  She  belongs  to  no  religion,  and  goes  to  no  place  of 
worship  at  all.” 

“Then  you  have  no  brother  or  sister.  What  do  your  cousins 
say  ?” 

“  I  have  no  cousins  at  all.  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  except  for 
my  mother.” 

“No  cousins  at  all  ?  Had  your  father  no  cousins?  Had  your 
mother  no  cousins?  Were  both  of  them  actually  the  last  of  their 
race  ?  This  would  be  most  wonderful  that  a  man  the  last  of  his 
race,  with  no  kin  at  all,  should  marry  a  woman  the  last  of  her 
race  with  no  kin  at  all.” 

“I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,  Emanuel,”  she  replied, 
changing  color. 

“You  have  no  cousins.  It  is  all  quite  plain.  Either  your 
father  or  your  grandfather,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own — let  us 
not  inquire — left  his  People.  When  he  left  them  he  left  his  re- 
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ligion,  Lis  friends  and  Lis  brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  and  all.  WLat 
does  it  mean  tLat  you  Lave  no  cousins  ?  That  your  fatlier  left 
Lis  People,  tLat  you  Lave  Leen  taugLt  to  call  yourself  a  Spaniard 
— wLicli  is  true  —  vvitLout  douLt  —  and  a  SpanisL  Moor,  which 
is,  perLaps,  true  in  so  far  as  your  People,  like  ray  own,  may  Lave 
been  in  tLe  Peninsula  ever  since  tLe  occupation  of  tLe  Moors. 
But,  Francesca,  you  are  a  Jewess.  My  cLild,  you  are  a  Jewess — 
a  Jewess !” 

“No;  it  is  impossible.  Why  should  ray  own  mother  deceive 
me  ?” 

“  Because,  doubtless  she  was  herself  deceived.  Moor  or  Span¬ 
iard  matters  nothing.  The  intention  was  that  the  separation 
should  he  complete.  You  were  never  to  know  even  that  your 
descent  was  from  this  People,  so  illustrious  and  so  persecuted.” 

“  No ;  it  is  impossible,”  Francesca  repeated.  But  her  face 
turned  pale,  and  her  eyes  spoke  of  doubt. 

“You  were  born,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  into  a  whole 
family  of  cousins?,  with  common  kith  and  kin  and  a  common 
history.  You  have  not  been  allowed  to  know  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Yon  were  placed  in  the  world  quite  alone,  because  even 
a  mother  cannot  supply  the  companions  of  your  own  age  and 
your  own  kith.  What  has  been  the  result,  the  effect  of  this  iso¬ 
lation  upon  you?  Why  arc  you  here,  sitting  with  us?  The 
world  has  become  to  you  like  some  unreal  show,  a  mummery,  a 
mask  enacted  for  you  to  look  down  upon  from  your  hotel 
windows.  You  have  told  me  this.  Nothing  was  real  to  you  be¬ 
cause  you  were  separated  from  the  world.  Thus  are  the  laws  of 
Nature  vindicated.  Thus  was  a  noble  woman  in  danger  of  being 
ruined.  Spanish  Moor?  Oh!  Vain  delusion!  There  are  no 
Spanish  Moors;  Spanish  Jews  there  are  in  plenty;  the  Sephardim 
are  a  multitude.  I  am  one,  Nelly,  this  child,  who  is  by  real  name 
Preciada,  is  one ;  Clara,  her  cousin,  is  one ;  and  their  ancient 
great-grandfather  is  one ;  and,  Francesca,  you  are  one.  Nay,”  for 
Francesca  shuddered  and  shrank  back  with  pale  cheeks,  “  do  not 
be  ashamed,  child.  I  have  shown  you  that  we  are  a  People — a 
great  People — with  a  glorious  past  and  a  glorious  future.  I  have 
shown  you  what  we  have  done  for  the  world,  and  I  have  shown 
you  what  was  once,  and  will  be  again,  the  type  of  the  Chosen 
People.  Yon  are  still  ashamed?” 

“I  think  of  that  poor  degraded  face,  Emanuel.  I  am  ashamed 
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to  be  ashamed.  But  yet— oh,  it  is  impossible !  Why  should  I 
be  deceived  ?” 

“There  is  one  thing  more.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
move  you,  yet  the  love  of  ancient  descent  is  an  instinct  with  us. 
Remember  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  which  can  show 
genealogies  so  long.  The  Bourbons  and  the  Hapsburgs  are  but 
as  mushrooms  compared  with  us.  It  is  fifteen  hundred  years 
since  my  forefathers,  who  had  wandered  all  the  way  from  Babylon, 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Spain ;  we  have  our  genealogy  pre¬ 
served  through  all  those  years.  There  is  no  Royal  House  in 
Western  Europe  that  can  go  back  in  line  unbroken  for  so  long. 
It  is  a  line  of  scholars  and  men  of  science.  My  House — perhaps 
yours  as  well — is  more  ancient  than  any  of  Christian  Europe. 
Yet  even  at  the  time  when  that  ancestor  arrived  in  Spain  his 
House  was  ancient  and  even  royal ;  for  he  was  a  son,  or  grand¬ 
son,  of  the  Resh  Gelutha  himself — the  Prince  of  the  Captivity — 
the  King  of  the  Babylonian  Jews.  Nay,  he  was  also  a  descendant 
of  King  David  himself.  When  your  grandfather,  or  your  father, 
left  his  People,  he  left  his  brother  and  his  cousins;  he  abandoned 
pride  of  birth  and  pride  of  race  ;  he  gave  up  the  old  histories  and 
the  old  associations.  To  an  apostate  Jew  what  would  it  help  even 
to  belong  to  the  line  of  the  House  of  David  ?” 

“  Emanuel,”  Francesca  pleaded,  “  how  can  I  believe  what  you 
say?  I  have  always,  since  my  birth,  believed  that  I  was  a  Moor.” 

“  For  some  reason,  which  I  know  not,  you  have  been  deceived. 
My  child,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  you  are  one  of  Us.  The  proof 
is  on  your  forehead.  The  Lord,  when  He  chose  this  People,  set 
upon  their  face  a  seal  which  can  never,  by  any  art  or  invention  or 
artifice,  be  disguised  or  concealed.  I  have  known  all  the  various 
races  of  Jews  in  the  world  :  the  black  Jews  of  India;  the  Falashas 
of  Abyssinia,  who  followed  Menelek,  the  son  of  Solomon  ;  the 
Jews  of  Morocco,  descendants  of  those  who  were  expelled  from 
Spain  ;  the  Jews  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Turkey ;  the  Jews  with 
fair  hair  and  blue  eyes — you  yourself  have  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  as  I  had  when  I  was  young — the  strong  and  handsome 
Spanish  Jew  ;  the  stunted  Polish  Jew.  Nowhere  yet  have  I  seen, 
nowhere  can  be  seen,  any  Jew  without  that  stamp  upon  his  face.” 

“  Yet  I  was  always  taught  ” — Francesca  objected  again,  but 
feebly. 

“Yes,  yes;  I  have  answered  that,  and  now  I  will  show  you  the 
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seal.  With  your  own  eyes  you  shall  see  how  plainly  it  is  set 
upon  your  forehead  so  that  all  the  world  can  read.  It  is  a  sign 
of  pride  and  exultation  if  you  choose  to  make  it  so.  It  is  a  sign 
of  shame  if  you  choose  to  make  it  so.  Now  get  up.”  Francesca 
obeyed.  “Stand  before  that  looking-glass” — there  was  one  over 
the  mantel-shelf.  He  looked  at  the  girl  whom  both  had  forgotten. 
She  was  still  bending  over  the  teacups,  idly  playing  with  a  spoon, 
her  thoughts  far  away  from  the  discourse,  like  the  thoughts  of  a 
boy  in  church.  “Nelly,  child,  you  have  not  been  listening.  Your 
mind  is  with  your  heart.  But  my  talk  was  for  Francesca.  Stand 
up,  my  dear,  and  place  yourself  with  Francesca  before  the  glass. 
So  ;  now  look,  Francesca.” 

“  Why,”  cried  Nelly,  obeying.  “  It’s  wonderful !  Oh,  she’s 
just  like  you,  Emanuel !  Push  your  hair  back  a  little.  It’s 
wonderful  !  She  is  as  like  you  as  two  pins  !  I  never  saw  such  a 
likeness.  She  might  be  your  daughter.” 

“And  she  might  be  your  sister,  Nelly,  from  her  likeness  to 
you.  What  do  you  see,  Francesca  ?” 

“I  see  an  Oriental  look  common  to  all  three  faces.  I  have 
seen  such  a  look  in  the  faces  of  Arabs  at  Damascus  and  at  Cairo. 
We  are  all  Orientals.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Moors  of  Tangiers. 
Yet  you  do  not  count  the  Moors  as  your  People.” 

“  As  for  me,  I  see  the  Seal  of  the  Chosen  People.  If  the  word 
Jewess  was  written  on  your  forehead  in  plain  character,  it  could 
not  be  more  distinct.” 

“  What  is  it  like,  your  Seal  ?” 

“On  the  common  face  it  is  a  common  sign.  It  is  stamped  on 
lips,  on  nose,  or  on  eyes.  On  such  a  face  as  yours,  Francesca,  it 
is  neither  on  your  lips  nor  in  your  eyes.  I  cannot  say  what  it  is 
or  where  it  is.  But  on  your  face,  as  on  mine,  the  Lord  has  set 
His  mark.” 

“Of  course  everybody  can  see  it,”  said  Nelly;  “we  have  all 
known  it  from  the  very  first.” 

Then  suddenly — Lo  ! — a  miracle  ! 

For  at  that  moment  Francesca  saw,  with  her  own  eyes,  what 
she  had  never  seen  before,  plainly  set  upon  her  own  face,  the 
Seal  of  her  own  People!  Was  this  man  a  magician  who  could 
not  only  read  her  mind  and  fill  her  with  new  thoughts,  but  could 
also  reveal  to  her  the  thing  that  had  been  hidden  from  her  birth? 
Nay,  it  became  revealed  to  her  as  a  Seal  of  Glory.  For  the 
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simulacrum  of  her  face  in  the  glass  changed,  it  seemed  lit  up  with 
a  new  brightness;  a  new  joy  danced  in  her  eyes;  a  new  dignity 
sat  upon  her  forehead;  a  new  smile  lay  upon  her  lips;  a  new  and 
softer  glow  lay  upon  her  cheek. 

“Oh!”  she  cried,  catching  Emanuel  by  the  hand.  “  What  have 
you  done?  what  have  you  said?  Oh,  I  see  it — I  sec  it!  Oh,  why 
have  I  never  seen  it  before?  Emanuel,  it  brightens  iny  face  it 
lifts  my  heart!  Emanuel,  what  have  you  done?” 

“I  have  shown  you  that  you  are  a  daughter  of  the  People  who 
have  been  led  at  their  darkest  always  by  the  Pillar  of  Fire.  Some¬ 
thing  of  that  Divine  light  lingers  as  it  falls  upon  some  of  our  faces. 
It  lies  on  yours,  child;  you  are  glorified  by  its  presence.  Fran¬ 
cesca,  are  you  still  ashamed?” 

“  No — no — no !”  she  replied,  the  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes. 
“I  shall  never  be  ashamed  again.  Oh,  my  heart  is  full!  What 
shall  I  say  to  my  mother?  Oh,  what  have  you  done  for  me, 
Emanuel?  what  have  you  done  for  me?” 

“  I  have  given  you  back  to  your  own  People,”  he  repeated. 
“  Henceforth  you  shall  be  no  more  alone.  I  do  not  expect,  child, 
that  you  will  return  to  the  Synagogue  which  you  have  never 
known.  You  will  marry  a  Christian.”  Francesca  shook  her  head. 
“Yes,  it  is  your  fate.  You  will  marry  Harold.  But  you  must 
remember  always  that  you  are  one  of  Us;  you  must  never  be 
ashamed  of  us;  you  must  think  the  best  of  us;  when  you  next 
go  among  the  poor  degenerate  children  of  Persecution,  you  must 
think  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong  and  the  type  from  which 
they  are  descended.  Daughter” — he  held  out  both  his  hands, 
and  his  eyes  filled  and  his  sight  was  dim — “  come  back — come 
back  to  your  own  People.  You  will  not  return  to  the  Ancient 
Faith,  but  you  must  learn  to  love  the  Ancient  Race,  even  in  its 
poorest  and  meanest  children.” 

She  took  his  hands.  “Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  will  learn  to  respect 
the  People.  Why  is  the  world  so  full  of  contempt  for  Us — for 
Us?”  she  repeated.  “  We  are  a  great  People.  The  world  owes 
everything  to  Us — to  Us!  Why  has  it  come  to  despise  Us — Us? 
Emanuel,  I  will  learn  to  love  my  own  People.  I  must  think  about 
it  all.  It  is  too  much  to  learn  all  in  a  moment — all  in  one  morn¬ 
ing.  But  oh  !  I  have  seen  the  Seal,  and  the  Splendor  and  the 
Glory  of  the  Seal.” 

Emanuel  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  as  if  with  a  benediction. 
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Then  he  went  out  of  the  room  softly,  shutting  the  door  after 
him. 

Francesca  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
her  heart  beating,  her  face  aglow,  filled  with  new  thoughts  and 
new  interests. 

Nelly  began  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  washing  up  the  break¬ 
fast  things  vigorously.  She  said  nothing  to  Francesca  until  her 
task  was  finished. 

“Come,”  she  said;  “you  must  not  sit  there  all  the  morning, 
Francesca.  Why,  he’s  only  told  you  what  we  knew  all  along. 
Clara  knew  it;  I  knew  it;  father  knew  it.” 

“But  I  did  not  know  it,  Nell}7.”  Francesca  rose  with  a  tearful 
smile.  “  And  perhaps  I  am,  after  all,  the  chief  person  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.” 

“Oh,  of  course.  And  now,  Francesca — oh  !  I’ve  been  burning 
to  speak.  I  thought  he  would  never  go.  I  must  tell  you.  Fran¬ 
cesca,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind.  I  can’t  live  without  my  boy.  I 
have  forgiven  him — -it  is  all  settled.  Oh,  Francesca” — for  her 
face  was  coldly  preoccupied — “you  don’t  care  a  bit.  I  did  think, 
after  last  night,  you  would  have  cared.  Oh  !  you’d  rather  go  on 
listening  to  his  sermon.” 

“No,  no,  Nelly.”  Francesca  returned  to  the  parlor  and  the 
breakfast-tray,  and  to  Nelly’s  love-story.  “  Let  us  talk  about  it. 
Only,  you  see,  I  was  thinking — I  vvas  thinking  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Captivity  and  the  Royal  House  of  David.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  Splendor  and  the  Glory  of  the  Seal.  I  was  looking  upward, 
Nelly,  at  the  Pillar  of  Fire.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


“Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  Wheel’’ 

While  Francesca  was  thus  receiving  readmission  to  her  own 
People,  her  mother  at  the  same  moment  was  experiencing  a 
transformation  no  less  startling.  Anybody  at  any  time  might 
have  told  the  girl  that  she  was  of  Jewish  descent;  her  mother 
might  have  confessed  the  perhaps  laudable  deception  she  had 
practised.  This  was  a  thing  that  might  happen  at  any  moment. 
But  such  an  accident  as  now  happened  to  this  unfortunate  lady 
was  very  much  less  likely.  Such  a  thing  can  only  happen  in  the 
case  of  one  who  has  a  blind  confidence  in  her  own  security.  “  No 
one  can  get  at  my  treasure,”  said  Dives,  in  a  former  age.  “  It 
lies  in  that  wooden  chest.  Look  at  the  thickness  of  the  sides ; 
look  at  the  solidity ;  look  at  the  strong  clamps  of  iron  that  secure 
it,  and  the  padlocks  three  which  keep  it  shut.”  Then  came  along 
the  crafty  robber  unexpected,  with  a  little  file — nothing  but  that 
— and  alas!  good  Dives,  where  on  the  morrow  was  thy  treasure? 
The  modern  Dives  says,  in  these  days,  “  My  fortune  is  quite  safe 
because  it  is  all  invested  in  shares  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Bang¬ 
kok.”  Alas!  the  Royal  Bank  of  Bangkok  explodes.  Where, 
dear  Dives,  is  now  thy  fortune? 

Madame  Elveda  was  about  to  begin  her  morning’s  work.  She 
opened  her  letters  at  ten,  and  at  eleven  her  private  secretary — a 
young  lady  who  understood  both  short-hand  and  the  type-writer 
— would  arrive  to  take  her  part  in  the  correspondence.  The  let¬ 
ters  of  the  morning  lay,  as  usual,  in  a  pile  upon  the  blotting-pad. 
Besi'de  them  were  the  proofs  of  her  newest  article,  written  for  one 
of  the  most  “  thoughtful  ”  of  the  reviews  ;  it  was  that  very  re¬ 
markable  paper  which  appeared  this  very  year,  in  the  January 
Number,  on  “Some  Minor  Aspects  of  the  Woman  Question.” 
People  talked  about  it  for  a  whole  day  and  a  half.  They  then 
forgot  all  about  it,  and  that  article  is  as  if  it  never  had  been  writ- 
ten,  which  is  the  way  with  every  magazine  article.  Madame  El- 
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veda  looked  over  her  list  of  engagements  for  the  day — one  at  noon, 
one  at  half-past  twelve,  three  for  luncheon,  and  a  few  “  well-chosen 
words”  to  be  said  after  that  banquet,  two  more  in  the  afternoon. 
Madame  Elveda  was  not  one  of  those  people  who  can  be  crushed 
with  the  weight  of  engagements.  She  loved  the  swing  and  bustle 
of  work.  The  Cause  had  a  thousand  and  one  branches.  If  en¬ 
gagements  can  prove  anything,  it  was  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Every  day  more  women  of  light  and  leading  were  ques¬ 
tioning  and  arguing  and  coming  in.  At  least  so  it  seemed  to  the 
Leader,  as  it  always  seems  to  every  one  actively  engaged  in  fur¬ 
thering  any  object.  To  make  a  racket  is  the  first  thing  necessary ; 
to  keep  it  up,  the  second  thing,  and  the  third  thing,  and  every¬ 
thing  after.  Madame  Elveda,  by  means  of  her  secretaries,  her 
speeches,  her  articles,  and  her  societies,  kept  up  the  racket  con¬ 
tinuously. 

This  morning,  quite  forgetting  that  pride  goes  before  a  fall, 
the  Iligh-priestess  of  this  great  Cause  lay  back  in  her  chair,  re¬ 
flecting  upon  her  own  greatness.  She,  and  she  alone,  had  been 
able  to  bring  together  all  the  various  associations.  She  alone  was 
able  to  keep  the  secretaries  from  flying  at  each  other’s  throats. 
Everything  promised  well.  Her  own  position  was  assured;  she 
was  a  power  in  society— that  is,  in  certain  circles  of  society.  Had 
she  put  her  thoughts  into  words,  she  might  have  said,  “  I  am  the 
leader  of  the  greatest  social  revolution  ever  attempted.  I  shall 
become  in  history  the  woman  who  lifted  her  sex  to  equality  abso¬ 
lute  with  man.  Nothing  greater  has  ever  been  achieved  by  any 
woman  since  the  world  began.  I  am  the  woman  who  is  fated  to 
overthrow  the  order  that  has  reigned  from  time  immemorial,  in 
which  man  has  been  the  master.  No  woman  has  ever  yet  risen 
to  such  greatness.  What  is  a  queen,  an  empress,  a  poet,  a  singer, 
an  actress,  a  heroine — what  is  Helen  of  flroy,  what  is  Cleopatra, 
what  is  Joan  of  Arc,  beside  such  a  woman?” 

Then,  such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  she  began  to  think  of  the  solid¬ 
ity  and  stability  of  her  position.  Her  wealth  was  unbounded  ; 
her  reputation  assured.  Her  physical  and  mental  health  stronger 
than  ever;  she  was  still  in  the  full  strength  of  all  her  powers,  at 
forty-three  one  does  not  even  begin  to  think  of  decline.  Hei  eyes 
fell  with  satisfaction  upon  the  solid  furniture  of  her  library;  upon 
her  books  in  solid  binding;  upon  her  massive  table;  upon  her 
massive  chairs;  upon  the  thick  carpet  and  the  heavy  curtains, 
12 
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even  upon  her  own  dress,  and  her  rings,  and  her  chains  of  gold ; 
and  even  upon  the  ponderous  clock  upou  the  mantel-shelf,  that 
ticked  heavily  and  solidly ;  everything  together  combined  to  im¬ 
press  upon  her  not  unwilling  mind  the  stability  of  her  position. 
“O  King,  live  forever!”  cried  the  courtiers.  Looking  around 
him  on  the  solid  pillars  of  his  palace — Slmshan  possessed  very 
solid  structures — with  the  purple  hangings,  his  own  rich  garments, 
the  golden  crown,  the  golden  plates  and  cups,  the  solid  mass  of 
guards,  the  King — was  it  wonderful  ? — believed  that  he  really  was 
going  to  live  forever. 

Every  moralist  has  observed  that  those  (happily)  rare  moments 
when  the  soul  is  at  perfect  rest  and  tranquillity,  and  perfectly  well 
satisfied  with  itself,  and  perfectly  assured  about  its  own  future, 
portend  impending  misfortune.  Hasten  at  such  times,  my  breth¬ 
ren,  to  avert  this  disaster.  Throw  a  ring  into  the  sea ;  give 
money  to  street  beggars;  subscribe  to  bogus  charities;  get  rid  of 
some  of  your  vaulting  vanity,  your  inordinate  self-respect ;  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  you  are  a  man,  and  therefore  weak ;  a  mortal,  and 
therefore  vulnerable;  confess  that  your  reviewer,  yesterday  a  fool 
and  a  scoundrel,  is  to-day  a  Solomon — a  Solomon  come  to  the 
judgment-seat.  So  far  all  are  agreed.  But  there  is  another  ob¬ 
servation  to  be  made.  In  these  times  of  perfect  happiness  there 
is  always  heard  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  brain  a  voice  which 
whispers  truths  which  one  would  gladly  forget.  Thus  in  this 
lady’s  brain  a  voice  whispered  low,  but  clear  and  distinct,  “You 
are  a  great  Leader  of  a  great  Cause.  Do  not  forget  that  your 
money  was  made  in  bacon  and' pork  and  biscuit.  Do  not  forget 
that  you  are  not,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  a  Spanish  Moor,  but  an 
apostate  Jewess  —  a  Jewess  —  for  all  the  world  to  see!”  And 
then  she  heard  another  voice — it  was  the  voice  of  her  husband, 
but  stern,  terrible — and  it  cried,  “  The  Law  of  the  Lord  !  The 
Law  of  the  Lord  !  They  shall  be  cast  down  who  try  to  break 
the  Law  of  the  Lord  !” 

What  followed  was,  no  doubt,  coincidence. 

Among  the  letters  lying  before  her  was  a  large,  official¬ 
looking  letter,  with  a  French  stamp  and  a  post-mark  of  Paris. 
She  picked  it  out  from  the  rest  and  opened  it  with  a  paper- 
knife. 

It  was  headed,  “Prefecture  de  Police.  Directeur  de  la  Surete 
Generale.”  It  was  in  French,  as  was  also  the  document  which  it 
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contained.  Rendered  into  English,  the  following  were  the  con¬ 
tents  of  these  two  appalling  letters: 

“  Madame, — I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  a  copy 
of  a  letter  found  on  the  table  of  the  nomine  Achille  Desjardins, 
avoue,  Rue  Nouveau  de  Petits  Champs.  The  writer  was  found 
dead  in  his  room,  killed  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the  head. 

“Receive,  Madame,  the  assurance  of  my  profound  consider- 
ati°n,  Belleau,  Commissaire  de  Police .” 

Achille  Desjardins  a  suicide  !  Achille  Desjardins  dead — killed 
by  a  pistol-shot !  Why,  M.  Achille  Desjardins  was  her  agent — 
her  man  of  business.  He  had  been  her  agent  for  twenty  years. 
He  held  all  her  papers;  he  collected  her  Rentes;  he  sent  her  money 
as  she  wanted  it;  he  invested  the  great  sums  which  every  year 
accumulated  over  and  above  her  spending  powers.  This  man  was 
dead  ! 

A  horrible,  cold  shiver  passed  through  and  through  her.  She 
shivered  in  head  and  heart  and  limbs.  What  could  this  mean? 

It  could  mean  nothing.  The  man  could  neither  sell  anything 
of  hers,  nor  change  any  investment  of  hers,  nor  do  anything  at  all 
with  her  property.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  her  signature. 
And  she  never  disturbed  her  investments,  which  were  all  in  solid 
stock.  There  was  nothing  to  fear — nothing.  But  she  opened 
the  enclosure  with  a  beating  heart  and  a  pallid  cheek.  And  this, 
also  rendered  into  English,  is  what  the  unfortunate  Madame  El- 
veda  found  herself  reading.  This  was  the  cynical  confession  of  a 
Man  of  Pleasure  as  well  as  of  Affairs  : 

“  Madame, — It  is  a  duty — a  painful  duty — that  I  owe  to  all 
my  clients,  and  to  you  in  especial,  as  by  far  the  most  important 
and  the  richest,  to  inform  them — and  you  especially — that  the 
whole  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  my  management  by  them — and 
by  you  in  especial — have  totally  vanished.”  Here  Madame  Elveda 
laid  down  the  letter  and  looked  around.  The  solidity  of  the  fur¬ 
niture — and,  above  all,  the  size  of  the  library  table — seemed  to 
reassure  her,  for  she  smiled  incredulously  and  resumed  the  letter 
— “have  totally  vanished.”  “Mine,”  she  thought,  “could  not 
vanish,  because  my  signature  was  wanting  before  anything  could 
be  touched” — “  have  totally  vanished — have,  in  fact,  been  wholly 
lost,  squandered,  and  gambled  away.”  “  Not  mine,”  she  said, 
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“not  mine.”  “Your  very  large  fortune — quite  the  largest  in 
France  for  a  lady— has  given  me  a  great  many  years  of  pleasure 
and  excitement.  With  forty  or  fifty  million  francs  one  can  go 
on  for  a  long  time,  even  against  persistent  bad-luck  in  operations 
on  the  Bourse.  I  may  confess,  to  save  further  investigation 
which  would  cost  a  great  deal,  and  would  reveal  nothing  but  what 
any  reasonable  person  would  expect — that  I  was  born  with  prince¬ 
ly  appetites  and  tastes,  but  without  the  means  of  gratifying  them, 
until  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  win  your  confidence.  Madame,  that 
confidence  has  been  rewarded  by  a  respect  for  you  only  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  my  colossal  desires.  You,  and  you  alone  for  my  other 
clients  are  few  and  poor — have  enabled  me  to  gratify  every  taste 
that  a  man  still  young  could  form — 

“  1  L’aurore  de  la  vie 

Appartient  mix  Amours.’ 

“  I  have  cultivated  the  Parisian  Art  of  Luxury  with  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  Nero.  It  is  impossible  for  roe  at  this  moment,  which 
is  so  near  my  last,  when  Arithmetic  would  be  an  incongruous  in¬ 
truder,  to  calculate  how  many  millions  have  been  consecrated  to 
my  Pleasures.  I  can  hardly  expect  that  any  lady  would  be  able 
to  understand  the  rapture  of  such  a  life  as  I  have  been  enabled  to 
spend.  For  my  own  part,  in  looking  back  I  tremble  to  think  of 
the  narrow  and  unsatisfied  life  I  should  have  led  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unsuspected  possession  of  your  millions.”  “  My  millions  ! 
repeated  Madame  Elveda,  with  a  white  face.  “  Possession  of  my 
millions!”  “And  at  this,  the  last  moment  of  my  life,  I  look 
back  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction  to  the  happy  and  exceptional 
chance  of  being  able  for  twenty  years  to  employ  your  millions  to 
the  gratification  of  my  own  tastes.  How  miserable  must  be  the 
lot  of  those — there  must  be  thousands  of  them — who  have  no 
such  resources,  and  must  needs  look  on,  through  the  closed  win¬ 
dows,  at  the  Banquet  of  Life!  Noble  Banquet!  Happy  Life! 
For  twenty  years  I  have  sat,  a  happy  convive,  at  that  feast.  1 
have  invited  many  to  sit  with  me.  I  have  been  happy  myself, 
and  the  cause  of  happiness  in  others.  At  last  I  rise  against  my 
will.  I  would  continue,  but  I  cannot — 


“  ‘Mais  quand  on  n’est  plus  propre  it  rein, 
L’ou  se  retive,  et  Ton  fait  bien. 

Bon  soil-,  la  compaguie.’ 
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“  My  resources — your  millions — have  come  to  an  end.  I  have 
spent,  Madame,  all  those  millions.  Nothing  remains.”  Madame 
Elveda  let  fall  the  letter  and  looked  round.  The  clear,  hard  out¬ 
lines  of  the  solid  furniture  were  blurred;  the  solid  books  in  their 
golden  rows  were  leaning  against  each  other ;  the  library  table 
bent  and  groaned  as  she  leaned  her  arm  upon  it;  it  was  as  if 
things  were  melting  away.  She  shuddered;  she  took  up  the  let¬ 
ter  and  went  on  with  the  reading,  while  her  heart  within  her  fell 
as  cold  as  stone. 

“  In  addition  to  the  banquet,  which  occupied  my  evenings,  I  en¬ 
joyed,  by  means  of  your  millions,  the  excitement  all  day  long  of 
speculation  on  the  Bourse.  Next  to  the  banquet  of  feasting, 
singing,  music,  and  love  -  making,  I  have  loved  gambling  and 
speculating.  Here  follows  the  misfortune,  the  sole  misfortune, 
of  my  life.  Although  I  have  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
game,  a  persistent  ill-luck  has  followed  me  throughout.  So  much 
has  this  been  the  case  that  five  or  six  years  ago  I  clearly  perceived 
what  the  end  would  be  unless  I  abandoned  the  pursuit.  Alas  ! 
one  can  no  more  give  up  the  Bourse  than  one  can  give  up  the 
bottle.  The  confirmed  drunkard  is  no  worse  than  the  confirmed 
speculator,  and  one  is  as  hopeless  as  the  other.  Had  it  not  been 
for  my  impossibility  of  retiring,  I  should  be  still  sitting  at  that 
banquet,  a  happy  and  contented  guest;  nay,  I  might  have  continued 
to  sit  there  all  my  life,  supposing,  which  was  probably  intended, 
your  life  would  be  longer  than  my  own.  I  continued,  therefore, 
to  play  on  the  Bourse.  A  last  the  game  has  come  to  an  end. 
I  have  sold  out  all  the  rest  of  your  stock — it  was  not  much — 
and  that  is  gone — all  is  gone.  Let  me  go,  too,  before  I  find  out 
the  misery  of  being  a  pauper,  a  bankrupt,  and  a  detected  criminal- 

“  ‘Morbleu!  ma  pipe  s’est  eteinte. 

Ne  plenrez  pas, 

Ne  pleurez  pas.’  ” 

“He  sold  out?  How  could  he  sell  out?”  asked  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim. 

“One  consideration  consoles  me  as  a  loyal  Frenchman.  This 
money  of  yours,  made  by  your  grandfather,  the  contractor,  out  of 
the  British  in  the  Peninsular  War,  by  supplying  the  bacon  which 
enabled  those  islanders  to  drive  out  our  countrymen,  has  now,  by 
my  agency,  been  scattered  in  fertilizing  showers  over  the  whole  of 
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Paris.  The  gold  of  the  enemy  lias  thus  been  made  useful  for  the 
good  of  my  countrymen. 

“As  for  you,  dear  Madame,  I  fear  that  I  can  oiler  no  conso¬ 
lation  likely  to  be  efficacious.  You  have  no  money  left,  unless 
you  have  saved  something,  which  is  not  likely,  out  of  the  amounts 
you  have  drawn.  They  were  not  large  amounts,  in  comparison 
with  the  income  at  your  disposal,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can 
have  saved  anything.”  Madame  Elveda  again  put  down  the  let¬ 
ter  and  took  her  bank-book  out  of  a  drawer.  She  saw  that  the 
amount  to  her  credit  was  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds 
only — so  much,  then,  against  destitution  —  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds  four  shillings  and  sixpence.  She  was  now 
trembling  and  shaking.  The  air  seemed  freezing.  She  could 
hardly  hold  the  letter;  the  words  ran  into  each  other. 

“You  were  quite  safe,  you  thought,  because  nothing  could  be 
sold  without  your  signature.  Quite  so.  You  forgot,  however, 
that  a  signature  may  be  imitated.  Yes,  Madame,  the  Art  of 
Imitation  —  commonly  called  Forgery  —  is  a  very  simple  thing, 
and  easily  acquired  by  any  clever  man  who  gives  his  attention  to 
learning  it.  Your  own  handwriting  is  so  clear  and  so  full  of 
character  that  it  is  most  easy  to  imitate.  It  is  also  so  distinctive 
that  everybody  thinks  he  can  recognize  it  at  a  glance.  The  more 
distinctive  the  hand,  the  more  easy  it  is  to  forge.  This  is  not 
generally  known.  As  I  have  no  further  use  for  the  fact,  I  give  it 
to  you.  It  is  my  bequest  to  you.  The  only  difficult  signatures 
are  in  that  common  weak  handwriting  which  possesses  no  charac¬ 
ter  of  distinction.  This  discovery  is  my  own.  I  repeat  that  I 
offer  it  to  you  as  some  return  for  having  permitted  me  the  un¬ 
disturbed  enjoyment  of  your  millions.  The  Art  of  Imitation 
— or  Forgery— is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Arts.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  Fine  Arts  the  finest. 

“I  do  not  ask  you,  Madame,  to  forgive  me.  It  would  be  su¬ 
perfluous.  First,  because  even  among  Christians  no  one  under 
the  rank  of  Pope  of  Rome  could  forgive  such  an  enormous  injury 
as  this — and  you  are  not  a  Christian.  Next,  because  whether  you 
do  or  not  forgive,  I  shall  never  know  and  never  care,  for  a  man 
with  his  brains  blown  out  is  beyond  any  desire  for  forgiveness, 
remorse,  regrets,  or  anything.  In  the  words  of  Voltaire — 

“  ‘Adieu,  je  vais  en  ce  pays 
D’oii  lie  reviut  point  feu  mon  p6re.’ 
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“  At  this  last  moment,  even,  I  doubt  whether  I  feel  any  remorse. 
No ;  I  do  not.  What  are  your  sufferings  at  losing  your  money 
compared  with  mine  at  having  to  leave  that  Banquet  ?  They 
cannot  be  compared  with  mine.  Alas  ! — - 

“  ‘Adieu,  pauiev,  les  vendanges  sout  faites.’ 

Many  years  ago,  when  you  intrusted  the  collection  of  your  Rentes 
to  a  grave  young  avoue  of  correct  tenue,  you  had  no  idea  that  he 
possessed  ideas  and  desires  which  were  capable  of  swallowing  even 
all  your  millions.  Had  you  only  known  !  But  I  grow  prolix. 
There  is  no  more  to  say — 

“‘De  da  tige  detacliee, 

Pauvre  feuille  dessechde, 

Oil  vas  tu?’ 

“Accept,  Madame,  the  assurance  of  my  most  profound  consid¬ 
eration.  Desjardins.” 

Madame  Elveda  read  this  communication  three  times;  and 
even  at  the  termination  of  the  third  time  she  did  not  comprehend 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  letter.  That  the  whole  of  her  fortune 
should  be  gone — lost — stolen,  was  incredible.  As  well  might  the 
Czar  of  Russia  awake  one  morning  to  hear  that  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  had  between  them  over¬ 
run  all  his  Empire.  One  who  has  been  always  rich  cannot  realize 
quickly  either  that  he  may  become  poor,  or  that  he  has  become 
poor.  The  ruined  spendthrift  does  not  at  first  comprehend  that 
lie  can  no  longer  drink  champagne  and  eat  fat  venison.  Elusks 
and  crusts,  peasen  and  beans,  oatcake  and  spring- water,  must 
henceforth  be  his  portion.  But  he  cannot  understand  this  for 
some  time,  and  he  goes  on  calling  for  champagne  until  the  waiters 
find  out  that  he  has  no  more  money,  and  no  one  will  bring  him 
any  more.  Madame  Elveda  looked  again  about  her  room — her 
solid  room,  with  its  ponderous  table,  its  massive  chairs,  its  heavy 
book-shelves,  its  serious  rows  of  books.  The  room  breathed  so¬ 
lidity,  stability,  permanence.  Was  this  room,  and  all  that  therein 
stood,  to  vanish  like  a  dream?  She  closed  her  eyes  and  thought 
of  the  solid  house,  crying  aloud  all  through  from  attic  to  base¬ 
ment,  that  here,  at  least,  was  stability.  Fortune  might  turn  her 
wheel,  but  this  room  had  no  connection  with  that  wheel,  hate 
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might  rain  disasters  upon  other  Houses — not  on  this.  What  estate 
so  absolutely  safe  as  one  whose  investments  are  all  in  Govern¬ 
ment  Stock,  and  are  never  changed  ?  One  thing  is  always  forgot¬ 
ten  when  a  House  so  prides  itself  on  its  stability.  It  is  this 
simple,  old-fashioned  rule  which  connects  human  nature  and 
property.  Where  riches  are  piled  up,  thieves  always  try  to 
break  in  and  steal.  There  are  many  ways.  Formerly  they  got 
in  at  the  window  and  lifted  the  hearth-stone,  beneath  which  lay 
the  treasure.  Now  they  forge  names  and  imitate  handwriting. 

Madame  Elveda  turned  again  to  the  official  document.  The 
writer,  the  Commissary  of  Police,  told  her  plainly  that  the  man, 
Desjardins,  her  agent  and  man  of  business,  was  dead;  he  had 
committed  suicide  after  writing  that  letter  to  her.  Then  what  he 
said  must  be  true.  The  robber  had  sealed  his  confession  with 
his  blood.  There  could  be  no  doubt  at  all. 

Yet  something  must  be  done.  She  might  place  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  a  solicitor,  with  the  certainty  that  no  good  would  re¬ 
sult.  If  all  the  money  wras  spent,  and  the  forger  dead,  what  was 
the  good  of  a  solicitor?  But  she  must  make  certain,  somehow, 
that  the  man’s  statement  was  true. 

Madame  Elveda  was  a  strong  woman,  and  a  woman  who  in 
every  earthly  chance  or  stroke  of  fate  involuntarily  and  immedi¬ 
ately  looked  forward. 

“  I  must  give  up  this  house,”  she  said  to  herself.  “  I  shall  no 
longer  be  the  Leader,  with  my  great  house  and  my  great  fortune. 
I  can  no  longer  be  Leader.  No  longer  Leader — no  longer  the 
Leader.  It  is  all  gone,  I  cannot  continue.  I  may  be  consulted 
sometimes,  I  may  be  recognized,  but  I  shall  be  no  longer  the 
Leader.  What  shall  I  be?  Only  a  poverty-stricken  widow;  a 
person  who  has  written  a  Book,  if  that  means  anything.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  will  not  be  able  to  take  from  me  my  Book.  A  person 
of  no  power  and  no  consideration.” 

That  Voice — it  was  her  husband’s — began  again,  “You  have 
always  loved  Power  above  all  earthly  things.  Because  you  tried 
to  trample  on  the  Law,  you  have  been  deprived  of  what  you 
love  the  most.  You  must  come  down  ;  you  must  follow — vou 
who  led.” 

“  They  cannot  take  the  Past  from  me,”  she  murmured,  answer¬ 
ing  the  Voice. 

“The  Past — your  Past — it  has  been  the  breaking  of  a  summer 
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ripple  on  a  granite  rock;  it  lias  been  the  beating  of  the  waters. 
You  have  accomplished  nothing.” 

“  The  world  knows  what  I  have  done.” 

“The  world  has  no  memory;  the  world  forgets  all  except 
those  who  are  fighting  in  the  arena.  You  have  yet  to  discover 
the  colossal  ingratitude  of  the  world.  Why,  you  will  have  no 
money.  You  have  separated  from  your  friends  and  your  People ; 
you  have  no  friends,  you  have  only  acquaintances;  when  you  are 
no  longer  rich  and  splendid,  but  only  a  shabby  passenger  on  the 
road,  which  of  your  acquaintances  will  recognize  you  there?” 

Madame  Elveda  roused  herself.  This  kind  of  thing  was  mad¬ 
dening.  She  got  up  and  rang  her  bell.  She  sent  for  her  house¬ 
keeper.  She  said  that  she  had  received  a  letter  which  might 
oblige  her  to  break  up  her  establishment  and  to  live  abroad  for 
some  time;  she  wanted,  therefore,  a  statement  about  her  liabil¬ 
ities,  in  order  to  pay  off  everything  at  a  moment’s  notice  if  neces¬ 
sary.  She  was  pleased  to  find  that  practically  there  were  no 
liabilities. 

She  dismissed  the  house-keeper.  She  then  gave  orders  that 
no  one  was  to  be  admitted ;  that  she  was  not  at  home.  She 
must  at  least  be  alone.  Then  she  set  herself  resolutely  to  face 
the  situation.  One  does  this  best,  whether  one  writes  a  poem  or 
calculates  how  long  the  money  will  last,  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  a  pen. 

“I  have  the  long  lease  —  seventy-five  years  to  run  —  of  this 
house,”  she  said.  “  I  might  let  it  furnished,  or  I  might  sell  the 
furniture  and  let  it  unfurnished.  The  furniture,  with  all  the 
books  and  pictures  and  things,  cost  a  good  deal.  There  is  my 
own  jewelry,  and  there  are  the  few  hundreds  in  the  bank. 
There  will  remain,  at  any  rate,  a  pittance  —  a  pittance” — she 
laughed  scornfully.  “  What  can  one  do  with  a  pittance?” 

She  was  a  strong  and  a  masterful  woman.  For  twenty  years 
she  had  gone  her  own  way  in  the  world,  alone  and  asking  for 
neither  help  nor  advice  nor  assistance.  Yet  she  would  have  been 
alone  among  women  had  she  not,  at  that  moment,  felt  that  she 
was  friendless.  There  was  but  one  man  of  all  her  friends  to 
whom  she  could  turn  at  such  a  moment;  whom  she  could  wholly 
trust  as  a  friend — the  man  whom  she  had  refused  as  a  son-in-law. 
And  in  this  disaster  he  could  be  of  no  use  to  her,  of  no  use  at  all. 
Then  she  remembered  the  words  of  her  cousin  —  not  the  hot 
12* 
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tempered  man  who  told  her  to  her  face  that  call  herself  what 
she  might,  the  boys  in  the  street  would  shout  “Jewess”  after 
her;  but  the  soft- voiced,  smooth- spoken  man,  the  man  with 
courteous  manner,  who  most  earnestly  implored  her  to  look  into 
her  affairs,  spoke  of  rumors  and  reports,  and  offered,  if  she 
wanted  advice,  to  give  her  such  advice  as  might  be  in  his  power. 
He  had  also  pointed  out  that  in  times  of  trouble  the  only  persons 
to  help,  putting  aside  paid  agents,  were  the  members  of  the 
family.  Could  she,  after  all  that  had  been  done,  when  she  had 
separated  herself  from  her  family  and  from  her  faith,  could  she 
go  to  this  cousin?  Not  to  the  other  cousin,  the  man  who  had 
insulted  her,  not  to  him;  but  to  this  courteous  man — the  man 
of  smooth  speech,  the  man  who  had  accepted  the  position  with¬ 
out  a  protest.  The  man,  apparently,  knew  something  about  her 
affairs.  What  did  he  know?  Rumors?  Reports?  How  much 
did  he  know  ?  He  had  come  to  warn  her,  and  she  had  neglected 
the  warning.  He  must  know  something.  Perhaps  out  of  all 
this  amazing  mass  of  forgeries  something  might  be  saved ;  when 
a  great  ship  is  broken  up  even  the  shattered  planks  are  worth  sell¬ 
ing.  This  man  must  know  something. 

It  was  no  time  for  considering  pride  and  the  bitterness  of  sur¬ 
render.  Madame  Elveda  made  up  her  mind  that  her  cousin  was 
the  only  man  who  could  advise  at  this  juncture.  She  would  go 
to  him.  “You  are  my  cousin,”  she  would  say.  “You  offered  to 
advise  me  if  I  ever  wanted  advice.  Advise  me  now.  You  warned 
me  to  look  into  my  affairs.  I  have  neglected  your  advice ;  now 
read  this  letter  and  advise  me.  If  you  can  help  me  or  advise  me, 
I  shall  be  grateful.”  She  remembered  that  in  her  safe  lay  a  bundle 
of  documents,  some  of  them  never  disturbed  since  her  marriage, 
among  which  was  a  schedule  of  all  her  investments.  She  ordered 
her  carriage,  she  took  out  this  bundle  of  documents,  and  she 
went  to  her  room  to  put  on  her  bonnet. 

Then  she  remembered  her  daughter.  “  Poor  Francesca  !”  she 
sighed.  “  It  matters  nothing  now,  whether  she  takes  up  the 
Cause  or  not.  It  would  have  been  better  for  her  had  she  married 
Harold.” 

She  got  into  her  carriage — calm  and  cold  as  usual  to  outward 
show. 

“  To  Mortimer  Street,  Regent  Street — Mr.  Angelo’s.” 


CHAPTER  XXV 


“ Change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

“  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  Francesca,  the  only  letter 
you  have  written  to  me  since  you  came  here — the  only  letter. 
Faithless !” 

“Forgive  me,  Harold.  I  have  broken  my  promise,  I  know.  I 
promised  I  would  go  on  writing  as  I  used  to  do,  but — ” 

“But  what,  Francesca?  Have  I  unwittingly  offended?” 

“No,  no;  how  could  you  offend  me,  Harold?  We  are  only 
offended  with  people  whom  we  do  not  trust.  It  is — how  long? — 
a  fortnight  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  Many  things  may  happen 
in  a  fortnight.  Oh,  how  many  things  have  happened  to  me  !  I 
have  so  much  to  tell,  and  yet  I  find  it  so  hard  to  tell  anything.” 

“Tell  me  what  you  like,  Francesca.  Let  us  get  out  of  this 
little  box  of  a  room.”  They  were  in  the  little  parlor-music-break- 
fast-dining-study-studio  room,  and  it  was  about  seven  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  but  Nelly  had  no  pupils.  “Let  us  get  where  we  can  talk.  I 
observed  through  the  back  door  a  large  and  pleasantly  airy  burial- 
ground.  Shall  we  go  and  sit  among  the  tombs  ?” 

“  Come  into  the  garden.  Emanuel  will  be  there  presently. 
AVe  walk  there  every  evening.  In  the  mornings,  if  it  is  fine,  the 
garden  is  his  workshop.  He  loves  to  sit  in  the  sun.  But,  indeed, 
it  is  not  much  bigger  than  this  room.” 

“It  is  a  little  brighter,  anyhow,”  said  Harold,  in  the  garden. 
“  How  wonderfully  such  a  little  slip  of  ground  as  this,  with  its 
creepers  and  vines  and  green  leaves,  light  up  these  little  ordinary 
gray-brick  houses !  There  may  be  romance  even  in  such  a  com¬ 
monplace  street  as  this.  To  be  sure,  you  are  here,  which  ought 
to  be  romance  enough  for  me.” 

“  There  is  romance  in  this  very  house.  For  here  lives  a  girl  in 
love  with  a  young  man.  It  is  the  play  of  Juliet  and  Romeo. 
Juliet  ought  not  to  think  of  Romeo,  because  he  belongs  to  another 
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faction.  Juliet’s  father  is  a  very  strict  follower  of  his  own  fac¬ 
tion.  Juliet  will  be  cut  off  from  all  her  people  of  that  faction  if 
she  marries  Romeo.  Juliet  is  completely  bound  and  chained  by 
love  for  Romeo.  Unfortunately,  all  the  romance  is  on  her  side, 
because  Romeo  isn’t  worth  her.  Romeo  is  a  vulgar,  conceited, 
and  selfish  young  man.  But  she  loves  him  and  worships  him, 
and  she  will  be  his  slave.  That  seems  to  be  all  the  happiness 
she  desires.” 

“  Have  we  factions  here — Capulets  and  Montagus  ?” 

“  There  are  Jews  and  Christians.  What  else  is  wanted  to  make 
a  faction  ?  If  she  marries  him  she  must  leave  her  People  and  her 
friends.  She  will  be  a  castaway.  Yet  she  will  marry  him — I  am 
sure  she  will.  Harold,  I  begin  to  think  that  love  is  a  terrible 
passion  —  it  makes  people  do  the  most  foolish  and  the  most 
wonderful  things.” 

“  It  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  passion,”  said  Harold,  gravely.  “  Let 
us  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it.” 

“  Nelly  loves  this  man  ” — Francesca  apparently  did  not  appreci¬ 
ate  the  humor  of  this  remark,  for  she  went  on,  gravely  consider¬ 
ing  Nelly’s  case — “  she  loves  this  little  Clerk,  and  she  will  give  up 
everything  for  him,  father,  cousins,  friends  —  everything.  And 
for  her  he  gives  up  nothing.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Harold,  “  you  exaggerate  the  superiority  of  the 
young  lady.  My  own  experience,  which  is  limited,  in  a  matter  so 
delicate,  rather  teaches  me  that  like  mates  with  like.  I  should 
think  that  she  will  not  be  so  much  pained  as  you  are  by  the  vul¬ 
garity,  and  will  accept  the  selfishness  as  part  of  man’s  nature. 
Give  the  average  man  the  chance — that  is,  power  over  anybody — 
and  he  becomes  selfish  naturally  and  immediately.  And  so  you 
amuse  yourself  with  watching  a  love-story  ?” 

“  I  do  a  great  deal  more.  Harold,  I  am  very  glad  I  came  here 
— you  know  it  was  Clara’s  suggestion.  She  wanted  to  take  me 
away  from  my  own  room  and  my  own  thoughts.  I  had  grown  un¬ 
happy.  I  know  not  why.  The  old  things  pleased  me  no  longer. 
Something  jarred.  I  was  out  of  sympathy  with  my  mother — and 
everything.  Oh,  it  has  been  the  greatest  possible  change !  No 
one  would  believe  that  such  a  change  could  have  fallen  upon  one. 
I  wonder  if  it  will  last.” 

“What  kind  of  change  has  it  been?”  Harold  asked,  seri¬ 
ously. 
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“  I  understand  so  much  more,  to  begin  with.  You  see,  Harold, 
you  know  us  so  well  that  you  can  understand — we  have  had  no 
ties  to  connect  us  with  the  world.  My  mother  severed  all  those 
ties  when  she  left  my  father:  so  that  the  whole  world  has  been  to 
me  like  a  masquerade  played  below  the  hotel  windows  for  my 
amusement.  I  never  found  out  how  unreal  things  were  until 
you,"  she  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  went  on  frankly, 
meeting  his  eyes — “  until  you  put  a  question  to  me,  which  made 
me — afterwards — ask  myself  all  kinds  of  questions.” 

“  I  am  devoutly  grateful  then,”  said  Harold. 

“  Another  reason  was  the  fact  that  we  are  so  horribly  rich — 
that  separates  us  from  everybody  else.  Other  rich  people  have 
estates,  lands,  relations,  dependents,  tenants,  laborers — all  kinds 
of  responsibilities  and  duties  and  obligations.  They  are  bound  to 
the  land  and  to  the  people.  We  have  got  just  a  massive  lump  of 
gold,  which  is  alive,  and  grows  like  a  tree,  only  without  any 
beauty.  It  is  bulbous  in  shape,  and  puts  forth  every  year  new 
bulbs;  we  cut  off  two  or  three  and  leave  the  rest,  fresh  bulbous 
growths  every  year.  When  will  it  stop  ?” 

It  had  stopped  that  very  day,  only  Francesca  knew  it  not.  At 
that  very  moment  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo ‘was  speeding  on  his  way 
to  Paris,  to  make  such  inquiries  as  might  be  possible  to  save 
something  out  of  the  wreck. 

“Responsibilities  may  easily  be  assumed,  Francesca.” 

“Yes,  if  you  know  things.  Not  if  you  are  outside  the  world. 
Why,  Harold,  I  have  been  nearly  four  years  in  England,  and  I 
know  nothing.  I  have  been  three  years  at  Newnham,  yet  English 
life — all  of  it — from  the  Queen  to  the  pauper,  has  been  utterly  un¬ 
known  to  me,  till  I  came  here  and  saw,  with  my  own  eyes,  the 
world  that  works.” 

“Again,  I  am  devoutly  grateful.  There  is  nothing  I  have 
wished  for  you  so  much,  Francesca,  as  that  you  should  escape 
from  your  hot-house  and  understand  the  world  of  actuality,  not 
that  of  theory.” 

“  And  then  there  is  more  in  this  house  than  a  love-story. 
There  is  a  Prophet  here  as  well.” 

“You  mean  Emanuel.  Yes,  Francesca,  if  great  thoughts  make 
a  Prophet,  Emanuel  is  a  Prophet.  Hoes  he  make  your  heart  to 
glow,  and  your  cheek  to  burn,  and  your  pulse  to  beat,  Francesca, 
when  he  talks  to  you  ?” 
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“Oh,  I  have  never  seen  a  man  like  him — I  have  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  man  !  I  come  into  the  garden  in  the  morning,  while 
he  works  at  his  panel,  and  he  talks  to  me.  He  reads  my 
thoughts ;  he  knows  what  I  want  him  to  tell  me.  He  speaks  of 
the  greatness  of  Israel,  his  country,  and  ” — she  checked  herself — 
“the  glories  of  his  people  ;  the  freedom  of  him  who  works  with 
his  hands;  the  contempt  of  riches.  There  is  really  —  though 
nobody  would  believe  it — one  man  in  the  world  who  wants  no 
money.  When  he  talks  I  am  lifted  out  of  myself.  I  forget 
everything.  I  know  not  where  I  am  until  he  stops,  and  I  return 
to  earth  again.” 

“  He  is  a  Prophet,  Francesca.  He  should  have  been  a  great 
chemist  but  for  some  domestic  sorrow  that  drove  him  abroad. 
His  heart  is  made  for  love,  and  he  is  a  lonely  man.  Therefore  he 
is  restless,  and  cannot  stay  long  in  one  place.  He  has  come  over 
here  in  order  to  communicate  some  wonderful  secret — I  know  not 
what.  It  may  be  a  chemical  discovery ;  it  may  be  a  philosophic 
maxim.  Well,  it  is  not  his  discovery  that  I  want,  but  his  conver¬ 
sation.  I  think  when  he  goes  away  again  that  I  shall  go  with 
him  for  a  while.  He  shall  carve  in  wood,  and  I  will  learn  some 
other  useful  craft — the  mending  of  shoes,  say — so  that  we  shall 
keep  ourselves,  if  only  on  a  modest  crust,  and  wander  from  place 
to  place,  making  observations.  You  should  have  heard  the 
observations  he  made  when  he  travelled  with  me  up  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates!  If  I  had  only  written  them  down  every 
evening !” 

“  I  wish  he  would  take  me,  too,”  said  Francesca.  “  I  should 
like  nothing  better.  I  am  strong,  I  can  walk,  or  perhaps  you 
would  let  me  have  a  donkey.  And  I  will  learn  some  useful  craft 
for  my  own  maintenance — sav,  the  stringing  of  beads.  And  we 
will  make  him  talk  to  us  all  day  long.” 

“  We  will  all  three  go  away  together.  We  will  have  a  splendid 
time,  and  we  will  never  come  back.  We  will  wander  among  the 
Arabs.  You  have  been  with  them,  so  have  I,  so  has  Emanuel. 
I  will  become — with  you — a  son  of  Ishmael.” 

“  There  are  other  strange  creatures  in  this  strange  place, 
Harold.  There  is  a  gentleman  —  I  mean  really  a  gentleman — 
who  has  been  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  and  is  now  editor  of  a 
labor  paper.  Emanuel  knows  him  too.  He  publishes  every  week 
a  paper  for  working-men,  which,  if  they  would  only  read  it  and 
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obey,  would  turn  the  working  world  into  a  Garden  of  Eden.  He 
is  half  sailor,  half  editor.  His  eyes  look  far  off,  like  a  sailor’s,  his 
fingers  are  inky,  like  an  editor’s;  he  is  a  gentle  creature,  like  a 
sailor,  and  he  has  a  horrible  wife.  Perhaps  all  editors  do  not 
have  horrible  wives.  This  dreadful  person  gets  drunk  every  day. 
Sometimes  she  opens  the  window  and  screams  ;  sometimes  she 
rolls  about  the  floor  and  screams.  Her  husband  only  says  that 
he  wanted  to  have  the  common  lot,  and  that  he  has  got  it.  His 
son  is  Nelly’s  lover ;  but  between  father  and  son — what  a  differ¬ 
ence  !” 

“You  shall  take  me  to  see  this  converted  sailor.  Is  he  a 
Socialist  ?” 

“No;  he  only  preaches  to  working-men  righteousness  and 
truth  and  unselfishness.  They  are  not  popular  doctrines,  and,  in 
fact,  nobody  heeds  him.  Perhaps,”  said  Francesca,  not  often 
satirical,  “  these  qualities  are  too  common  about  here  to  want  any 
advocacy.” 

“Doubtless,”  said  Harold.  “Everywhere  these  things  are 
weeds.  Hence  the  universal  happiness.” 

“  I  like  him,  Harold.  He  is  such  a  gentle,  kindly  creature, 
with  manners  almost  as  good  as  Emanuel’s.” 

“Emanuel  is,  if  he  pleases,  a  Grandee  of  Spain.  He  inherits 
hundreds  of  years  of  good  manners.” 

They  were  walking  up  and  down  the  narrow  garden.  Francesca 
at  this  point  stopped  suddenly.  Naturally,  therefore,  her  com¬ 
panion  stopped  as  well. 

“Harold,  Emanuel  not  only  taught  me  things  that  I  can  never 
forget,  but  he  has  told  me  something  besides  that  will  —  that 
must — change  the  whole  current  of  my  future  life.” 

“  What  is  that  ?” 

“  Turn  round,  Harold.  Stand  opposite  to  me,  face  to  face. 
Will  you  answer  one  question  truly  ?” 

“Truly,  Francesca.”  He  stood  as  she  desired. 

“Harold,  you  have  known  me  a  long  time;  we  have  been  great 
friends  always.  Tell  me,  to  what  Race,  what  People,  do  I  be¬ 
long  ?” 

He  hesitated.  “You  have  told  me  yourself,  often.” 

“  Let  me  hear  the  truth,”  she  repeated. 

“  Then,  you  are  a  Jewess.” 

“You  have  known  that  all  along?” 
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“  All  along  from  the  very  beginning.  From  the  time  when  you 
were  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  so.” 

“And  you  have  known  all  along  that  we  have  called  ourselves 
Spanish  Moors?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  ashamed !  Why  did  my  mother  invent  that 
story  ?” 

“Do  not  think  hard  things  about  your  mother,  Francesca. 
She  separated  from  her  husband.  She  would  not  obey  him.  Fou 
told  me  this  yourself.  Therefore,  she  separated  from  all  her  Peo¬ 
ple.  She  went  so  far  as  to  deny  them.  She  would  not  even  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  she  was  a  Jewess.  She  called  you — if  not  herself 
— a  Moor  by  descent.  She  said  your  father  was  a  Spanish  Moor ; 
that  would  account  for  the  Oriental  type  of  your  face.” 

“  I  never  knew  till  yesterday.” 

“  Of  course  you  did  not  know.  You  so  frankly  believed  in  the 
story — you  were  so  proud  of  it — that  no  one  dared  to  tell  you 
the  truth.  Besides,  it  was  your  mother’s  wish  that  you  should 
be  kept  in  ignorance.” 

“  You  knew — everybody  knew — the  people  who  come  to  the 
house,  the  girls  at  Newnham.  Oh,  what  must  they  think  of  me? 
I  am  ashamed,  Harold.  I  feel  as  if  I  never  could  go  back  to 
those  people.  I  am  sick  with  shame.  How  did  you  know  me?” 

“  By  your  face.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  face,  Francesca,  and  it  is 
in  no  way  disfigured,  believe  me,  by  the  Seal  of  your  People, 
which  glorifies  it.” 

“  Emanuel  told  me.  Yesterday — only  yesterday.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  learned  the  truth.  I  am  a  Jewess. 
We  stood  before  the  glass,  Nelly  and  I,  and  I  saw,  all  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  like  a  revelation,  what  you  call  the  Seal  of  the  People. 
Oh,  there  is  no  doubt !  I  saw  it  all  over  my  face.  But  it  shone 
like  a  glory,  Harold.” 

“  Why  should  it  not  be  a  Glory  ?” 

“Emanuel  is  teaching  mo  to  be  proud  of  my  race — as  proud  as 
he  is  himself — I  have  seen  their  worship — before  I  learned  the 
truth — their  worship  of  rejoicing  and  of  praise.  It  moved  me  to 
the  heart  even  then,  before  I  learned  the  truth.  I  have  seen  them 
in  their  houses — the  old  men,  and  the  daughters,  and  the  grand¬ 
daughters.  Oh,  and  I  have  seen  them  patient  in  their  poverty. 
Oh,  their  dreadful,  grinding  poverty  !  I  am  learning — I  have 
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everything  to  learn — but  I  am  changed  already,  Harold.  That  is 
what  I  had  to  say  to  you — I  am  changed — I  am  no  longer  your 
old  friend.  She  lived  in  a  hot-house,  surrounded  by  conventional 
things  she  called  Art.  She  talked  unreal  stuff  about  women. 
They  have  made  me  real,  because  they  have  brought  me  to  the 
world  that  is  so  real.  Your  old  friend  is  dead  and  gone,  Harold. 
As  for  her  successor — ” 

“And  the  World  of  Woman,  Francesca?  Have  you  yet  made 
any  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  World  of  Woman?  Are  you 
still  among  those  who  would  set  her  free?  Answer,  Yashti. 
Answer,  Rebel  Queen  !” 

He  laughed,  but  his  eyes  were  serious,  and  his  words  were  a 
command. 

“  The  World  of  Woman  ” — she  turned  her  head.  “  The  World 
of  Woman  (?) — I  am  a  Jewess  now,  Harold.” 

“  And  the  World  of  Woman,  Yashti  ?” 

“  Call  me  no  more  Yashti.  She  was  a  Babylonian.  I  am  a 
Jewess.” 

“And  the  Jewish  women,  Francesca?”  he  persisted. 

“They  obey  their  husbands,  Harold” — she  dropped  her  voice 
and  hung  her  blushing  head.  “They  are  happy  because  they 
obey  the  men  they  love !” 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Toujours,  tonjonrs, 

Tourne  la  teiTe  ou  moi  je  cours 

Toujours,  toujours,  toujours,  toujours. — Beranger. 


I  do  not  know  what  would  have  happened  after  this  avowal 
but  for  an  interruption.  Harold  opened  his  lips  to  speak — his 
hand  was  ready,  his  eyes  were  ready — but  he  stepped  back,  for 
at  that  moment  Emanuel  himself  appeared  at  the  garden  door, 
the  setting  sun  lighting  up  his  face.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Friend  of  Labor,  Mr.  Hayling.  What  followed 
after  this  effectually,  for  the  time,  drove  all  thoughts  of  wooing 
out  of  this  young  couple’s  heads. 

Emanuel  stepped  forward  and  greeted  Harold,  gravely.  “  I  am 
glad  you  have  come,”  he  said.  “  Francesca  told  me  you  were 
coming.  I  am  glad,  Harold,  because  the  time  has  come  when  I 
must  tell  you  what  I  have  to  tell — the  reason  why  I  came  to  Eng¬ 
land.”  He  paused  and  looked  around  as  if  wondering  when  to 
begin.  Then  he  remembered  his  companion  and  introduced  him. 
“This  is  my  friend  Anthony,  whom  I  knew  many  years  ago. 
Then  we  looked  forward.  Now  we  look  back.  But  we  must 
never  cease  to  look  forward — never,  Anthony.”  He  laid  his 
hand  on  his  friend’s  shoulder.  “What?  You  then  wanted  the 
Common  Lot.  You  have  had  it;  your  prayers  are  granted.” 

“Aye.”  The  man  named  Anthony,  the  man  with  the  far-off 
eyes,  had  something  of  a  despondent  air — the  poor  man,  indeed, 
was  fresh  from  a  prolonged  struggle  with  his  wife  ;  a  struggle  in 
which  the  furniture  suffered  and  the  neighbors  assisted.  She  was 
now  enjoying  the  rest  that  falls  soon  or  late  upon  those  who  are 
filled  with  strong  drink.  “Aye,”  said  Anthony.  “  The  Common 
Lot!  I  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The  Common  Lot!  When  it  is 
over,  what  is  there  to  show  for  it?  Yet  I  wanted  it.” 

“  But  for  Anthony  and  this  child  here,”  Emanuel  continued, 
“  I  should  have  communicated  the  thing  before.  They  have  given 
me  other  things  to  think  about.  Not  that  my  Discovery  has 
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ever  left  my  thoughts  for  a  moment;  but  I  put  it  aside.  Now, 
however,  the  time  has  come,  I  must  say  what  I  have  to  say  and 
go  wandering  again.  I  am  a  nomad — a  gypsy — I  must  wander,  I 
am  constrained  to  wander  by  the  restless  spirit  within.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  I  have  to  tell ;  we  will  talk  awhile  about  it,  and 
then  I  will  go.” 

“  We  are  ready  to  listen,  Emanuel,”  said  Harold. 

“  I  will  tell  it  in  the  presence  of  these  two  as  well  as  you.  My 
Discovery  affects  Man  and  Woman  now,  and  in  the  ages  to  come. 
You,  Harold,  shall  stand  for  Man,  Francesca  for  Woman.” 

Now,  while  he  was  speaking  the  sun  went  down  beyond  the 
burial-ground,  and  there  arose  the  western  glow  and  spread  over  a 
third  of  the  sky.  While  he  continued  to  speak  that  glow  began 
to  fade  into  the  soft  twilight  of  summer,  and  the  color  in  the  sky 
and  the  twilight  a  little  suited  the  grave  words  of  his  discourse. 

“  I  have  this  'Thing  to  tell  you.  It  is  a  Thing  which  fills  my 
soul.  I  would  lay  it  as  a  burden  upon  your  shoulders.  Two,  at 
least,  are  young,  and  one  is  wise.  I  have  told  you  that  it  is  a 
great  Thing,  a  wonderful  Thing,  that  I  have  discovered.  It  is  a 
Thing  which  most  certainly  will  change  the  world,  and  that  for 
benefits  and  blessings  which  my  brain  is  too  feeble  to  grasp  or  to 
imagine.  I  have  glimpses,  I  have  snatches,  but  in  part  only. 
You  who  are  young  shall  take  it  into  your  keeping,  to  divulge  it 
as  you  please,  and  to  understand  what  the  Thing  will  do.  Having 
given  it  into  your  keeping,  I  will  go.” 

He  spoke  solemnly  and  slowly.  The  exordium  made  his  com¬ 
panions  feel  as  if  they  were  standing  before  the  porch  of  a  great 
Temple.  Francesca,  for  her  part,  was  ready  to  see  the  doors 
opened,  and  to  obey  an  invitation  to  step  within.  The  place — 
the  slip  of  a  garden,  sixteen  feet  wide  by  thirty  long,  although  it 
was  bright  with  green — the  greenery  that  flourishes  in  a  London 
garden — was  hardly  like  the  Porch  of  a  Temple.  It  was  also  in¬ 
congruous  that  Nelly’s  pupil  had  arrived,  and  that  from  her 
room  proceeded  the  tum-tum  of  a  banjo.  The  notes  were  musical 
and  dulcet,  but  they  should  have  been  the  rolling  of  an  organ. 
And  when  four  persons  meet  for  solemn  consultation  it  is  disturb¬ 
ing  to  have  two  boys  in  the  next  house  quarrelling.  One  of  them 
from  the  secure  retreat  of  an  upper  chamber,  was  hurling  names 
at  his  antagonist  below.  “  T-T-T-T-om,”  he  stammered,  you’re 
a  c-c-c-c-arroty  Thief!” 
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“  Shall  we  talk  here  ?”  Emanuel  went  on.  “  It  is  but  a  little 
garden,  but  it  is  better  than  a  little  room.  Besides,  it  opens  upon 
this  broad  place— a  burial-place,  a  place  of  tombs— what  our  Peo¬ 
ple,  who  still  preserve  a  remnant  of  their  old  poetic  feeling,  call 
the  ‘  City  of  the  Living yet  they  know  not  what  they  mean. 
City  of  the  Living,  truly.  And  around  us,  with  its  streets  and 
houses  spreads  the  City  of  the  Dead.  Yet  you  know  not  what 
that  means.” 

“Let  us  talk  here,  Emanuel,”  said  Francesca.  There  was  a 
bench  placed  against  the  wall,  with  a  little  wooden  table  at  the 
side  convenient  for  a  gentleman’s  pipe  or  glass.  The  girl  sat 
upon  this,  while  the  other  two  stood.  Emanuel  leaned  his  elbow 
on  the  wall,  which  was  only  breast  high,  and  looked  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  headstones. 

“The  City  of  the  Living,”  he  repeated.  “And  they  do  not 
know  what  they  mean.” 

“Let  us  talk  here,  Emanuel,”  repeated  Francesca. 

“  We  spoke,  Harold,  the  other  day  of  a  certain  conversation  we 
had  together — in  the  Desert.  It  pleased  me  to  think  that  you 
should  still  remember  the  words  of  such  a  man  as  myself.  Do 
you  also  remember  a  certain  evening  when  we  stood  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  beside  the  ruins  of  Tyre  ?” 

“I  remember.  You  were  talking  of  the  future  of  the  world. 
One  thinks  best  of  the  future,  somehow,  in  presence  of  the  past.” 

“  Again,  let  us  believe  that  we  are  in  presence  of  the  past. 
Whether  the  dead  are  those  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  at 
Tyre,  or  those  of  yesterday,  as  here,  it  is  the  same.  They  are 
dead  ;  all  that  is  dead  belongs  to  the  past.” 

Harold  perceived  that  his  friend’s  face  wore  a  certain  look 
which  he  remembered  of  old — a  look  with  exultation  in  it,  and 
purpose  and  thought. 

“There  arc  times,”  Emanuel  went  on,  “  when  one  must  speak. 
He  who  works  alone  and  thinks  alone  presently  lights  upon  things 
— thoughts — discoveries — which  he  cannot  choose  but  communi¬ 
cate  to  some  one.  When  you  and  I,  my  friend,  first  began  to  talk 
I  had  many  things  to  say — they  were  the  result  of  long  and  soli¬ 
tary  meditations — but  to  the  Bedouin  around  me  I  could  say 
nothing,  because  they  could  comprehend  nothing.  When  I  had 
told  you  what  I  had  to  say  the  brain  was  cleared.  It  is  strange ; 
a  man  discovers  something — a  law,  a  principle,  the  control  of  a 
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Force.  Until  he  has  told  this  Discovery  he  can  attempt  no  other 
work  ;  when  he  has  given  it  away  he  keeps  it  still ;  but  his  brain 
is  cleared,  he  can  go  on.  What  I  have  to  tell  yon,  my  friends, 
concerns  a  Discovery  which  will  be  reckoned,  from  the  moment 
when  it  is  divulged,  one  of  the  great  things  in  the  world’s  history. 
I  have  given  it  to  you  already,  Harold.  You  have  it  set  down  in 
writing.  It  is  in  that  sealed  packet  in  your  keeping.” 

Now,  since  Emanuel  opened  up  the  matter,  Harold  had  natu¬ 
rally  been  thinking  over  the  thing  with  a  languid  curiosity.  Know¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  man  and  his  philosophy,  ever  dreamy,  he 
supposed  that  Ins  wonderful  Discovery  amounted  to  some  social 
nostrum — some  humanitarian  maxim.  lie  came,  therefore,  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  nostrum,  and  to  observe  the  confidence  of  an 
enthusiast. 

“Let  us  all  hear,  Emanuel,  what  it  is.” 

“  Presently — presently.”  He  looked  out  again  upon  the  tomb¬ 
stones,  and  began  in  a  gentle  voice  and  in  short  sentences,  as  if 
remembering  things  bit  by  bit.  “  We  were  standing,  Harold,  be¬ 
side  the  sea-shore ;  before  us  were  the  glittering  waves,  above  us 
the  moon,  behind  us  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  civilization — 
once  that  of  my  forefathers,  for  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Hebrew  civilization.  We  talked  —  we  talked — my  heart  was 
opened.  You  constrained  me  to  speak ;  it  is  your  gift  to  make 
men  speak.  The  opening  of  the  heart  of  man  is  like  the  opening 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies.” 

“  I  remember  that  night  perfectly.” 

“  I  told  you  man}'  things — you  were  young.  It  is  a  great  hap¬ 
piness  to  pour  ideas  into  a  young  man’s  brain.” 

“  Has  your  Discovery  anything  to  do  with  what  you  then  dis¬ 
covered  ?” 

“Nothing — everything.  You  shall  see;  I  should  not  wonder 
— wait  a  little.” 

Again  he  paused.  Then  a  very  strange  thing  happened  to  two 
at  least  of  his  listeners.  Once  before  the  same  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  one  of  them.  It  was  on  that  evening  when  Harold  stood 
with  Emanuel,  with  the  ruins  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the 
other.  For,  then  the  surroundings  vanished  suddenly.  The  sea¬ 
shore,  the  ruins,  the  clashing  of  the  waves — they  all  vanished,  and 
the  speakers  were  left  alone  in  space. 

Here  the  same  thing  happened  again.  The  voices  of  the  street 
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became  silent;  its  footsteps  were  bushed.  The  impertinent  banjo 
stopped  ;  the  two  quarrelling  boys  were  heard  no  more ;  the 
houses,  the  little  garden,  the  enclosing  walls,  all  vanished.  Fran¬ 
cesca,  comparing  notes  later  on  with  Harold,  declared  that  the 
same  thing  had  happened  to  her.  Looking  into  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  she  saw  nothing  but  what  he  told  her  to  see ;  she  heard 
nothing  but  his  voice,  and  what  he  wished  her  to  hear. 

“Let  us  stand,”  said  Emanuel,  “in  the  Burial-place  of  all  the 
Dead  since  the  world  began.” 

Francesca  looked  around.  She  seemed  to  see  a  vast  plain, 
stretching  out  in  all  directions  to  the  horizon.  There  were  no 
trees,  no  hills,  no  signs  of  man ;  the  plain  was  covered  with  in¬ 
numerable  little  grave-mounds,  as  an  old  man’s  face  is  marked 
with  innumerable  lines  and  crows’-feet.  There  were  no  birds; 
gray  clouds  covered  the  sky;  it  was  evening;  the  breeze  was 
chill.  That  she  should  be  standing  in  such  a  place  did  not  seem 
strange.  She  was  there  to  learn  something;  she  seemed  to  her¬ 
self  to  look  around.  And  she  listened. 

“All  the  Dead,”  Emanuel  repeated,  solemnly — “all  the  Dead 
since  the  world  began  are  here.  It  is  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  since  Man  appeared.  Here  are  millions  and  millions  of 
those  who  have  lived  and  died.  Here  is  their  dust;  their  works 
are  our  inheritance.  This  you  know.  We  are  the  heirs,  you  say, 
of  all  the  ages.  But  listen.  The  bones  and  dust  which  lie 
around  us  are  more  than  the  remains  of  dead  men  past  and  gone. 
They  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  shells  which  once  were  ourselves. 
These  are  not  the  Dead ;  they  are  the  shells  that  once  belonged 
to  those  who  are  living  now.  We  are  ourselves  the  Dead.  The 
Living  are  those  who  have  been,  who  are,  and  are  to  come.  There 
are  no  Dead.  Generation  follows  generation;  each  seems  different 
from  its  predecessor;  the  generations  have  no  memory  of  the 
past,  but  they  are  the  same.  There  are  no  Dead.  Those  who 
die  do  but  change  their  shells.  Perhaps — it  may  be — there  is  a 
conscious  space  of  rest.  This  I  know  not.  Perhaps  we  sleep 
awhile;  I  know  not.  We  shall  learn  some  day,  perhaps.  We 
shall  learn  it  when  we  have  learned  what  happens  in  the  spirit 
world.  And  of  that  no  knowledge — not  the  least  glimpse  or  sign 
— has  ever  been  allowed  to  reach  us.  Neither  to  Moses  nor  to 
David,  not  to  any  of  the  Prophets,  was  there  revealed  what  hap¬ 
pens  after  that  change  which  we  call  Death.  Yet  that  the  spirit 
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lies  not  senseless  in  the  grave  they  knew  full  well  and  taught. 
There  is  no  Death.  "We  seem  to  die  when  we  have  run  our 
course,  and  done  our  work  for  the  time,  and  worn  out  our  shell. 
But  we  only  go  away  in  order  to  begin  again.  There  are  no 
Dead,  my  friends.  There  are  no  Dead.  Remember  that.  Men 
know  not  this  thing;  they  think  that  the  soul  goes  away  by  itself 
to  join  other  souls  in  the  heaven  or  the  hell  of  their  own  creation. 
They  think  there  are  myriads  and  myriads  of  souls  —  new  souls 
created  continually  since  man  began.  Yet  the  truth  has  been  re¬ 
vealed.  If  only  men  would  listen  with  understanding!  Is  it  not 
written  ?  *  In  Death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  Thee :  in  the 

grave  who  shall  give  Thee  thanks  V  And  again,  ‘  Thou  hast 
brought  up  my  soul  from  the  grave.’  Therefore  this  is  no  new 
thing  that  I  tell  you,  but  a  thing  revealed  unto  Moses  and  the 
Prophets.  We  are  ourselves  the  dead.  We  are  ourselves  the  heirs 
of  our  own  deeds.  We  heap  together  the  good  and  the  bad — for 
ourselves  to  inherit;  we  sow  the  fatal  seeds  which  shall  spring  up 
in  new  diseases  and  new  agonies ;  for  ourselves  we  commit  crimes, 
thinking  that  they  will  never  be  found  out;  they  bring  miseries 
and  shames  for  the  third  and  fourth  generations — upon  ourselves. 
We  invent  and  discover ;  we  compel  the  forces  of  nature  to  work 
for  us;  it  is  for  our  successors  to  reap  the  harvest  of  our  labors; 
those  who  succeed  are — ourselves.  We  know  not  when  or  where, 
under  what  guise,  the  soul  will  reappear;  perhaps  in  our  grand¬ 
sons;  perhaps  in  strange  guise;  in  a  distant  land;  one  may  in¬ 
herit  the  wisdom  of  the  East  or  the  craft  of  the  West;  one  may 
be  a  Malay,  a  Chinese,  a  Polynesian,  a  negro.  Whatever  we  are, 
ours  is  the  inheritance  of  the  world  as  we  ourselves  have  made  it. 
We  work,  we  gather,  or  we  spoil  for  those  who  follow.  And 
those  who  follow  are — ourselves.  We  who  live  are  the  whole  of 
humanity.  The  hope  of  the  future  —  for  ourselves;  the  hope  of 
mankind — that  is,  for  ourselves — lies  in  the  wisdom  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  ;  the  curse  of  the  future  —  for  ourselves  —  is  the  folly  of  the 
present  —  for  ourselves.  These  things  being  so,”  the  Preacher 
went  on,  with  a  change  of  voice,  “  what  man  is  so  great  as  he  who 
advances  the  wdiole  world?  Some  there  are  who  proclaim  great 
teachings,  which  are  discourses,  or  revelations.  They  are  the 
Prophets.  We  have  Moses  and  Isaiah.  Other  nations  have  had 
Confucius,  Buddha,  Mohammed.  They  are  few  in  number,  and 
I  suppose  that  there  will  be  no  more  Prophets.  Why  should 
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there  be  more  Prophets  ?  All  that  is  wanted  for  the  elevation  of 
man  has  been  uttered.  It  remains  only  for  him  to  understand. 
Some  there  are  who  invent  or  discover  things  of  science.  Of 
these  there  are  many  ;  they  destroy  space,  they  arrest  pain,  they 
cure  disease,  they  spread  knowledge  more  and  more.  Knowledge 
is  not  wisdom;  yet  without  knowledge  wisdom  cannot  grow. 
There  are  some  who  become  poets;  they  make  the  words  of  the 
Prophets  intelligible  to  the  people ;  and  there  are  some  who  ad¬ 
vance  mankind  by  the  simple  spectacle  of  an  unselfish  life.  But 
then,  again,  man  is  individual ;  he  is  selfish  ;  he  will  work  for 
himself  and  for  his  children,  but  he  can  see  no  further;  his  im- 
ao-ination  does  not  go  beyond  what  he  can  see.  Bid  the  ordinary 
,nan  work  for  humanity  ;  he  laughs.  Humanity  is  a  phantom,  a 
simulacrum  ;  what  does  he  care  for  humanity  ?  Make  him,  how¬ 
ever,  if  you  can,  understand  that  he  is  working  for  himself;  show 
him  his  successor  —  himself  —  weighed  down  by  the  evils  of  his 
own  creation.  Then— if  he  can  comprehend  this  thing — a  new 
conception  of  creation  will  arise  within  him.  Out  of  his  own 
selfishness  he  will  become  unselfish;  because  he  would  save  him¬ 
self  in  the  future  he  will  spare  others  in  the  present.”  He  stopped 
again.  His  companions  made  no  reply. 

“All  this,  Harold,  and  more,  I  showed  you  on  that  night  stand¬ 
ing-  upon  the  Phoenician  ruins.  While  we  talked  there  the  past 
returned.  We  became,  I  remember,  two  Phoenicians ;  we  be¬ 
came  our  own  ancestors;  we  were  two  living  Phoenician  mer¬ 
chants;  before  us  the  galleys  swept  out  to  sea,  the  trading-ships 
moved  slowly,  each  under  one  great  sail  ;  behind  us  was  the  city 
itself.” 

“I  remember  —  I  remember.”  Harold’s  voice  to  Francesca 
sounded  hollow  and  far  away.  “  Then  we  were  by  the  sea-side. 
Now  we  are  in  the  burial-place  of  all  the  Dead.” 

“  There  are  moments — flashes — when  the  past  returns.  Once, 
therefore,  you  were  yourself  a  Phoenician.  You  saw  yourself — 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Thus  you  may  understand  how  you  are 
bound  to  the  past  and  how  you  control  the  future  —  you  —  with 
your  own  hand.  You  have  been  king,  warrior,  statesman,  poet, 
peasant,  slave,  malefactor.  All  the  cruelties  and  crimes  of  the 
world  you  have  yourself  committed  and  suffered.  You  are  your¬ 
self  the  Humanity  of  the  past  stained  with  every  crime.  You 
are  yourself  the  Humanity  of  the  future  rising  slowly — slowly — to 
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the  perfect  manhood  intended  by  the  Creator  when  He  made  man 
in  the  image  of  Himself.” 

“All  this,”  said  his  disciple,  “  you  have  told  me  already.  Yet 
I  like  to  hear  it  told  again  —  and  in  this  place — in  this  Burial- 
place.”  His  voice  dropped  to  a  murmur,  because  he  was  under 
the  charm  of  this  man’s  voice,  wherein  lay  the  magic  possessed 
by  him  whom  we  foolishly  call  the  mesmerizer. 

“  We  come  ;  we  stay  awhile  ;  we  do  our  work  ;  we  go 
away  ;  we  inherit  our  own  works.  Some  day  I  will  set  down  in 
a  book — a  very  little  book  will  do — the  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  world  :  how  we  have  now  stepped  forward  and  now  fallen 
back  ;  history  is  a  continual  advance  and  a  continual  falling  back; 
mostly,  something  is  gained  ;  mostly,  the  slow  advance  has  been 
in  a  right  direction.  A  very  little  book  will  do  for  my  chronicle. 
Would  you  look  back?  You  see  yourself  a  naked  savage,  alone; 
then  you  have  left  the  forest ;  you  have  found  out  how  to  make 
fire ;  you  are  clothed  with  a  skin ;  presently  you  are  living  in  a 
city,  you  have  acquired  arts.  But  all  through  the  ages  you  are 
yourself — always  yourself.  And  you  are  working  for  yourself — 
always  yourself.  You  are  one  immortal  individual  life — one  in¬ 
destructible  soul — living  through  all  these  centuries.  When  did 
you  begin?  When  will  you  end?  Had  you  any  beginning? 
Can  you  have  an  end?  In  half-blind  perception  of  this  continued 
life  men  sometimes  reverence  their  ancestors.  They  might  as 
well  worship  their  posterity. 

“You  of  Western  Europe,”  Emanuel  continued,  “live  in  a 
world  which  does  not  meditate.  Therefore,  the  unseen  things — 
the  only  real  things — are  to  you  impossible  and  unreal.  It  is  in 
the  East  that  the  real  things  are  understood.  Here,  in  your  mate¬ 
rial  world — your  wealth  and  luxury — you  live  in  a  Palace  built  of 
cards,  which  will  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first  rough  wind.  I  think 
it  will  fall  to  pieces  very  soon.  What  we  ourselves  shall  inherit 
from  the  modern  worship  of  wealth  —  what  mental  distortions, 
blindness,  physical  weaknesses  —  I  know  not;  I  tremble  only  to 
think  of  what  is  coming  upon  the  world — upon  ourselves.  Enough. 
And  now,  my  friends,  remember,  we  do  not  die  —  there  is  no 
Death.  So  you  will  be  best  prepared  for  the  consideration  with 
larger  minds  of  my  Discovery  and  its  Consequences. 

He  stopped.  Then  the  surroundings  came  back — the  little  gar¬ 
den,  the  cemetery,  the  little  house  behind,  and  the  tum-tum  of  the 
13 
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banjo,  and  the  squabble  of  the  boys.  Francesca  looked  about  her 
Where  was  the  Great  Plain  ?  Where  was  the  Burial-place  of  all 
the  Dead  since  ever  the  world  began  ?  Gone.  But  Emanuel  was 
left  and  Mr.  Hayling  with  brightened  eyes,  and  Harold  with 
glowing  cheeks,  and  herself  with  beating  heart  and  eager  eyes, 
and  all  her  face  aflame  l 
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Richard  III. 

“  Thus,  from  generation  to  generation,  do  all  tilings  interest 
and  concern  ourselves,”  Emanuel  continued.  “  Kemember  that ; 
and  now  you  are  prepared  for  my  Discovery.” 

“  Is  it  a  Physical  Discovery  ?” 

“  Surely.  It  is  only  by  Physical  Discoveries  that  the  world  is 
prepared  to  understand  the  things  unseen.  Men  who  are  ignorant 
understand  nothing  but  terror.  Most  men  of  the  present  day 
understand  little  besides  Terror.  Here  and  there,  among  the 
better  sort,  there  are  enlargements.  What  we  have  said  here 
would  not  be  understood  at  all  by  the  people  in  this  street.  Let 
us  take  one  of  our  neighbors,  some  good  man  who  worships  with 
his  household  in  church  every  Sunday.  I  say  to  him,  ‘  The  Lord 
created  the  whole  world,  The  Lord  put  man  into  it,  saying: 
“  Find  out  for  yourself  how  good  it  is.  Whatever  you  find  out 
you  shall  have  for  your  very  own  enjoyment  in  your  next  life. 
The  world  is  full  of  secrets — search  for  them.  And  of  forces — 
conquer  them.  Thousands  of  years  may  pass  before  you  find  out 
anything.  Wait.  You  will  always  be  restless,  not  knowing  why. 
After  thousands  of  years  you  shall  begin  to  discover,  and  you 
shall  then  begin  to  enjoy.  Always  you  will  be  the  same  man.”  ’ 
What  would  our  average  man  understand  of  such  a  message  ? 
You  might  as  well  ask  him  to  understand  the  Prophet  Isaiah — or 
the  Integral  Calculus.  But  we  are  all  blind,  more  or  less.  How 
can  we  teach  the  world  to  clear  its  eyes  and  see?  Oh  !”  he  threw 
out  his  arms,  “we  want  a  keener  sight;  we  must  have  it— we 
must  get  it — somehow,  we  must !  For  want  of  a  stronger  sight  the 
clouds  that  we  have  partly  driven  back  keep  closing  round  us 
again — not  altogether.  No  .  .  .  that  cannot  be.” 

“  And  your  Discovery  ?”  said  Francesca. 

The  Discoverer  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  announce  his  great  find. 
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He  went  on  leading  slowly  up  to  it  by  many  winds  and  turns. 

“  When  I  fully  apprehended  the  truth— it  was  my  first  discovery— 
about  the  past  and  the  future  of  mankind,  I  could  at  first  think  of 
nothing  else.  It  held  me  with  a  firm  grip.  I  went  about  reeling 
with  the  weight  and  grandeur  of  it;  I  could  at  first  think  of 
nothing  else.  It  made  me  do  foolish  things.  I  wasted  time  in 
the  futile  task  of  looking  for  myself  in  the  past.  I  looked  for 
myself — such  was  my  vanity — among  the  great  men  of  old.  I 
placed  myself  beside  them— I  fancied  I  found  myself  here  and 
there.  Whenever  there  was  a  great  tiling  done  I  thought  I  might 
have  done  it.  Vain  and  foolish  !  I  should  have  understood  fiom 
the  first  that  it  is  better  to  do  something  in  the  present  than  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  had  done  something  in  the  past.  Besides, 
among  all  the  millions  on  the  earth  a  thousand  years  ago,  what 
chance  was  there  of  finding  any  single  soul  ?  So  I  gave  up  con¬ 
sidering  the  past,  and  I  turned  to  the  present  and  the  futuie. 

“  That  was  before  you  met  me  ?”  said  Harold. 

“  Seventeen  years  before.  It  was  soon  after  my  great  trouble 
fell  upon  me.  I  first  thought  of  going  away  in  order  to  forget  it; 
soon  after  I  lost  my  wife,  whom  I  loved,”  he  explained,  gently. 
“  Then  I  realized  that  wherever  I  travelled  I  should  be  only  sur¬ 
veying  and  exploring  my  own  inheritance — mine.  This  made  the 
world  far  more  interesting.  I  had  no  money,  but  I  wanted  none. 
Our  People  are  everywhere,  and  I  had  my  art — my  trade.  All 
over  the  world  men  are  ready  to  buy  things  carved  in  wood.  It 
is  a  most  useful  trade  ;  by  means  of  it  I  could  keep  myself  and 
could  get  passed  on  from  house  to  house,  from  city  to  city.  In 
this  way,  walking,  riding,  being  carried,  I  have  wandered  about — 
I  hardly  know  where.  Everywhere  I  have  wandered  contemplat¬ 
ing  man — myself — and  thinking  what  should  be  done  for  man — 
myself — to  abate  his  sufferings — my  sufferings — in  the  future.  I 
saw  what  I  should  have  to  become,  and  I  began  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  what  I  could  do  that  would  be  best  for  them.” 

“  And  your  Discovery  ?”  Francesca  repeated,  expectant.  What 
had  he  discovered  worthy  of  this  long  preamble  ? 

“  It  was  not  yet  made.  My  mind  was  vague.  All  I  considered 
then  was  the  vast  future  stretching  out  before  me,  and  the  slow 
upward  march  of  man  in  which  I  should  join.  I  pei’ceived,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  world  is  not  yet  ripe  for  receiving  this  revelation. 
The  substitution  of  hope  for  terror;  of  general  for  individual  ad- 
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vance ;  to  think  of  death  as  only  an  occasional  incident,  perhaps 
causing  a  little  physical  pain  for  the  moment;  to  consider  all 
mankind  in  every  generation  as  working  for  themselves  in  the 
next  generation — this  would  be  too  much  for  the  world  to  receive. 
Even  for  myself,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  clearly  grasp.  Even 
now,  after  years  of  meditation,  I  am  always  discovering  new  as¬ 
pects  of  the  truth.” 

“  It  would  be  enough  for  most  men,”  said  Mr.  Hayling. 

“Yes,  but  another  thought  began  to  take  shape.  It  became  an 
intense  longing  with  me  to  do  something  that  the  whole  world 
should  feel.  At  first  one  does  not  consider  the  presumption  of 
the  thing;  it  seems  even  a  small  thing  to  ask;  the  vanity  of  be¬ 
lieving  one’s  self  capable  of  such  a  thing  does  not  at  the  outset 
present  itself.  When,  however,  I  understood  the  greatness  of  the 
thing,  and  the  presumption  of  asking  it,  I  became  ashamed ;  and 
then  I  prayed  daily  that  at  least  I  might  never  by  word  or  deed 
say  or  do  aught  that  might  hinder  the  march  of  man.  Even  the 
lowest  and  the  meanest  can  do  something,  just  by  leading  an 
honest  life,  to  advance  the  world.  Great  is  the  power  of  simple 
honesty,  which,  besides,  is  everywhere  so  rare — so  rare.” 

He  paused  again.  Once  more  that  strange  feeling,  as  of  faint¬ 
ness,  stole  over  his  listeners.  For  the  second  time  that  evening 
Francesca  lost  the  sense  of  the  place,  and  seemed  to  stand  where 
she  had  been  told  to  stand,  upon  the  Burial-place  of  all  the 
Dead. 

“  What,  in  short,  should  a  man  attempt  for  the  good  of  the 
world?  Ask  yourselves  this  question.  What  would  you  give  the 
world  if  you  were  permitted  to  give  it  something?  First  of  all, 
you  think — everybody  begins  with  this — life  is  too  short,  especially 
for  those  who  inquire.  Well,  you  would  lengthen  life.  Think  of 
the  gratitude  of  man — man  of  the  present — if  you  were  to  give 
him  another  hundred  years — and  yet  another — and  another? 
Consider,  next,  how  would  he  spend  that  additional  span  ?  He 
would  live,  then,  as  he  lives  now  ;  length  of  life  would  not  change 
his  nature;  he  would  go  on  getting  more  money ;  he  would  go  on 
sweating  his  employes  and  cheating;  he  would  be  discontented 
because  he  had  to  work,  and  could  not  feast  all  day  long.  Would 
the  world  be  advanced  by  lengthening  man’s  life?  Not  a  whit; 
length  of  days,  I  say,  would  not  change  man’s  nature.  With 
such  a  long  period  before  him  he  would  only  desire  all  the  more 
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vehemently  the  things,  the  animal  things,  which  he  now  desiies 
so  ardently.’’ 

“Life  should  not  be  lengthened,”  said  Harold,  “for  the  gen¬ 
eral  herd.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  deserving.  .  .  . 

“  No — n0.  There  can  be  no  exceptions.  Men  must  be  taken 
altogether.  Well,  you  would  say  next  that  there  is  too  much 
disease;  you  would  destroy  disease.  Well.  But  what  does  pain 
do  for  man  ?  At  least  it  now  keeps  him  always  in  recognition  of 
his  own  imperfections;  it  gives  him  sympathies;  it  makes  him 
brave;  it  stimulates  him  to  the  increase  of  knowledge.  Would 
the  destruction  of  pain,  with  all  these  consequences,  make  man 
braver  and  stronger  and  less  selfish  ?  Not  so.  Men,  as  men  now 
are,  would  only  become  harder.  They  would  fear  no  conse¬ 
quences;  thev  would  care  nothing  for  others.  No,  no  ;  we  must 
suffer  men  to  be  tortured  with  pain  for  many  thousands  of  years 
yet  to  come.  We  may  avert  one  disease  after  another,  but  still  a 
new  one  will  spring  up.” 

“Good,”  said  Harold,  “  we  will  leave  disease  to  the  doctors.” 

“Then  there  are  gifts  material.  The  chemist  will  quite  cer¬ 
tainly,  some  day,  confer  upon  man  a  kind  of  food  costing  nothing 
and  within  the  reach  of  all.  He  might,  and  he  will,  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  enormously  ;  these  things  will  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor.  Then  the  electrician  might — and  he  will — enable 
men  to  travel  round  the  world  in  an  hour ;  any  of  these  things 
may  any  day  be  done  for  the  world ;  but  if  you  think,  any  of 
these  things  would  only  increase  the  evils  that  exist.  They  will 
not  come  until  men  are  ready  for  them.  Then,  all — all — every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  imagined  'will  come;  but  gradually — not  till  the 
world,  becomes  ready  for  each  successive  step  will  it  be  granted 
to  the  world ;  not  till  then  will  it  be  permitted.  In  the  fulness 
of  time  man  shall  be  allowed  to  live  for  two  hundred,  three 
hundred,  five  hundred  years.  Think  you  that  the  age  of  the 
Patriarchs  is  set  down  falsely?  Oh,  we  know  not — mind  of  man 
cannot  conceive — what  shall  be  done  by  science  in  the  future, 
by  man  for  man,  by  man  for  himself,  his  own  successors !  But 
not  suddenly ;  gradually,  as  man’s  nature  advances,  step  by  step, 
sometimes  after  thousands  of  years,  for  we  advance  so  slowly — 
we  keep  ourselves  back  so  obstinately.  In  the  fulness  of  time 
disease  and  sickness  shall  be  stories  of  the  past.  Then  at  last 
man  will  become  less,  not  more,  selfish  as  we  relieve  him  of  pain 
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and  suffering.  Life  shall  be  prolonged — how  long?  I  know  not 
what  limit  shall  ultimately  be  placed.  Of  the  things  good  for 
man  there  shall  be  plenty  for  all.  There  shall  be  neither  rich  nor 
poor.  All  our  senses  shall  be  sharpened  to  a  degree  we  cannot 
even  understand  ;  compared  with  the  music  of  the  future,  our  own 
will  be  but  as  the  drone  of  the  savage’s  pipe.  My  friends,  I  faint, 
I  fall  sick  with  yearning — only  to  think  of  what  the  world  shall 
be  in  the  years  to  come,  in  the  far-off  generations  yet  to  come. 
Oh,  you  and  I  will  meet  somewhere  in  that  world,  and  we  will 
recall  this  evening  beside  the  graveyard  where  we  talked  of  these 
things,  and  our  hearts  were  uplifted  with  our  talk.” 

He  paused,  his  eyes  rapt.  Presently  the  Prophet  went  on  again. 

“What  then  should  a  man  attempt?  Surely  his  best  gift 
would  be  something  by  which  it  will  be  made  more  possible  for 
man  to  advance.  Think  of  the  dead — ourselves — through  all  the 
ages.  What  have  they  been  doing?  They  tilled  the  earth,  they 
kept  cattle,  they  made  wine;  they  loved,  they  lay  down  with 
disease,  they  died.  What  else?  Why,  my  friends,  they  fought 
— they  fought — they  fought  incessantly.  Disease  killed  them  by 
thousands,  even  by  tens  of  thousands.  They  paid  no  heed;  it 
seemed  to  them  as  if  fevers  and  agues  were  necessary  things. 
What  they  thought  about  was  War.  What  they  talked  about 
was  War.  They  thought  of  War  all  their  lives  ;  they  think  of 
War  now.  For  one  man  who  thinks  of  Peace,  there  are  a  dozen 
who  think  of  War.” 

“But  War  is  going  out,”  said  Mr.  Hayling.  “There  has  been 
no  great  war  for  sixteen  years.  Perhaps  there  will  be  no  more 
War.” 

“There  are  at  this  moment,  Anthony,  fifteen  millions  of  men 
in  civilized  countries  under  drill  and  in  arms!  There  have  been 
great  wars  in  this  century,  in  Russia,  China,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Greece,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Austria,  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  India — that  is  to  say,  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  globe.  And  you  think  there  will  be  no  more 
wars?  For  every  single  man  who  is  working  in  the  laboratoiy, 
or  iu  the  hospital,  or  in  the  library,  there  are  now  a  hundred 
working  in  the  barracks  upon  drill  of  men  and  weapons  of  pre¬ 
cision.  Yet  yon  think  there  will  be  no  more  War.” 

“  We  hope  that  the  very  magnitude  of  the  armaments  will  keep 
off  war.” 
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“That  is  the  saying  of  smooth  things.  Was  there  no  magni¬ 
tude  of  armaments  in  1870  and  in  1876?  Did  that  magnitude 
keep  olf  War?  No,  my  friends,  War  will  begin  again,  and  that 
before  long.  War  frightful,  terrible,  far  spreading.  But  there 
is  at  least  a  chance — nay,  a  certainty.  You  may  prevent  it,  Har¬ 
old,  if  you  choose.” 

“  I  ?  How  can  I  ?” 

“I  am  in  my  sober  senses.  You  are  a  chemist.  You  shall  de¬ 
stroy  War — you — for  the  whole  future  of  the  world  there  shall 
be  no  more  War.  I  will  enable  you  to  destroy  War — nofhing 
less — to  make  War  not  only  mad,  which  it  always  has  been,  but 
impossible.  Do  you  hoar?  Impossible!” 

“  How  ?” 

“By  my  Discovery.  You  three  people — my  friends — do  not 
believe  me.  Very  well,  I  repeat:  it  has  been  granted  to  me — to 
me,  of  all  mankind — to  discover  that  which  shall  forever  abolish 
the  greatest  evil  of  all  that  afflicts  the  world.  To  me,  I  say.  Bet¬ 
ter  and  wiser  men  should  have  found  out  this  simple  thing.  They 
had  noble  laboratories  to  work  in  ;  I  had  a  spirit-lamp  and  a  few 
bottles  in  an  upper  chamber  borrowed  of  a  physician  in  Cairo. 
Yet  it  was  no  chance  discovery.  Had  it  been  so,  I  should  have 
called  it  a  revelation  direct  from  the  Lord.  For  that  matter,  ev¬ 
ery  good  thing  that  comes  direct,  or  that  grows  gradually  in  the 
brain,  is  by  inspiration.  I  perceive,  when  I  look  back,  that  the 
germ  of  it  had  lain  in  my  mind  unsuspected  for  many  years.  I 
told  you  how  the  secret  was  near  being  lost  while  the  Russians 
drove  me  across  their  accursed  country — enough  of  that.” 

“In  Heaven’s  name,  Emanuel,  what  is  your  Discovery?”  cried 
Harold. 

“  In  Heaven’s  name  I  will  tell  you,”  returned  Emanuel,  solemn¬ 
ly.  “  What  I  have  discovered  is  nothing  short — I  repeat — noth¬ 
ing  short  of  the  abolition  of  war — the  instant  abolition  of  war 
this  moment. 

“  Well — well — but  how  ?  How  ?  Speak,  man  !” 

“The  abolition  of  war,  the  destruction  of  the  military  spirit, 
the  end  of  fighting.  You  laugh — incredulous  as  Sarai.  The  end 
of  fighting.  Man  has  fought  without  ceasing  since  we  first  be¬ 
gan  to  watch  him;  to  be  a  man  is  still  to  be  a  soldier;  hence¬ 
forth,  he  will  fight  no  more.  I  have  told  you  three  of  my  Dis¬ 
covery  because  I  want  you  to  consider  what  it  means.  Follow 
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me  for  a  moment.  Fifteen  millions  of  soldiers  to  begin  with,  will 
return  to  civil  life;  conscription  will  be  at  an  end;  military  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  no  more  required ;  tbe  heavy  burden  of  taxation  will 
cease;  tbe  vast  sums  now  collected  for  war  will  be  used  for  peace; 
the  sword  shall  be  turned  into  a  pruning-hook ;  and  the  thought 
and  work  which  are  expended  upon  war  will  now  be  turned  to 
things  of  peace.  Rid  of  this  incubus  at  last,  the  world  will  be 
free  to  march  on.” 

“Tell  me,  Emanuel,  without  more  words.  Quick!  You  have 
beaten  about  the  bush  long  enough.  Tell  me  now  !” 

“Yes,  I  will  tell  you.  As  for  you  two,  you  are  not  chemists.” 
He  drew  out  a  pocket-book,  and  found  in  it  a  paper  inscribed 
with  certain  diagrams  and  letters  of  chemical  formulae.  “You 
understand  that,  of  course  ?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Harold. 

He  added  a  few  more  letters.  “  And  that  ?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“Then,”  he  said,  “if  I  add  this,  and  this,  and  this,  we  have  a 
formula  which  you  will  begin  to  understand.” 

Harold  considered  for  a  few  moments.  As  be  looked  at  the 
letters  his  color  changed  ;  his  cheek  grew  pale  in  the  twilight;  his 
hand  trembled.  “Good  Heavens!”  he  cried  at  last.  “I  begin 
to  understand.” 

“To-morrow  I  will  make  a  few  experiments  with  you  in  your 
laboratory. 

“  Good  Heavens  !”  Harold  repeated,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  paper. 
“Yes,  I  see  what  might  be  the  result;  we  will  try — we  will  try 
to-morrow.” 

“What  is  it?”  cried  Francesca,  “Explain  it,  Harold.” 

“What  it  means,”  Emanuel  himself  explained,  is  this.  “In  fut¬ 
ure  any  one  man  armed  with  the  weapon  which  I  propose  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  whole  world,  may  at  a  safe  distance— himself  unseen 
— destroy  a  whole  army,  a  whole  camp,  a  whole  city,  a  whole  fleet. 
One  man  will  be  able  to  do  this.  What  do  you  say,  Harold?” 

“  It  may  be  so.  As  yet,  I  can  hardly  g»'asp  the  meaning  of  the 
thing.  Yet  it  would  seem  so.  One  man.  Then  one  man  may 
meet  an  army ;  one  man  may  fight  for  a  whole  nation.” 

It  was  midnight  before  their  conversation  stopped.  In  vain 
Nelly  summoned  them  to  supper;  they  would  not  listen,  they 
13* 
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would  not  break  up  their  talk.  Nelly  sat  down  by  herself,  and 
presently  went  to  bed,  but  still  they  talked  in  the  garden  beside 
the  Burial-place  of  all  the  Dead,  and  projected  a  world  of  uni¬ 
versal  peace. 

“When  at  last  Francesca  left  them  still  talking,  and  stole 
away  to  her  own  room,  it  was  with  a  beating  heart  and  a  burning 
cheek.  For  they  alone,  that  little  company  of  four,  held  in  their 
hands  the  secret  of  that  Universal  peace  for  which,  all  the  world 
over,  men  do  fondly  pray.  The  words  she  had  heard — the  things 
she  had  learned — burned  in  her  heart  like  coals  of  fire ;  a  Voice 
cried  aloud  within  her  brain,  so  that  she  alone  heard  it,  saying 
ancient  woTds — words  that  were  familiar,  she  had  heard  them 
before,  somewhere — all  the  words  that  ever  we  have  heard  may 
come  back  to  us  some  time  or  other.  “  Sing,  O  Heavens !”  cried 
the  Voice  within  her.  “  Sing,  O  Heavens  !  and  be  joyful,  0  earth  ! 
Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell 
in  dust ;  the  Earth  shall  cast  out  the  Dead.  The  whole  Earth  is 
at  rest  and  is  quiet.” 

An  hour  later  Harold,  too,  left  the  garden,  and  so  out  of  the 
house. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  found  himself  in  the  smoking-room  of 
his  Club.  It  was  half-past  one. 

“  How  did  I  get  here  ?”  he  asked.  “  This  Club-room,  I  now 
perceive,  is  only  part  of  the  Palace  of  Make-believe.  I  have  been 
out  of  it  into  the  land  of  the  Real.  I  have  seen  the  Past  and  the 
Future,  and  this  Discovery— this  awful  Discovery,  this  great  and 
terrible  Discovery  !  What  shall  be  done  with  it?  How  shall  we 
handle  this  terrible  and  awful  Thing?” 
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“Allous,  enfants  de  la  Patrie, 

Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive  1” 

It  was  long-  past  midnight  when  Francesca,  unable  to  sleep,  for 
this  Voice  within  her  which  continued  to  cry  aloud  in  her  brain 
and  for  the  disquiet  of  her  thoughts,  threw  open  the  window  of 
her  room  and  sat  before  it,  drawing  back  the  hanging  branches 
of  the  Virginia-creeper.  There  was  no  moon,  but  it  was  not  a 
dark  night;  the  sky  was  clear;  the  summer  twilight  lay  over  the 
graves  and  white  tombs  of  the  broad  burial-ground  ;  the  air  was 
quite  still,  there  were  no  noises  of  carts  or  tramping  feet  from 
road  or  street;  all  the  people  in  the  house — all  the  people  in  all 
the  streets  all  around  her — were  asleep. 

In  the  room  below  her,  Nelly,  kept  long  awake  with  the  thought 
of  what  she  meant  to  do  on  the  morrow,  had  cried  herself  to 
sleep.  Even  the  Great  Inventor,  who  had  made  her  one  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  arbitration  of  war,  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
righteous.  Francesca  alone  was  waking.  Now,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  to  be  sleepless  in  a  house  is  to  be  alone  in  the  world.  She 
sat  at  the  open  window,  and  she  gazed  into  the  peaceful  night  full 
of  bewildering  thoughts.  Had  it  been  possible  she  would  willing¬ 
ly  have  inclined  her  heart  to  thoughts  more  fit  for  youth.  Her 
lover  had  come  back  to  her — this  persistent  lover  who  would  not 
take  No  for  an  answer.  He  had  come  back,  this  importunate  young 
man,  always  with  the  same  question  of  his,  as  if  he  thought  about 
nothing  else;  he  had  come  back,  and  even  before  his  question 
could  be  put,  before  he  had  time  to  ask  that  question,  she  had 
answered  it  by  a  confession.  And  then,  just  as  Winged  Love  was 
visible  flying  about  them,  shooting  darts  and  wounding  hearts, 
and  laughing  aloud  for  joy,  there  appeared  this  Prophet — the 
Prophets  of  the  present  day  are  all  physicists,  chemists,  and  in¬ 
quirers  into  the  Laws  of  Nature — and  rudely  brushed  away  poor 
Love,  and  talked  of  mighty  issues,  the  deathlessness  of  the  Soul, 
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and  the  dearth  of  Humanity,  and  the  abolition  of  War.  IIow 
could  an  insignificant  girl,  after  such  an  evening,  after  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  think  about  Love  and  her  own  happiness?  How  could 
she  think  of  herself  at  all,  after  discourse  for  three  long  hours  on 
themes  so  great?  All  the  things  that  she  had  heard  that  night 
lay  in  her  brain,  and  appeared  to  her  one  upon  the  other.  Wom¬ 
an,  it  is  true,  does  not  create,  but  she  shapes  and  moulds,  and 
sometimes  makes  things  change  in  a  most  surprising  manner. 
She  perceives  what  is  going  to  happen,  she  watches  Man  the  In¬ 
ventor  at  his  work,  and  she  foretells — except  in  the  case  of  her 
own  children,  when  she  is  mercifully  allowed  to  he  blind — she 
foretells  exactly  what  will  come  to  pass;  always  and  before  every¬ 
thing  else,  woman  is  a  witch  ;  she  pretends  to  read  the  hand  ;  she 
pretends  to  read  the  stars  ;  she  pretends  to  read  the  cards.  Crafty 
woman  !  For  she  reads  the  soul.  She  watches  a  man,  and  she 
perceives  which  way  he  walks,  and  what  will  be  his  goal.  Under 
the  midnight  sky  Francesca  put  forth  the  powers  of  her  sex.  She 
saw  Emanuel  the  Inventor  at  his  work,  and,  womanlike,  she  be¬ 
gan  slowly  at  first,  and  painfully,  to  read  the  future — to  under¬ 
stand  what  would  follow. 

All  night  she  sat  at  the  window,  her  head  wrapped  in  some¬ 
thing  white  and  soft,  just  as  she  had  sat  four  years  agone  at  a 
window  in  a  certain  hotel,  where  she  watched  the  Procession  of 
mankind,  and  listened  to  the  Voice  of  the  crowd.  It  was  the 
same  crowd  that  passed  before  her  now,  only  mixed  with  another 
crowd  which  arose  from  the  tombs  and  joined  their  living  breth¬ 
ren.  The  crowd  took  shape ;  it  became  a  vast  army.  All  the 
soldiers  who  had  ever  fought  and  fallen  in  the  battles  of  the 
world — millions,  countless  millions  of  men  marched  before  her; 
all  the  living  armies  of  the  world  tramped  across  the  Plain  in  end¬ 
less  line,  carrying  spears  and  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  guns  and 
bayonets.  And  a  Voice  cried,  “Halt!”  Then  in  a  moment  all 
stood  still.  And  the  Voice  went  on,  “  Lo  !  War  shall  be  no  more. 
War  is  ended.  There  shall  be  no  more  war.  For  a  child  shall 
destroy  an  army,  and  a  little  child  shall  destroy  a  mighty  City. 
Ye  shall  fight  no  more.”  Then  the  soldiers,  sighing  and  sorrow¬ 
ful,  for  they  loved  War  and  feared  not  the  agony  of  wounds,  nor 
did  they  dread  the  chance  of  death,  began  with  one  consent  to 
turn  their  swords  into  reaping-hooks,  until  there  were  more  reap¬ 
ing-hooks  than  fields  to  reap,  and  their  spears  into  ploughshares, 
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until  there  were  more  ploughshares  than  acres  to  plough.  They 

cut  the  parchment  from  the  drums  and  gave  it  to  the^lawyers _ 

there  was  enough  for  many  generations  of  lawyers.  The  drums 
themselves  they  turned  into  firewood,  and  no  more  wood  was  cut 
for  a  hundred  years.  The  armorers  broke  up  the  helmets  and 
breastplates  and  cuisses  into  scrap-iron,  and  no  more  iron  ore  was 
put  into  the  furnace  for  a  thousand  years.  The  guns  they  melted 
down  to  gun-metal,  out  of  which  they  made  door-handles  and 
bells  and  fire-stoves  for  all  the  houses  in  the  world;  so  wonderful 
and  so  plentiful  were  the  muniments  of  war. 

Francesca  stood  by  and  looked  on.  She  was  the  woman  who 
waits  at  home  while  her  lover  and  her  brother  go  forth  to  fight; 
she  was  the  woman  who  prays  without  ceasing  for  their  safety  ; 
she  was  the.  woman  who  nurses  the  wounded,  the  woman  who 
makes  the  lint;  she  was  the  woman  who  welcomes  the  victors 
when  they  come  home  again— ragged  and  scarred,  but  trium¬ 
phant.  She  looked  on  and  listened,  and  presently  she  spoke. 
“Oh,  I  have  waited  for  this  day  since  the  world  began  for  man 
and  woman.  At  last !  my  bleeding  heart  will  bleed  no  more. 
There  shall  be  no  more  war— my  father,  my  lover,  my  brother! 
You  will  stay  with  me  at  home  and  work  in  peace.”  But,  alas! 
these  soldiers  of  all  the  ages,  instead  of  rejoicing  because  they 
would  not  have  to  go  out  any  more  to  be  killed  and  mutilated, 
burst  into  passionate  lamentations.  “  Give  us  back,”  they  cried,' 
“give  us  back  our  swords!  Beat  the  drum  again  and  blow  the 
bugle.  Without  the  joy  of  battle  we  shall  become  cowards ;  we 
shall  be  like  the  worms  of  the  earth,  we  shall  do  nothing;  we 
shall  sink  and  fall.  Manhood  will  perish — we  shall  sink  and  fall 
Give  us  back,  once  more,  the  Way  of  War !” 

Such  ingiatitude  can  men  display  towards  him  who  bestows 
the  choicest  blessings ! 

In  the  morning  she  came  down  pale,  silent,  and  agitated.  Had 
she  not  been  distraite  she  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
Nelly’s  face  was  stained  with  tears  and  her  eyes  red;  that  she 
hung  her  head  over  the  teacups  and  said  not  one  word.  Emanuel, 
for  his  part,  looked  like  a  man  who  has  accomplished  some  great 
task,  his  eyes  were  satisfied;  his  work  for  the  moment  was  done; 
nay,  he  might  have  been  satisfied  with  that  one  piece  of  work. 
Surely  to  abolish  War  forever — to  make  it  impossible  —  is 
enough  for  one  short  life.  He  would  be  justly  entitled  the  rest 
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of  his  days  to  repose  and  to  meditate.  By  meditation  the  wise 
man  of  the  East  grows  in  wisdom.  He  blessed  the  bread  and 
brake  it.  He  sat  down  in  silence  and  took  his  tea,  and  in  silence 
that  breakfast  was  concluded. 

After  breakfast  Francesca  joined  Emanuel  in  the  garden,  where 
he  was  completing  a  panel.  Strange  and  incongruous!  The  man 
who  was  about  to  abolish  War  was  finishing  a  little  piece  of  carv¬ 
ing  with  a  file  and  some  sandpaper. 

“  Master,”  Francesca  began,  timidly,  “I  have  been  awake  most 
of  the  night — who  could  sleep  after  such  a  discourse  as  yours? — 
thinking  over  all  you  told  us.” 

“  Yes,  child  ;  I  saw  that  you  were  moved,  and  I  was  glad.  So 
was  Harold.” 

“  It  was  all  new  to  me— the  soul  that  passes  on  from  life  to 
life,  reaping  for  itself  that  which  itself  has  sown  5  the  man  that 
works  always  for  himself  and  suffers,  or  is  helped  according  to 
his  work ;  it  is  so  great  a  thing  that  it  dazzled  and  bewildered 
me — that  alone.  I  have  never  been  taught  any  religion.  I  was 
told  that  when  I  grew  up  I  could  think  and  read  and  consider 
and  choose  for  myself.  I  had  never  imagined  anything  so 
wonderful  and  so  grand  as  this  great  and  endless  continuity  of 
existence.  I  had  always  thought  myself  an  ephemeral  and  insig¬ 
nificant  creature,  born  yesterday,  living  to-day,  and  dying  to¬ 
rn  orow.  You  make  me  part  of  the  world.” 

“  Yes ;  we  are,  one  and  all,  part  and  parcel  of  the  Eternal 
world.” 

“And  then  while  I  was  still  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of 
a  Revelation  which  fills  me  with  happiness  unspeakable,  and  lifts 
up  my  soul  so  that  I  feel  transformed,  you  tell  me  what  you  have 
done  for  us,  and  for  our  children — that  is,  for  ourselves.  I  was 
so  full  of  wonder  that  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  could  not  lie  down. 
I  sat  at  the  window,  and  Visions  came  to  me.  Master,  you  are  a 
magician  ;  you  change  my  thoughts;  you  change  my  heart;  you 
fill  me  with  new  things.  Yet  this  Vision  terrified  me.  ’ 

“Go  on,  child.  Tell  me  all.” 

“Oh,  it  was  all  so  wonderful,  so  wonderful!  No  more  War, 
and  the  world  to  work  at  nothing  henceforth  but  the  advance  of 
the  Reign  of  Righteousness.” 

“The  cry  of  the  nations,”  said  Emanuel,  looking  up  from  his 
work,  “shall  be  silenced.  No  more  slaughter,  no  more  waste  of 
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war.”  Emanuel  laid  down  his  tools  and  stood  up  to  talk.  “  In 
every  Christian  church,  in  every  synagogue,  in  every  mosque,  in 
every  heathen  temple,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  generation 
after  generation,  goes  up  the  same  prayer.  In  the  English  Church 
they  pray,  ‘Give  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord,’  and  they  ask  to 
be  kept  ‘from  battle,  murder,  and  from  sudden  death.’  In  the 
Hebrew  Prophets  the  worst  evil  of  any  is  the  invasion  of  the 
armed  host.  They  constantly  promise  peace  as  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  faithful.  ‘  They  shall  no  more  be  the  prey  of  the 
Heathen,’  said  Ezekiel.  ‘  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy 
land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders,’  says  Isaiah. 
‘Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more.’  These  are  the  words  of  Micah.  Yes. 
Violence  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  our  borders.  To  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  whereby  the  prophecies  of  Israel’s  prophets  are  fulfilled  ;  is 
it  not  a  great  thing,  child?” 

“  It  is  so  great  a  thing  that  it  takes  away  my  breath.  Oh, 
to  think  that  here,  in  this  obscure  spot  of  London,  there  is  a 
man  who  can  make  War  impossible  for  all  future  time  !  Men 
will  leave  off  fighting.  It  is  so  great  a  thing,  that  I  hardly  dare 
even  to  tell  you  what  terrified  me  in  my  vision.” 

“  Nay,  child,  speak  out  all  that  is  in  your  mind.  It  is  by  speech 
that  we  gather  from  each  other  understanding.  You  have  some 
doubt  in  your  mind.” 

“Have  I  the  presumption  to  doubt?” 

“Confess  your  doubts,  child.  I  will  be  your  father-confessor, 
and  resolve  your  difficulties  and  absolve  your  sins.  What  is  your 
doubt?” 

“  I  could  not  control  the  vision,  Emanuel.  It  shaped  itself.” 
Then  she  told  him — thus  and  thus  it  happened. 

“In  this  Vision,”  said  Emanuel,  “you  have  seen  things  sug¬ 
gested  by  your  ignorance  and  your  want  of  faith.  You  cannot 
understand  the  change  of  heart  that  belongs  to  the  Reign  of 
Peace.  To  begin  with,  it  will  be  a  world  of  righteousness.  That 
is  implied  in  all  the  Prophets.  Righteousness  and  Justice  will 
reign  ;  there  will  be  peaceful  industry,  with  light  and  easy  work 
for  all,  with  such  a  spread  of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  imagine ; 
with  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge  as  we  have  never  yet  seen  ;  with 
the  abolition  of  disease  ;  with  the  lengthening  of  life  far  beyond 
the  Patriarchal  term  ;  with  such  deep  and  prolonged  and  sus- 
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tained  research  into  the  hidden  things  in  Nature,  and  such  dis¬ 
coveries  as  no  one  yet — no,  not  even  a  poet  has  been  able  so 
much  as  to  sec  in  dim  and  mysterious  Vision.  At  present,  when 
a  man  has  acquired  all  the  knowledge  that  he  can,  when  he  is  at 
his  wisest  and  best,  he  has  to  die.  What  becomes  of  the  accumu¬ 
lations  of  knowledge  in  his  brain?  Are  they  lost  to  the  world? 
I  know  not.  Yet  I  know  that  heat  may  be  dissipated  but  not 
destroyed.  "Why  not  then  the  knowledge  that  a  man  acqunesi 
Child  !  There  are  no  bounds — none — which  we  can  dare  to  set  to 
the  march  of  Humanity,  when  War  shall  be  no  more.  I  cannot 
trust  myself  to  put  into  words  the  A  ision  of  that  future.  And  it 
will  be  brought  about  by  my  agency — mine— mine — mine.  I 
have  no  children  to  rejoice  in  their  father,  therefore  I  give  it  to 
Harold  and  I  go  away,  and  am  presently  lost  among  the  countless 
dead — lost  and  forgotten.  But  the  Thing  remains.” 

He  spoke  with  far  more  animation  than  in  the  evening,  let 
his  words  failed  to  move  the  girl.  His  voice,  rich  and  soft  and 
musical,  rose  and  fell.  He  stood  before  her  using  such  gesture 
as  becomes  a  great  and  solemn  subject.  Yet  he  moved  her  not. 
Why  should  he  move  her  so  deeply  in  the  evening,  yet  in  the 
morning  could  not  move  her  a  whit?  She  waited  for  the  re¬ 
sponsive  lifting  of  her  heart,  but  none  came. 

He  passed  his  hand  before  his  eyes  as  one  who  is  blinded 
by  light.  “  It  is  the  vision  which  was  granted  to  Isaiah,  were 
my  eyes  able  to  bear  that  glory.  He  saw  in  that  vision  that  a 
time  would  come  when  a  Man  should  be  as  a  hiding-place  from 
the  wind,  and  when  princes  shall  rule  in  judgment.  It  would  be 
after  many  and  evil  days — how  many  days  have  we  waited  since 
that  vision  was  proclaimed  ?  How  many  evil  days  have  we  en¬ 
dured?  At  last  it  should  come,  and  the  work  of  righteousness 
should  be  peace — peace,  child — and  the  people  should  dwell  in 
quiet  resting-places.  The  Oriental  speaks  of  rest,  because  to  him 
labor  in  the  hot  sun  is  wearisome ;  here  the  Prophet  would  speak 
of  work  undisturbed,  because  in  this  land,  where  the  sun  warms 
but  does  not  burn,  labor  is  a  joy,  but  it  must  be  labor  undisturbed 
by  war,  or  violence,  or  injustice.” 

Still,  she  was  not  moved.  She  felt  ashamed  of  her  coldness; 
she  thought  of  the  evening,  and  wondered  why.  “You  shame 
me,  Master.  I  cannot  rise  to  your  height ;  I  will  say  nothing  more. 
It  would  only  pain  you  if  I  were  to  speak  what  is  in  my  mind.” 
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“Nay,  child.  Your  eyes  are  still  full  of  trouble.  Like  the 
KinS>  you  are  haunted  by  your  dream.  You  should  be  carried 
away  by  the  picture  of  this  new  Heaven  and  new  Earth,  but  you 
are  not  touched.  Doubt  troubles  you.” 

If  I  may  speak,  then.  But  you  are  so  wise,  you  will  under¬ 
stand,  you  will  forgive.  The  world,  you  say,  to  begin  with,  must 
be  a  world  of  righteousness.  But,  to  begin  with,  Master,  it  is 
very  far  as  yet  from  being  a  world  of  righteousness.  Everybody 
tells  me  that  the  world  is  full  of  greed,  thievery,  cunning,  and  lies. 
I  see  the  poor  people  slaving  for  their  livelihood  to  make  others 
rich.  Oh,  what  things  have  I  learned  since  I  came  here  !  Why, 
before  you  taught  me,  before  I  saw  with  eyes,  I  knew  nothing — 
nothing.  And  yet  they  wanted  me  to  speak  and  write;  they 
wanted  me  —  actually  me,  the  most  ignorant  person  in  all  the 
world — to  write  and  speak  and  argue  about  the  problems  of  hu¬ 
man  life!  I  knew  nothing.  And  now,  being  only  on  the  thresh¬ 
old,  I  seem  to  know  so  much,  though  what  I  know  is  little  in¬ 
deed.  I  ought  not  to  speak  even  in  a  whisper.  The  world  is  full 
of  wickedness,  is  it  not?” 

“  It  is.  Every  man  fights  for  himself.  Order  and  law  are 
maintained,  so  that  every  man,  undisturbed,  may  overreach  his 
neighbors.  In  savagery  every  man  was  an  enemy  of  every  other 
man,  without  law;  in  civilization  every  man  is  an  enemy  of  ev¬ 
ery  other  man  under  the  protection  of  the  law.” 

“Every  man  fights,”  Francesca  repeated.  “That  is  why  my 
soldiers  cried  and  lamented.  You  have  taken  away  from  them 
the  fighting  instinct.  What  they  meant,  I  think,  was  that  man 
who  fights,  is  man  who  makes  and  invents  and  leads  and  excels. 
Without  the  fighting  instinct,  would  he  be  a  man  any  longer? 
He  would  be  a  woman  ;  and  most  women  ” — to  these  depths  had 
Francesca  fallen  ! — “  desire  nothing  more  than  to  sit  down  and 
make  the  best  of  what  they  have.  Man  must  fight,  said  my  sol¬ 
diers,  or  the  world  will  stand  still.  This  is  the  only  reason  that 
I  can  understand  why  my  soldiers  lamented  at  the  laying  down  of 
their  arms.” 

“You  are  not  able  at  once  to  grasp  the  whole  meaning  of 
things,”  said  Emanuel,  somewhat  coldly. 

“  No  ;  but  this  morning  I  have  been  thinking  again,  and  trying 
to  picture  a  world  of  unusual  peace.  And  oh  !  my  Master,  to  me 
it  is  not  the  world  of  the  Prophets.  The  arsenals  are  left  to  de- 
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cay ;  the  guns  are  honeycombed  with  rust;  the  soldiers  aie  dis¬ 
banded.  No  more  war;  no  more  fighting.  The  very  school¬ 
boys  not  allowed  to  fight.  A  world  filled  with  men  who  can  no 
lono-er  fio-ht  or  defend  themselves.  Will  they  cease  to  prey  upon 
each  other?” 

“  The  Reign  of  Peace  is  the  Reign  of  Righteousness.” 

“The  Reign  of  Peace  will  begin  to-day.  Will  the  Reign  of 
Righteousness  begin  also  to-day  ?  The  men  I  see  are  no  longer 
what  we  call  men  ;  they  have  lost  their  gallant  bearing.  They 
can  no  longer  walk  upright;  there  is  no  resolution  in  their  looks. 
They  have  lost  the  sense  of  honor,  because  honor  grew  up  with 
the  necessity  of  fighting.  Is  it  not  too  soon  for  your  Discovery  ? 
Must  we  not  make  the  world  righteous  before  we  give  it  Peace  ? 
What  will  become  of  a  world  full  of  wickedness  from  which  you 
have  taken  war  2” 

“  Nay— but  a  world  of  Righteousness,”  said  Emanuel,  dogged¬ 
ly.  “Is  it  not  written  in  the  Books  of  the  Prophets?” 

“  I  speak  as  a  woman  ;  and  a  woman  cannot  love  a  man  except 
for  some  quality  not  possessed  by  herself,  that  she  finds  or  imag¬ 
ines  in  him.  She  must  at  least  think  him  brave — a  man  who  can 
dare.  When  courage  goes  out  of  man  Love  will  depart  from  her. 
Men  and  women  love  opposites,  not  the  same  thing.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  Master,  “  but  in  the  Prophets  it  is  written  that 
War  shall  cease  and  Knowledge  shall  reign.”  He  sat  down  and 
resumed  his  work  without  attempting  to  persuade.  He  had 
spoken  and  had  failed  to  move  her.  Enough.  But  when  he 
rose  from  his  work  an  hour  later,  his  eyes  were  troubled.  The 
woman’s  prophetic  Vision  had  left  its  mark. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


“  In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 

Then  come,  kiss  me,  Sweet-and-Twenty.” 

Francesca  could  have  said  more.  She  was  conscious  that  she 
had  stated  her  case  badly;  what  she  meant  was  to  ask  whether, 
should  the  world  be  suddenly  presented  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  subject  to  certain  conditions  of  righteousness,  the  world 
would  be  found  at  once  ready  to  comply  with  these  conditions, 
even  to  obtain  so  great  a  gift.  Seeing  that  the  offer  is  daily  and 
hourly  renewed  to  a  heedless  world,  she  thought  that  perhaps, 
even  under  these  new  conditions,  it  would  not  be  accepted.  Nay' 
the  opening  of  every  new  way  of  approach  to  that  blissful  reign- 
such  as  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  material  ease  and  comfort, 
education,  invention,  and  discovery — has  only  hitherto  been  used 
to  block  up  the  other  end  of  that  way  of  approach,  and  to  divert 
the  new  road  into  a  broad  and  handsome  thoroughfare  for  the 
opposite  or  hostile  Kingdom.  She  said  no  more  then  but  re¬ 
treated,  hoping  for  another  conversation,  and  for  what  the  preach¬ 
ers  used  to  call  enlargement  of  speech.  Alas!  That  enlarge¬ 
ment  !  For  want  of  it  we  express  our  thoughts  so  feebly  and 
understand  each  other  so  little  ! 

She  went  back  to  the  parlor.  Here  Nelly,  who  had  finished 
washing  up  the  breakfast  cups,  was  collecting  her  music  and  tying 
it  up.  She  had  left  off  crying,  but  her  eyes  were  too  bright. 
There  was  a  red  spot  on  her  cheek ;  she  was  too  quick  in  her 
movements.  She  looked  up  and  laughed — at  nothing — not  mer¬ 
rily,  when  Francesca  appeared. 

“  You  have  had  another  sermon,  then  ?”  she  said,  and  laughed 
again,  nervously. 

Can  I  help  you  in  anything,  Nelly  ?  Are  you  sorting  your 
music  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  am  sorting  all  the  music.  Well,  Francesca,  I  have 
shown  you  all  I  could — the  synagogue  and  the  people,  everything 
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except  the  slums — and  you  don’t  want  to  see  them.  You  will 
tell  Clara  that  I  did  what  I  could  for  you  ” 

“  Of  course.  But  why,  Nelly  ?  You  can  tell  Clara  yourself.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.”  Nelly  shook  her  head.  Then  she 
laughed  again — a  little  hysterical  laugh,  which  ended  in  something 
very  like  a  sob. 

“  Why,  Nelly,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  have  not — ” 

“  Nothing  is  the  matter  except  a  little  headache.  That  is  all. 
Only  a  little  headache.  Francesca,  I  have  not  been  able  to  show 
you  a  Jewish  wedding.  Now  that  is  something  you  would  really 
like  to  see.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a  beautiful  velvet  canopy, 
supported  by  four  men,  who  are  witnesses.  There  must  be  at 
least  ten  men  present  as  witnesses.  The  parents  of  both  bring 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  place  them  under  the  canopy.  The 
Chief  Rabbi  of  the  synagogue  should  be  there,  if  possible,  and 
the  Chassan,  or  Reader.  First  they  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  pray; 
then  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drink  of  the  wine  one  after  the 
other;  then  the  bridegroom  puts  the  ring  on  the  bride’s  finger 
and  says,  ‘  Beloved,  thou  art  wedded  to  me  with  this  ring,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel.’  After  that  they  read  the 
marriage  contract,  and  they  drink  more  wine  with  benedictions. 
Then  they  break  the  glass,  and  the  company  all  cry  out  together, 
wishing  good- luck  to  the  newly -married  pair.  And  then  they 
have  a  feast,  as  great  a  feast  as  they  can  afford — a  feast  that 
lasts  for  seven  days  sometimes.  I  should  like  you  to  be  present 
at  my  wedding,  Francesca,  but  that  can’t  be,  now.” 

Francesca  looked  up  sharply.  What  did  Nelly  mean  ? 

“  The  way  these  Christians  get  married,”  she  went  on,  “  is  just 
dreadful.  They  needn’t  even  have  a  prayer.  There  needn’t  be 
any  witnesses.  They  needn’t  go  to  a  church;  and  all  they’ve  got 
to  do  is  to  put  their  names  down  in  a  book,  that’s  all,”  she  shud¬ 
dered.  “  It’s  a  dreadful  way  to  get  married.  All  the  same,  it  is 
a  real  marriage.  The  man  can’t  get  out  of  it  afterwards,  even  if 
he  wants  to  ever  so  much.” 

“  Nellv,  what  do  you  mean  ?  What  have  you  done  about  Mr. 
Hayling?” 

“  That’s  all  right.  You’ll  very  soon  find  out  that  it’s  all  right, 
Francesca.”  Nelly,  with  an  armful  of  music,  stopped  in  her 
work  and  sat  down  in  a  chair.  “  I  should  have  liked  to  talk  it 
over  with  you,  but  I  couldn’t;  you  don’t  understand.  You  are 
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not  like  other  girls,  you  know.  One  would  think  yon  didn’t  want 
a  lover — well” —  for  Francesca  changed  color — “of  course  you 
do,  because,  after  all,  with  your  fine  manners  and  your  stand- 
offishness— which  I  like  in  you — there’s  a  woman  under  it  all ;  but 
you  don  t  talk  about  it  as  we  do — me  and  my  friends  ;  we  don’t 
talk  about  anything  else  except  our  things.  So  I  had  to  settle  it 
my  own  way,  without  taking  your  advice.  I  couldn’t  even  advise 
with  Clara,  because  she  was  dead  against  it  all  the  time;  so  I  had 
to  settle  it  for  myself.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  all  is  that  I 
can’t  give  him  up,  Francesca.  Don’t  tell  me  that  he  is  this  and 
that,  I  know  what  he  is  just  as  well  as  you  do,  and  I  can’t  give 
him  up — even  for  the  sake  of  my  father  and  my  People  and  my 
religion.” 

“Oh,  but,  Nelly,  think  —  consider;  you  will  at  any  rate  do 
nothing  rash  ?” 

“  Oh  no” —  she  laughed  again  ;  “  nothing  rash  ;  I  can  promise 
that.” 

She  carried  her  music  and  her  two  banjoes  out  of  the  room. 

Had  Francesca  been  like  any  of  those  other  girls  —  Nelly’s 
friends — she  would  have  guessed  by  this  sign  what  was  going  to 
be  done.  But  she  was  not  like  other  girls.  Love  and  courtship 
and  marriage — least  of  all  clandestine  marriage — of  these  things 
she  neither  spoke  nor  thought.  Nelly,  however,  had  been  spend¬ 
ing  a  terrible  time  of  struggle.  She  had  to  choose — many  girls 
have  had  the  same  choice — between  her  lover  and  her  People. 
Now,  she  was  a  Jewess — one  to  whom  the  choice  means  much 
more  than  to  others.  When  a  man  left  that  ancient  Faith,  and 
afterwards  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to  it,  they  made  him 
in  former  times  lie  across  the  door,  so  that  the  faithful  could 
step  upon  him  and  wipe  their  shoes  upon  him.  In  this  way  they 
testified  to  their  horror  of  apostasy.  What  happened  with  a 
woman  ?  In  the  good  old  times  she  would  be  led  out  of  the 
camp  and  stoned  to  death.  And  now  ?  She  would  henceforward 
be  to  her  People  as  one  who  is  dead — and  she  would  have  to  be¬ 
come  a  Christian.  Now  it  is  difficult,  as  we  are  constantly  being 
told,  for  an  Irish  Catholic  to  become  a  Protestant ;  for  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  to  become  an  Episcopalian  ;  for  a  Pole  to  exchange 
the  Church  of  Rome  for  the  Church  of  the  Czar;  difficult,  every¬ 
where,  to  leave  the  patriotic  creed  for  the  persecuting  creed.  But 
for  a  Jew  to  become  a  Christian  is  a  thing  ten  times — a  hundred 
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times— more  difficult.  And  Nelly  must  become  a  Christian  if  she 
ceased  to  be  a  Jewess. 

Francesca,  restless  and  oppressed  with  the  possession  of  her 
great  secret,  and  not  able  to  think  just  then  about  Nelly’s  love 
affairs,  put  on  her  hat  and  went  out  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
great  highway.  She  stayed  out  for  two  hours.  When  she  re¬ 
turned,  about  noon,  she  found  Alma,  the  little  handmaid,  sitting 
on  the  stairs,  and  crying  into  her  apron. 

“  Why,  Alina,”  she  said,  “  what  is  the  matter  ?” 

“She’s  gone,  miss.  She  sent  her  best  love  to  you,  and  she  s 

gone.” 

“  Who  has  gone  ?” 

“  Miss  Nelly,  miss.  She  took  all  her  things  and  her  banjoes 
and  her  music  and  everything,  and  she’s  gone  away  in  a  four- 
wheel  cab.  She  told  me  to  tell  you,  with  her  best  love,  that  she 
was  gone  away  to  be  married,  and  that  she  wasn  t  ever  coming 
back'  again.  Oh !  oh !  oh !”  The  child  broke  out  into  fresh 
crying. 

“  Gone  away  to  be  married  ?” 

“Yes — miss — with  her  best  love,  and  she’s  never  coming  back 
any  more.” 

“  Did  she  say  anything  else  ?” 

“  She  poured  out  a  glass  of  sherry  wine  and  she  said  would  I 
drink  some  when  she  got  into  the  cab  and  wish  me  joy  and  good- 
luck  and  break  the  wineglass  for  luck — and  I  did  !  There  s  the 
bits ;  and  would  I  throw  a  handful  of  rice  after  the  cab  for  luck 
and  I  did — for  luck — and  she  said  she’d  left  some  letters  in  the 
parlor.” 

There  were,  in  fact,  three  letters.  One  was  for  herself,  Fran- 
ccesa,  one  was  for  Clara,  and  the  other  was  for  her  father. 

The  first  was  as  follows : 

“  Dear  Francesca, — After  what  you  have  seen  and  heard,  and 
after  what  I  told  you  this  morning,  which  was  plain  enough  for 
any  girl  in  the  world  except  you  to  understand,  you  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  I’ve  gone  off  with  the  man  I  love.  I  ve 
tried  to  get  over  it,  but  it’s  no  use.  I  can  never  be  happy  with¬ 
out  him.  So  I  am  to  meet  him  to-day  at  noon,  and  we  are  to  be 
married  at  the  Registrar’s.  It  has  all  been  arranged.  He  put  up 
my  name  in  proper  order,  only  when  it  came  to  the  last  I  was 
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afraid  to  go,  and  it  angered  him.  You  saw  how  it  angered  him. 
He  swore  he  would  kill  himself.  Dear  Francesca,  how  could  I 
think  of  living  if  I  were  to  cause  his  suicide  ? 

“  Dear  Francesca,  you  were  hard  upon  him  the  other  day.  All 
men  want  a  girl  to  keep  company  with.  Since  I  wouldn’t  have 
him,  can  I  blame  him  for  turning  to  you  ?  Besides,  he  wasn’t 
quite  in  his  right  mind.  You’ll  forgive  me  for  being  jealous. 
And  I  am  sure,  now,  that  you  didn’t  tempt  him  with  looks.  You 
couldn’t  do  such  a  tliino-. 

O 

Dear  Francesca,  you  don’t  understand.  You  are  too  grand 
for  us.  You  despise  my  boy  because  he  isn’t  so  proud  and  cold 
as  you  like.  We  don’t  expect  our  husbands  to  be  angels.  We 
take  them  as  they  are  made  for  us,  and  we  make  the  b°st  of  each 
other.  If  Anthony  keeps  steady,  and  won’t  drink,  I  have  no  fear 
for  him.  When  a  man  takes  to  drink  it’s  all  over.  But  he  won’t, 
because  the  sight  of  his  mother  makes  him  sick.  I  shall  keep 
him  off  the  music-hall  boards,  because  I’ve  heard  from  the  pupils 
what  goes  on  in  some  of  the  places,  and  he  sha’n’t  have  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  it.  As  for  his  talk  about  Parliament,  that’s  only  a 
dieam.  Let  him  dream,  if  it  makes  him  happy.  I  mean  to  keep 
him  at  his  place — steady — at  the  works. 

Dear  Francesca,  it  was  good  of  you  to  feel  happy  with  me. 
\  ou  are  a  great  deal  too  grand  and  wise  for  me  to  be  quite  at  ease 
with  you.  But  I’ve  done  my  best,  and  now  you  don’t  want  me 
any  more.  My  father  will  be  very  angry.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  will  say,  but  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to  do  anything.  Come 
and  see  me  soon.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  As  for  my  father,  he 
will  say  dreadful  things,  but  there’s  a  saying,  ‘A  thousand  bad 
words  never  tore  a  shirt.’  You  will  find  the  bunch  of  house-keys 
in  the  right-hand  drawer  in  my  bedroom.  I’m  afraid  they  are  not 
much  use  to  you,  but  there’s  nobody  else  to  take  them. 

“  Your  loving 

“  Nell  (by  the  time  you  get  this, 
Nelly  Hayling).” 


She  took  the  letter  and  the  news  to  Emanuel. 

“  In  the  East,”  said  Emanuel,  “  they  lock  up  the  girls  in  the 
Harem ;  they  are  never  allowed  to  run  about  without  an  escort. 
That  one  of  these  girls  should  fall  in  love  with  a  stranger  is  there¬ 
fore  impossible  and  unknown.  It  is  partly  by  keeping  up  the 
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Oriental  custom  of  secluding  the  girls  that  we  have  kept  the  race 
apart.  When  such  a  girl  as  Nelly  is  left  to  receive  young  men  as 
pupils,  the  next  step  is  to  receive  one  of  them  as  a  lover.  IIci 
father  ought  not  to  be  surprised.” 

“  What  can  we  do  ?” 

“  Nothing.  We  do  not  know  where  her  father  is.  I  will  go 
to  Mortimer  Street,  if  you  like,  and  see  Mr.  Angelo.  You  can 
telegraph  to  her  cousin,  Clara.  But  the  girl  is  married  by  this 

time.  Nothing  can  alter  that.” 

“  I  am  afraid  her  father  will  be  very  angry.  lie  is  a  passion¬ 
ate  and  a  wilful  man.  Nelly  was  always  afraid  of  him.” 

“  He  may  be  angry  at  first.  He  will  probably  use  the  language 
of  great  wrath.  AVhen  ho  understands  that  he  cannot  alter  things, 
he  will  accept  them.  Perhaps  he  will  never  forgive  his  daughter. 
Francesca,  you  must  take  pity  upon  this  girl.  She  has  been  left 
too  much  alone.  Before  I  came  here  she  was  sometimes  left  alone 
for  months.  She  is  taken  away  from  all  her  friends  by  a  young 
man  who  has  no  friends  of  his  own  to  give  her.  The  boy’s  father 
does  not  belong  to  our  People,  and  his  mother  is  a  drunkard.  Do 
not  desert  her.  Go  and  see  her  in  a  few  dajs.  Be  kind  to 
her.  Let  her  feel  that  she  has  one  friend,  at  least,  left.  In  time 
of  trouble — with  such  a  boy  as  that  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble 
a  woman,  if  she  have  no  friends  of  her  own  sex,  may  fall  into 
madness,  and  do  things  which  can  never  afterwards  be  undone. 

Emanuel  went  away  on  his  errand.  He  returned  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Mr.  Angelo  knew  nothing  about  his  brother’s  travels.  He 
showed  himself  greatly  moved  by  the  news,  and  foretold  unfor¬ 
giving  wrath  on  his  brother’s  part.  The  girl,  he  said,  had  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  family.  Henceforth  her  name  should  not  be 
mentioned  in  his  house.  In  the  whole  long  history  of  his  family 
no  such  apostasy  had  ever  been  known  ;  and  so  on — what  might 
have  been  expected. 

Clara  obeyed  the  telegram  and  hurried  to  the  house,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  How  long  would  they  have  to 
wait  before  they  would  find  out  the  father’s  address  ?  Neither 
Emanuel  nor  Clara  nor  Francesca  knew  anything  about  the  turf, 
or  they  would  have  understood  that  so  well-known  a  man  as  Mr. 
Sydney  Bernard  would  be  certain  on  such  and  such  a  day  to  be  at 
such  and  such  a  place.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  This, 
however,  they  did  not  understand. 
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It  may  be  weeks,  said  Clara,  “  before  be  comes  borne  again. 
Oh,  we  must  find  him  somehow !  My  father  must  help  to  find 
lum.  He  does  not  write  to  Nelly  for  weeks  together  sometimes. 
It’s  a  shame !  The  poor  girl  was  left  alone  in  the  house,  with  no 
one  but  her  pupils  and  this  little  girl.  No  wonder  she  got  to 
thinking  foolishness !  And  such  a  conceited  stick  of  half  a  man, 
too!  How  a  girl  can  throw  herself  away  upon  such  an  object! 
— no  money  and  no  brains.  Poor  Nell !” 

Presently  they  took  a  tearful  tea,  and  fell  to  talking  of  things 
sorrowful  the  temptations  which  surround  and  beset  every  pret¬ 
ty  girl,  that  admirable  arrangement  of  the  Oriental  veil  for  the 
baffling  of  the  tempter,  and  so  forth. 

When  it  grew  dark  they  lit  candles  and  became  more  gloomy. 
Then  Emanuel  joined  them ;  but  he  was  silent,  and  at  sight  of 
him  Francesca  was  reminded  of  the  Great  Discovery.  Strange! 
She  was  odc  of  the  Conspiracy  about  to  revolutionize  the  world 
— nothing  short  of  that  stupendous  fact ! — and  she  had  forgotten 
it  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  this  case  of  a  vulgar  Romeo  and 
a  lower,  middle-class  Juliet!  The  incongruity  made  her  smile. 
Afterwards  she  made  some  admirable  reflections  on  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  the  individual  soul;  but  she  did  not  put  these  reflec¬ 
tions  into  words. 

Emanuel  sat  with  them,  his  legs  crossed  upright  in  his  chair. 
The  two  girls  whispered. 

Suddenly  they  heard  outside,  distinct  above  the  patter  of  the 
strolling  feet,  the  quick,  sharp  beat  of  a  man’s  foot.  It  stopped 
at  the  door.  The  door  was  opened  with  a  key ;  the  man  stepped 
into  the  narrow  hall. 

“Good  Heavens!”  whispered  Clara;  “it  is  my  uncle’s  step. 
He’s  the  only  man  who  has  a  latch-key.  Who  has  told  him? 
Why  has  he  come  here ?  Francesca — Emanuel — help  me;  stand 
by  me ;  he  will  blame  me — oh  !” 

For  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard  himself  strode 
in.  He  greeted  no  one;  he  scowled  on  the  assembled  company; 
his  face  was  dark — it  was  distorted,  apparently  with  wrath.  Heaven 
help  his  daughter!  Some  one  must  have  told  him. 

“  WThere  is  Nelly  ?”  he  asked,  roughly. 
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'Tis  not  strange 

That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change  —  Hamlet. 


They  all  three  stood  lip  as  in  the  presence  of  Misfortune. 

“  Uncle !”  cried  Clara.  “Who  has  told  you  ?  Have  you  heard  ?” 

“Don’t  ask  silly  questions.  I’ve  heard  enough  to  make  ten 
men  sick.” 

“Have  you  had  a  letter,  then?” 

“  Letters?  What  is  the  girl  talking  about?  There  will  be  let¬ 
ters  enough  to-morrow,  and  next  day,  and  the  day  after  that ! 
Letters?  Aye,  and  telegrams,  telephones,  messages;  people  who 
will  sit  down  on  the  office  door-step.  They’d  come  here  if  they 
knew.  Oh,  there  will  be  plenty  !  Where  the  devil  is  Nell  ?” 

“You  say  you  have  heard,  and  yet — you  ask — where  she  is?” 

“Clara,”  Francesca  whispered,  “he  is  thinking  of  something 
else.  Some  dreadful  misfortune  has  happened.  Look  at  his  face!  ’ 

“  Sydney  Bernard  ” — Emanuel  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
— “  you  have  come  home  in  great  trouble.  I  know  not  the  extent 
of  your  trouble — ” 

“Extent?  Why,  all  the  world  will  guess  it  to-night,  and  will 
know  it  to-morrow.  It  is  Ruin — Ruin — Ruin  1” 

“Ruin?  Yet  there  are  Ruins  which  may  be  repaired.  If  it  is 
only  money — ” 

“Only  money? — only  money?  Fool!  What  is  there  besides 
money  ?” 

Emanuel  stepped  back.  “  What  is  there,”  he  repeated,  sadly, 
“  besides  money  ?  Man — there  is  the  whole  world  besides  money. 
Is  money  all  you  desire  or  all  you  dread?  At  this  moment — this 
very  moment — you  will  be  rebuked.  Can  a  man  be  struck  in  no 
other  way  ?” 

“  None  that  he  will  feel  so  much,”  said  Mr.  Bernard. 

“  Tell  him,  Clara,”  said  Emanuel. 

“  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  uncle.”  Clara  gave  him  the  letter. 
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He  snatched  it  from  her,  glaring  round  like  a  hunted  man. 

“  Ruin  !”  he  repeated ;  “  and  this  blamed  Fool  asks  if  it  is  only 
money  !  I  am  lost !  What  do  you  understand  about  Ruin  and 
Loss  aud  Dishonor,  you — Dreamer?  You  know,  Clara,  what  it 
means.  Go  home  and  tell  your  father  that  it  is  all  over.  I’ve 
been  broke  a  dozen  times,  but  never  like  this  before.  I  have  got 
over  many  blows,  but  this  is  death.  Tell  your  father  that  it’s 
thousands  upon  thousands;  far  too  big  a  thing  for  me  to  go  to 
him  about;  and  as  for  money  to  meet  them  all — it’s  this  way.” 
He  pulled  his  pockets  inside  out;  they  were  empty.  “That’s  all. 
Ruin  !  Ruin  !  Ruin  !  Where’s  Nell  ?  I  want  her  to  pack  up  all 
I’ve  got.  I  must  cross  the  water  this  very  evening.  Boulogne 
for  me,  for  the  present.” 

“  Read  the  letter,”  said  Emanuel. 

He  took  the  letter  and  looked  at  it,  but  without  reading  a  word. 
His  mind  was  elsewhere ;  he  was  full  of  his  own  trouble.  “  What 
are  you  doing — you  three — staring  at  me?  It  hasn’t  got  into  the 
papers  yet,  I  suppose?  Well?  What  d’ye  mean — all  of  you?  I 
haven’t  murdered  any  one.  There’ve  been  other  defaulters  before 
me;  yet  that  doesn’t  make  it  any  better  for  me.  You — what’s 
your  name? — with  your  talk  about  money;  if  you’re  one  of  Us 
you  love  the  gambling  of  it,  and  the  sport  of  it ;  else,  how  can 
you  be  one  of  Us?  Well,  there’s  to  be  no  more  sport  for  me.  I 
can  never  show  my  face— -never  be  seen  in  Fleet  Street — never 
again.  And  as  for  a  race-course,  why,  I’ve  seen  ’em  warned  oft; 
I’ve  seen  ’em  run  for  it.  I’ve  seen  ’em  guyed  while  they  ran. 
And  now  to  remember  those  unlucky  sportsmen,  and  to  think  of 
myself !” 

“  Read  the  letter,”  Emanuel  repeated. 

“  Where’s  Nelly  ?  Where’s  my  girl  ?”  he  asked,  looking  round 
helplessly. 

“Read  the  letter.”  Emanuel  took  it  from  his  hands  and  held 
it  before  bis  face.  “  Read,  I  say.  You  will  know  then  where 
Nelly  is.” 

At  last  he  read  it — first,  his  mind  still  full  of  his  other  trouble 
— without  comprehending  one  word  of  it.  He  read  it  again;  this 
time  with  bewilderment.  He  read  it  a  third  time,  and  handed  the 
letter,  without  a  word,  to  Clara. 

“  It  is  true,  uncle.  She  left  the  house  at  twelve  o’clock  to-day, 
telling  the  girl  she  was  going  to  be  married.  She  took  her  box 
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with  her,  and  her  instruments  and  music,  except  the  piano,  and 
she  said  she  was  not  coming  back  any  more.  She  s  married  to  a 
young  man  named — ” 

“  Read  it  for  me,”  he  said.  “  I  don’t  seem  able  to  understand 
to-night,  somehow.  It’s— it’s— the  other  business,  I  suppose.” 

Clara  read  it. 

“  Dear  Father, — ■'When  you  get  this  letter  I  shall  be  mairied. 

I  am  going  to  marry  a  Christian.  I  am  sure  you  would  never 
consent,  so  I  have  told  you  nothing  about  it.  W  hen  you  aie  able 
to  understand  that  all  my  happiness  is  concerned  with  this  mar¬ 
riage  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me;  meantime  I  am  afraid  you  will 
be  angry.  I  am  to  remain  in  any  religion  that  I  like.  Since  it 
is  my  happiness,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  forgive  me. 

“  Your  affectionate  daughter,  Nelly.  ’ 

“Is  it  true?”  he  asked,  helplessly.  “Is  it  true?  Nelly— my 
Nelly — married  to  a  Christian  ?  What  does  it  mean,  at  all  ?  Why 
did  she  do  it  ?  Is  it  true  ?” 

“  It  is  quite  true,  uncle.  She  is  married  to  a  man  named — ” 

“  Silence!  I  will  hear  no  more.  She  is  married  to  a  Christian!” 
lie  laid  his  hand  upon  his  forehead.  “  I  was  thinking  of  the 
other  thing.  I  am  ruined.  My  money  is  gone,  and  my  name. 

I  am  lost.  I  came  home,  thinking  to  tell  my  child  that  her  father 
was  a  pauper  —  perhaps  she  had  a  pound  or  two  to  spare.  I 
thought  that  she  would  cry  a  little  and  comfort  me  a  little.  It’s 
something  for  a  man  to  creep  home  and  hear  words  that  mean 
nothing — hopes  when  there  is  not  any  hope — praise  when  the 
whole  sky  is  ringing  with  curses !  And  I  come  home,  and  she  is 
dead — dead !  My  daughter  is  dead — my  child — my  Preciada — 
my  Nellyr — she  is  dead  !” 

The  ruined  book-maker  looked  about  him  with  the  dignity  of 
this  double  misfortune.  No  one  said  anything,  no  one  moved; 
he  was  bereft  of  money,  name,  and  child — all  gone  together. 

“She  is  dead,”  he  repeated,  “but  there  is  no  body;  there  is  no 
shroud  wanted.  The  watcher  of  Death  is  not  in  the  house  ;  there 
will  be  no  funeral.  We  shall  not  sit  in  a  circle  and  eat  the  funeral 
eggs.”  He  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  opened  the  blade,  and 
pulling  his  coat  round  with  his  left  hand,  cut  through  the  right 
side  of  his  coat  a  hand -breadth  with  the  knife.  “  Lo!”  he  said, 
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“  niy  daughter  is  dead,  and  for  her  sake  I  rend  my  garments.  My 
daughter  —  my  Preciada  —  mj  Nelly  —  my  pretty  girl  —  is  dead 
and  buried.  Let  the  lighted  candle  and  the  basin  of  water  be 
placed  in  her  room  for  the  purification  of  her  soul.  She  is  buried 
— but  not  among  her  People  !  She  is  dead — among  the  Gentiles. 
We  have  broken  our  fast  together  after  the  funeral;  we  have  said 
Kodesh  to  deliver  her  soul — but  no,  her  soul  is  lost.  Let  us  mourn 
for  the  dead  after  the  manner  of  our  religion.” 

In  the  old  days  the  mourners  sat  on  the  ground  without  shoes; 
in  that  position  they  received  the  condolences  of  their  friends.  So 
sat  Job  after  his  misfortunes.  Mr.  Bernard  did  not  take  off  his 
boots,  nor  did  he  sit  upon  the  floor.  For  an  elderly  man  to  sit 
on  the  floor  without  his  boots  may  be  Oriental,  but  it  is  no  longer 
dignified.  Mr.  Bernard  sat  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room; 
he  sat  in  silence,  with  folded  hands  and  bowed  head. 

They  left  him  there;  they  went  out  into  the  garden  and  sat 
awhile.  Then  the  girls  went  to  bed,  leaving  Emanuel  alone. 

In  the  morning  they  found  the  mourner  still  sitting  in  the  same 
place.  Had  he  passed  the  night  there?  They  left  him  there  un¬ 
disturbed,  and  took  their  breakfasts  in  the  kitchen.  And  all  the 
blinds  of  every  window  were  pulled  down,  so  that  the  neighbors 
might  know  that  Death  was  among  them.  All  day  long  he  stayed 
there.  They  sent  food  to  him.  Next  morning  he  was  still  there, 
sitting  silent  in  his  chair. 

“  He  has  lost,”  said  Emanuel,  “  more  than  his  daughter.  He 
is  in  mourning  for  what,  as  he  said  blasphemously,  he  should 
feel  more  than  anything  else.  He  is  thinking  how  he  can  get 
back  again  to  his  old  life.  It  does  him  good  to  be  alone  and  to 
think.” 

For  four  days  the  bereaved  father  sat  in  the  place  of  mourning. 
But  no  friends  came.  None  of  them,  in  fact,  knew  the  private 
residence  of  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard — which,  for  many  reasons,  he 
did  not  disclose  to  his  friends  of  the  turf.  Had  they  known,  the 
private  residence  would  have  been  besieged,  and  the  week  of 
mourning  would  have  met  with  scant  respect.  For  behold!  It 
was  a  time  in  which  the  friends  of  this  book-maker  inquired  after 
him  in  vain.  He  was  broken  ;  that  was  pretty  certain.  It  was 
rumored  that  he  could  not,  by  many  thousands,  meet  his  engage¬ 
ments.  Loud  were  the  curses  of  those  who  had  lost  their  money, 
or  had  lost  their  winnings.  Many  gallant  craft,  manned  by  bold 
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book-makers,  went  down  in  that  fearful  season,  when  nothing  came 
off  for  the  unhappy  book-makers, *and  every  race  was  a  race  for 
the  backer,  and  the  favorites  romped  in  gayiy.  The  shore  was 
strewn  with  wreck  and  broken  timbers.  And  the  book-makers — 
what  became  of  them?  Go  ask  of  the  evening  breeze — the  cold 
breeze  of  December — when  it  blows  chill  and  eager  across  the 
lonely  Heath  of  Newmarket.  You  may  hear  the  voice  of  their 
shades — their  pale  ghosts — in  that  evening  breeze,  lamenting  the 
fatal  run  which  laid  them  low.  It  was  well  for  Mr.  Sydney  Ber¬ 
nard  that  he  was  nowhere  seen  abroad  at  this  bad  time.  He  van¬ 
ished.  No  one  knew  that  he  was  mourning  the  death  of  a  beloved 
daughter.  Men  whispered  that  he  was  in  retreat — that  he  had 
been  seen  by  victims  at  Boulogne,  at  Brussels,  at  Ostend. 

For  four  long  days  he  sat  in  dignity  and  silence  in  that  front 
parlor,  no  longer  the  pupil-room.  Clara  remained  to  lend  any 
assistance  that  might  be  wanted.  They  all,  except  the  mourner, 
continued  to  take  their  meals  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  a  time  of 
silence,  except  for  whispers  and  for  the  sobs  of  Alma.  The 
meals  were  in  noway  festive.  Otherwise,  it  was  mourning  with¬ 
out  grief. 

“  I  cannot  go  to  see  her,”  said  Clara,  “  without  my  father’s 
leave.  After  a  bit  he  will  give  it,  and  then  I  will  go.  But  you 
can  go,  Francesca.  Poor  Nell!  And  after  all,  to  marry  such  a 
Jackanapes!  If  I  did  marry  a  Christian,  it  should  be  a  decent 
sort.  But  that  fellow  ?  Oh!” 

And  during  these  days  there  was  no  talk  at  all  of  the  Great 
Invention. 

For  four  days  the  mourner  occupied  that  chair  in  solemn 
silence.  He  sat  in  it  all  day  long.  Perhaps  he  sat  in  it  all  night 
long  as  well,  for  they  found  him  there  in  the  morning,  and  left 
him  there  in  the  evening. 

“Why  does  he  make  all  this  pretence?”  asked  Francesca. 
“  Surely  it  is  enough  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  she  is  dead.” 

“The  Law,”  said  Emanuel,  “commands  that  a  daughter  of 
Israel  shall  marry  in  her  father’s  tribe;  it  is  the  Law.  If  the  Law 
is  broken  the  guilty  woman  is  outside  the  law.  In  ancient  days 
she  would  be  stoned.  Of  many  Jewesses  it  is  related  that  they 
have  been  seduced  from  their  religion  by  Christian  lovers;  terrible 
things  have  been  told  of  the  wrath  and  revenge  of  their  own  Peo¬ 
ple;  how  one  was  captured  and  taken  home  to  have  her  nose  cut 
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off,  and  so  sent  back  disfigured  to  her  lover;  and  another,  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  Crusader,  to  whom  a  Jew  was  a  name  of  horror,  was 
denounced  by  her  own  brother  as  a  Jewess  to  her  lover,  who 
handed  her  over  to  be  burned  alive.” 

“  Emanuel,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  spare  me  !” 

“The  Chronicles  of  your  People  are  not  all  of  meekness  and 
submission,  child.  When  a  Jewess  leaves  the  Faith  she  is  dead  by 
the  Law.  This  man  follows  the  ancient  custom,  though  the  Law 
is  no  longer  maintained  in  its  pristine  rigor.” 

“  Well,”  said  Francesca,  “  I  think  it  would  be  more  dignified 
for  Nelly’s  father  to  give  over  this  foolish  pretence  of  mourning, 
and  more  simply  to  say,  if  he  means  it,  that  he  would  speak  to  his 
daughter  no  more.” 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  the  mourning  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  stop,  and  that  in  a  very  surprising  and  unexpected 
manner. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  Francesca,  with 
the  aid  of  the  little  maid  (who  moved  about  on  tiptoe,  spoke  in 
whispers  as  if  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  from  time  to  time 
sat  down  to  cry  in  the  corner  of  her  apron),  had  just  completed  a 
fruit  pie  for  dinner — a  pie  containing  red  currants  and  raspberries, 
which  is  an  excellent  dish,  especially  when  it  is  served  as  the 
Christians  have  it,  with  cream  or  milk.  As  the  Chosen  People 
take  their  fruit  pies  without  milk,  it  is  not  so  good.  The  task 
despatched,  she  mounted  the  kitchen  stairs  and  looked  out  of  the 
garden  door.  Through  the  hanging  branches  of  the  Virginia- 
creeper  she  saw  Emanuel  sitting  as  usual  at  his  bench  at  work, 
bareheaded,  in  the  hot  July  sun.  Since  the  disaster  of  Nelly’s 
elopement  she  had  said  nothing  of  the  Discovery.  From  the  parlor 
there  came  voices;  some  one  was  with  the  Mourner.  It  was  a 
loud  and  cheery  voice.  Now  when  Eliphaz  the  Temanitc,  and 
the  other  comforters  visited  Job  the  Mourner  they  spoke  in 
hushed  voice,  and  with  bated  breath.  Then  the  parlor  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard  came  forth  briskly. 

“Alma!”  he  shouted  down  the  kitchen  stairs,  “pull  up  your 
blinds  below,  open  the  window.  Come  up-stairs  and  pull  up  all 
the  blinds,  and  open  all  the  windows.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Bernard?”  cried  Francesca,  turning 
round  in  astonishment.  “Are  the  days  of  mourning  over?  Have 
you  forgiven  Nelly?  Is  she  restored  to  life?  ’ 
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“  We  have  mourned  enough.  As  for  forgiving,  we  will  see 
presently.  I  am  going  away  with  my  brother.  I  don’t  know 
when  I  shall  come  back.”  He  replied  in  short,  abrupt  sentences, 
and  hurried  back  to  the  parlor,  shutting  the  door  carefully  behind 
him.  Something  had  happened  to  change  his  religious  gloom 
into  a  mood  resembling  the  opposite. 

What  happened,  in  fact,  was  as  follows.  His  brother,  the  dealer 
of  Mortimer  Street,  came  to  see  him. 

“Nelly  is  dead,”  said  Mr.  Bernard,  looking  up.  “My  daughter 
Preciada  is  dead.” 

“Aye,  aye.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Yes;  I  know  all  about  it. 
Brother,  haven’t  you  mourned  long  enough?  Come,  we  are  not 
Rabbis.  Perhaps  when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  found  out, 
you  will  get  up  and  go  out  and  give  over  mourning,  and  look 
cheerful  again.” 

“  I  can  never  look  cheerful  again.  Did  not  Clara  tell  yon.  It 
is  not  only  that  Nelly  is  dead — I  am  ruined.  I  may  just  as  well 
stay  here,  where  none  of  them  will  find  me.  I’ve  been  thinking 
all  the  time  what  to  do.  I  can  think  here,  but  I  see  no  way  out 
of  it.  My  name  is  gone.  I  am  ruined,  brother.” 

“I  know  all  about  that,  too.  Now,  Sydney,  you  know  I  don’t 
talk  wild  about  money,  so  listen.  If  I  show  you  how  to  win  back 
your  name  and  your  credit  again  as  good  as  ever,  and  better  — 
much  better  —  without  any  loss  to  you  of  name  or  reputation, 
wouldn’t  you  give  over  this  sackcloth  and  ashes?  Not  but  what 
you’ve  done  the  right  thing,  brother.” 

Sydney  Bernard  sat  upright  in  his  chair.  Then,  being  rather 
stiff,  after  sitting  with  bowed  head  and  round  shoulders  upon  a 
little  cane-bottom  chair  for  four  days  and  four  nights,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  he  rose  slowly,  and  stretched  himself,  rubbing  his  legs  as 
one  grooms  a  horse. 

“No,  brother,”  he  said;  “you  are  certainly  not  one  of  those 
who  talk  wild  about  money ;  you  know  better.  What  is  it  you 
mean  ?” 

Mr.  Angelo  pulled  up  the  blind  of  the  darkened  room  and  threw 
open  the  window.  Then  he  sat  down  in  the  chair  of  the  mourner, 
and  began  to  unfold  his  tale. 

“  Nelly  is  married,”  he  said,  “  to  a  certain  Anthony  Hayling.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  hear  his  name,”  interrupted  the  injured  father. 
“  Don’t  mention  him  to  me  or  the  girl  either.” 
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“  Let  me  tell  the  story  my  own  way.  When  it  is  told  you  shall 
have  your  look  in.  It’s  worth  telling,  as  you  will  acknowledge. 
Anthony  Hayling,  five  days  ago,  when  he  married  Nelly,  was  clerk 
in  some  Chemical  Works.  He  is  now  dismissed  for  incompetence. 
He  has,  therefore,  no  employment  for  the  present,  and  no  means. 
That’s  a  good  beginning  for  the  married  pair,  isn’t  it?  The  young 
man  is  the  only  son  of  one  Anthony  Hayling,  Editor  and  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  an  insignificant  paper,  called  the  Friend  of  Labor.  His 
mother  is  a  drunken  drab,  neither  more  nor  less,  whom  his  father 
married  at  Poplar  when  he  was  playing  at  being  a  sailor  before 
the  mast.  But  his  father — listen  now — is  a  superior  kind  of  man, 
as  I  said;  he  has  been  a  common  sailor;  for  many  years  he  was  a 
sailor — first  a  common  sailor  before  the  mast,  then  a  mate  on  a 
sailing-ship.  I  believe  she  was  in  the  currant  and  Levant  line, 
and  she  was  owned  by  one  of  Us,  from  whom  I  learned  these  par¬ 
ticulars.  Now  it  isn’t  usual,  is  it,  for  a  common  sailor  to  become 
Editor  of  a  paper.  I’ve  got  some  copies  of  the  paper.  It  is  full 
of  ideas,  and  practical  ideas,  too.”  Mr.  Angelo  laughed  softly. 
“  To  think  of  the  pains  and  trouble  taken  just  in  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  the  working-man  of  the  simplest  things,  and  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  For  he  is  a  Fool,  and  he  remains  a  Fool.  And  we,  who 
carry  the  bag,  reap  the  fruits  of  his  Foolishness.  However,  there 
we  are.  Common  sailor,  mate  in  a  sailing-ship  in  the  Levant 
trade,  editor  of  a  Labor  paper,  man  with  large  ideas,  pbilan* 
thropist  if  you  like,  man  with  the  manners  and  the  language  and 
the  bearing  of  a  gentleman — that  is  the  father  of  your  son-in-law. 
As  for  the  boy  himself,  he  is  a  weak,  poor  creature,  vain  and  shal¬ 
low.  He  will  give  trouble.” 

“Go  on.  I  am  listening.” 

“  I  first  saw  the  paper  in  Emanuel’s  hands.  He  wrapped  up 
some  of  his  work  in  it.  I  looked  at  it,  and  asked  him  how  he 
came  by  it.  He  told  me  that  the  Editor  was  an  old  friend  of  his 
— Emanuel  knows  half  the  world — and  that  he  had  been  once  a 
sailor.  Also  that  he  was  not  a  common  sailor,  but  one  who  could 
think  and  speak.  ‘  So,’  says  I,  ‘  what  is  the  name  of  this  uncom¬ 
mon  sailor?’  ‘Anthony  Hayling,’ says  Emanuel.  I  thought  very 
little  more  about  it  till  I  heard  the  news  of  Nelly’s  marriage.  Who 
was  she  married  to?  Anthony  Hayling;  Anthony  Hayling. 
Rather  odd  Christian  name  for  father  and  son  both  to  have,  isn’t 
it?  And  then — you  know  in  my  line  of  business  it  is  always  use- 
14* 
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ful  to  know  something  of  the  peerage — I  remembered  that  there 
was  an  Earl  of  Hayling  who  went  away  from  his  estates  twenty 
years  ago,  came  back  once  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  reported 
to  have  been  seen  somewhere  Limehouse  way;  but  this  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  His  Christian  name  was  Anthony;  his  father’s  and  his 
grandfather’s  name  was  Anthony.  Now,  do  you  begin  to  suspect 
what  is  coming?” 

“  Do  vou  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  boy  is  the  son  of — 

“  Wait.  The  things  put  together  worked  upon  me  so  that  I 
had  no  rest  till  I  went  down  myself  to  the  office  of  the  paper. 
Fortunately,  the  editor  was  in  the  shop.  I  bought  a  copy,  and 
I  had  a  little  talk  with  him.  Brother,  you  know  a  gentleman 
when  you  see  him?  To  be  sure  you  do.  You’ve  learned  it  in 
vour  way  of  business.  So  have  I.  We  both  have  to  do  with 
gentlemen.  The  thing  can’t  be  made  by  spending  a  few  thou¬ 
sands,  can  it?  A  man  gets  rich,  but  he  don’t  become  a  gentle¬ 
man  that  way,  does  he?  Some  of  our  People  think  he  can,  but 
you  and  I  know  better.  It’s  a  mistake.  \  on  can  t  make  a  gen¬ 
tleman  all  at  once,  spend  as  much  money  as  you  like  upon  him.” 

“  I  know  a  gentleman,”  said  the  book-maker,  “  as  soon  as  I  see 
him.  Sometimes  lie’s  a  Juggins.  Sometimes  lie’s  a  Log;  yet  a 
gentleman.  Go  on.” 

“The  Editor  of  the  paper  is  a  gentleman.  Very  good.  So  I 
went  straight  to  the  Earl’s  solicitors,  whom  I  found  without  much 
trouble,  and  I  asked  if  they  knew  anybody  who  could  identify  the 
Earl.  There  were  three  men  at  least  within  reach,  besides  any 
number  of  his  old  tenants  and  people.  One  was  his  old  valet, 
who  has  now  got  a  public-house  close  to  Jermyn  Street;  one  was 
an  old  clerk  in  the  office;  one  was  a  partner.  I  took  the  clerk  with 
me.  I  drove  in  a  cab  to  the  office ;  I  planted  him  on  the  curb 
outside  the  office,  and  told  him  to  look  in  and  watch,  and  say 
nothing.  I  went  in,  and  presently  brought  out  my  man  to  the 
door  in  conversation.  ‘  Did  you  see  him  ?’  I  asked  the  clerk  when 
we  walked  away.  ‘  I  did,’  says  he.  ‘  Who  is  he  ?’  I  asked.  ‘  He’s 
the  Earl  of  Hayling,’  says  the  clerk.  ‘Will  you  swear  it,’  I  asked. 
‘  Anywheres,’  he  says.  So  I  drove  him  home  again.  Now,  brother, 
the  next  thing  was  to  find  out  that  the  Earl  was  married,  and 
where.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  common  merchant¬ 
man’s  sailor.  Where  would  he  be  married  ?  There  are  only  half 
a  dozen  places — Poplar,  Shadwell,  Wapping,  Limehouse,  Stepney 
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— not  many  more.  I  tried  Poplar  first,  and  there  I  found  the 
marriage.  He  was  married  in  the  church.  ‘  Anthony  Idayling, 
sailor,  to  Phoebe  Dickson,  spinster.’  And  a  year  later  the  baptism 
of  Anthony,  son  of  Anthony  and  Phoebe  Hayling.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever.  Your  son-in-law,  brother,  is  none  other  than  the 
Viscount  Selsey,  son  and  heir  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of 
Hayling,  and  your  daughter  is  the  Viscountess  Selsey  —  Lady 
Selsey.” 

“  Is  this  true  ?  Are  you  quite — quite  sure?  Is  it  really  true?” 

“  It  is  quite  true.  Moreover,  the  estate  is  worth — I  don’t  know, 
landed  property  isn’t  what  it  was — thirty  thousand  a  year,  per¬ 
haps,  nominal  rent-roll.  And  for  a  good  many  years  this  has 
been  piling  up.  There  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more  by 
this  time.  There’s  a  Mr.  Harold  Alleyne — fellow  who  wants  to 
marry  Francesca  here.  His  father  was  a  brother  of  the  Earl,  and 
was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  estates  until  he  died.  Accumulations? 
I  should  think  so !  Very  good.  Now  I  didn’t  stop  there.  I 
went  round  to  see  the  boy.  Pretty  low  I  found  him,  with  his 
wife  crying.  So  I  wasted  no  time.  I  told  him  that  you  were 
infuriated.  I  made  him  understand  that  you  could,  if  you  chose, 
follow  him  wherever  he  went.  And  then  I  hinted  at  what  might 
be  done.  Finally,  I  made  him  agree  to  a  certain  proposal.  If, 
by  my  means  or  your  means,  he  should  find  himself  placed  in  a 
position  of  competence  or  ease,  he  would  pay  all  your  liabilities 
— his  father-in-law’s  liabilities — due  at  the  present  day  in  grati¬ 
tude.  He’s  of  age,  and  he  signed,  and  I  witnessed  and  brought 
the  paper  away.  We  may,  perhaps,  get  it  put  so  as  to  look  better, 
but  it’s  safe — that’s  the  main  thing.  And  now,  brother,  you  are 
prepared  to  forgive  that  dear  girl  when  she’s  acknowledged  to  be 
Lady  Selsey,  and  becomes  an  ornament  of  the  British  Aristocracy. 
Brother,  he’s  a  Christian  !  and  he’s  a  Fool.  But  it’s  a  real  lift 
for  the  family,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Why,  yes,”  Mr.  Bernard  replied,  slowly.  “  It  certainly  seems 
to  make  a  difference.  Do  you  think  that  money  will  come  along 
in  time  ?  One  mustn’t  keep  ’em  waiting  much  longer.” 

“  When  a  girl  runs  off  with  a  pauper,”  said  his  brother,  “that’s 
one  thing  ;  when  she  runs  off  with  a  noble  lord,  that’s  another. 
Now,  look  here;  I’m  so  certain  that  it’s  all  right,  that  I’m  going 
to  take  you  right  away  to  your  own  office  in  Bouverie  Street. 
You  will  come  up  smiling.  You  will  invite  all  the  people  you 
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know  to  come  up.  I’ve  got  my  check  -  book,  and  1 11  draw  the 
checks  for  you  as  fast  as  you  like.  You  can  send  word  by  mes¬ 
senger — by  post — telegraph — that  the  money  is  all  right.  And 
I’ve  got  an  advertisement  for  you.  See  !”  he  pulled  out  his  pock¬ 
et-book  and  produced  a  paper.  “  1  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard  begs  to 
inform  his  friends  that  a  sudden  illness  has  incapacitated  him 
from  attending  to  business  during  the  last  four  or  five  days.  He 
has  now  returned,  and  can  be  found  at  the  usual  place.  IIow  s 
that  ?” 

“Brother,”  said  Mr.  Bernard,  “ you’re  not  only  the  lucky  one 
of  the  family,  but  you  deserve  your  luck.” 

“  Lucky  one  ?  Why,  what  do  you  call  yourself  ?  Father  of 
the  Viscountess  Selsey,  who  is  daughter-in-law  of  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  the  Earl  of  Ilayling?  Me — the  lucky  one  ?  Why,  I  can 
leave  Clara  a  hundred  thousand  when  I  go,  and  yet  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  could  get  so  much  as  a  Baronet  for  her.  Now  come  with 
me.  Carry  it  off  with  a  good  bold  air.  You  ruined?  You  a 
defaulter?  Stuff  and  rubbish.  Have  up  the  champagne.  Pour 
it  out  like  water.  All  a  mistake — all  that  infernal  knock  over — 
congestion  of  the  liver.  Hit  hard  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Didn’t  do 
well — naturally,  nobody  did.  But  a  blow  like  that  is  easy  met. 
Come,  brother.” 

“  I  think,”  said  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard,  getting  his  hat,  “  that  it 
would  be  sinful  not  to  forgive  the  poor  girl  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  I’ve  done  what  is  right.  I  mourned  for  her.” 

“And  I  will  say  this,  brother.  You  have  shown  a  very  proper 
and  becoming  spirit.  It  looked  at  first  as  if  it  was  a  monstrous 
Family  Disgrace.  As  such  you  treated  it.  We  are  now,  however, 
allied  to  the  English  Aristocracy.  We  shall  all  mount,  brother. 
We  shall  mount  higher  by  this  fortunate  alliance.  But  the  boy  is 
an  arrant  Fool.  And  oh,”  he  grasped  his  brother’s  hand,  “think 
of  the  old  place  and  the  old  days  in  Middlesex  Street !  Only 
think !  Money  and  the  Cromwell  Road  for  me ;  the  House  of 
Lords  for  you  or  your  daughter,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Won¬ 
derful  !  And  the  father  and  the  old  grandfather  still  in  the  little 
shop  with  the  bundles  of  sticks!  Wonderful,  I  call  it!” 
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The  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds: 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

Shakespeare. 

The  Revolutionary  Company  of  Four  were  holding  a  Council 
at  the  office  of  the  Friend  of  Labor — that  little  back  office  which 
looked  out  upon  a  formerly  whitewashed  wall  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  into  which  the  sun  never  penetrated.  It  was,  I  believe,  in 
reality,  though  this  is  not  generally  known,  the  well  in  which 
Truth  herself  once  resided  ;  for  that  reason  the  Friend  of  Labor , 
though  fitly  edited  here,  is  not  popular.  Conspiracies,  however, 
are  very  properly  concocted  in  corners  and  hatched  in  dark  places. 

“  Oh,”  cried  Francesca,  feeling  herself  in  this  dark  room  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  “  here  we  are  all  hidden  away  in  a  corner  with 
this  terrible  Invention  of  ours!  And  we  ought  to  be  receiving 
delegates  from  the  whole  world  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  there  will  be  no  more  War !” 

“Yet  you  have  had  Visions,  child,”  said  Emanuel,  jealously. 

“Oh,  my  Visions!  What  are  my  Visions  compared  with  your 
wisdom,  my  Master?  If  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  world  will  at 
once  rise  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  thing — ” 

“  It  is  not  my  Wisdom — it  is  the  voice  of  Prophecy.  How  it 
will  be  accomplished  I  know  not.  The  world  is  full  of  evil— that 
we  know  very  well.  In  the  Reign  of  Peace  iniquity  will  exist  no 
longer.  That  also  we  know.” 

“Emanuel,”  said  Mi-.  Hay  ling,  speaking  slowly,  as  was  his  wont, 
“you  carried  me  off  my  head  the  other  night,  so  that  I  could  say 
nothing.  I  was  knocked  off  my  legs — I  heeled  over  like  a  ship 
in  a  gale.  I  came  home  in  a  dream,  my  brain  whirling.  I  felt 
as  if  the  old  neglected  prophecies  were  all  coming  true  together. 
Everybody  was  coming  back — Arthur,  Charlemagne,  Frederick 
Redbeard — your  Hebrew  Prophecies  that  we  regard  so  little  were 
coming  true — the  Reign  of  Justice  was  to  begin  without  any  more 
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delay.  It  was  wonderful,  truly  wonderful !  I  looked  at  my 
sleeping  wife,  and  told  myself  that  she  would  drink  no  more  ;  we 
should  all  be  converted,  we  should  all  become  Righteous.  I  have 
never  been  so  much  moved  in  all  my  life — not  even  when  I  resolved 
to  give  up  everything  and  share  the  Common  Lot.” 

“The  Word  is  great,  and  great  were  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it,”  said  Emanuel,  softly.  “Only  a  noble  heart  can  under¬ 
stand  a  noble  Prophecy.” 

“  In  the  morning  came  reflection,  and  reflection  brought  doubt. 
And,  if  you  please,  Emanuel,  we  will  consider  the  position  a 
little.” 

“  Let  us  consider  it  from  every  point  of  view.” 

“Your  Invention,  when  it  is  divulged  to  the  world,  will  enable 
a  single  person — a  child — to  destroy  a  whole  army,  or  a  city, 
or  a  fleet — at  a  distance — unseen — unsuspected.” 

“  It  is  nothing  less  than  that.  Add  that  the  composition  is 
simple.  Any  one  can  make  it.” 

“  Very  well.  The  first  effect,  unless  the  general  Righteousness 
begins  simultaneously  with  the  possession  of  this  new  power,  will 
certainly  be  the  destruction  of  London,  Paris,  New  York — every 
great  city  in  the  world.” 

“The  Reign  of  Righteousness,”  said  Emanuel,  firmly,  “will 
begin  at  once.” 

“  Well,  but  if  not,  the  mere  possession  of  such  a  power  will 
be  too  great  for  many  minds.  They  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  use  that  power.  London,  I  suppose,  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  from  all  quarters  at  once.  Every  new  method  of  destruc¬ 
tion  produces  at  first  a  company  of  destroyers.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  they  poisoned  each  other — there  were  poisoners  by  the 
hundred;  seventy  years  ago,  when  the  lucifer  match  was  dis¬ 
covered,  they  set  fire  to  hay-ricks  with  it ;  now  they  blow  up 
houses  with  dynamite.  Presently  they  get  tired  of  destruction  ; 
the  thing  ceases  to  present  temptation.  But  when  your  invention 
becomes  known  we  shall  certainly  begin  with  that  power  of  uni¬ 
versal  havoc  and  a  period  of  maddening  terror.” 

“No,  no.  It  is  impossible.  There  will  ensue  immediately 
the  Reign  of  Righteousness.” 

Anthony  shook  his  head.  “  Suppose,  however,”  he  went  on, 
“that  the  method  was  kept  a  secret.  What  would  happen?  Sup¬ 
pose  that  we  kept  the  secret  in  our  own  country.  Suppose  that  it 
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was  guarded — say,  kept  in  the  possession  of  two  men  only,  hand¬ 
ing  the  secret  down  from  one  to  another.  We  should  then  begin 
with  one  war,  and  only  one — say,  with  France — just  to  show  that 
there  never  could  be  another  with  a  nation  which  possessed  this 
stupendous  secret.  We  should  begin  by  destroying  Cherbourg, 
with  all  the  ships  and  the  dockyard  and  the  forts  and  every 
soldier,  sailor,  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  place.  This  accom¬ 
plished,  once,  and  only  once — just  to  show  what  we  could  do — 
that  war,  and  all  other  wars,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  would  be 
ended.  Suppose  that  this  went  on  for  four  hundred  years,  during 
which  no  other  nation  acquired  our  secret.  What  would  happen  ? 
Exactly  what  happened  to  the  people  of  Constantinople — enor¬ 
mous  wealth,  security  almost  absolute,  greed  and  lust  of  power; 
tyranny,  villainies  of  every  kind,  cowardice,  cruelty.  You  can 
no  more  trust  a  nation  than  you  can  trust  an  individual  with  irre¬ 
sponsible  power.” 

“That  is  quite  true.  But  I  am  not  proposing  to  give  this 
secret  to  any  nation.  It  must  be  given  to  the  whole  world.  Then 
War  itself  will  cease,  suddenly  and  forever.  The  world  will  ad¬ 
dress  itself — it  must — to  the  advancement  of  humanity.” 

“You  will  give  it  to  the  world.  Well,  then  let  us  see  what 
would  happen.  At  first,  as  I  said,  there  would  be  wanton  and 
wholesale  death  and  destruction.  That  would  presently  die  out. 
What  next?  You  say,  no  more  War.  I  think  that  War  would 
be  made  a  hundred  times  more  exciting,  and  therefore  a  hundred 
times  more  attractive.  You  would  have  no  army.  There  would 
be  scattered  about  companies  of  scouts;  they  would  kill  each 
other  at  sight;  they  would  prevent  each  other  from  approaching 
within  distance  of  a  town.  But  there  w’ould  be  no  more  towns, 
and  no  longer  any  great  congregations  of  men.  Fleets  would  be 
useless;  armies  usless ;  forts  useless ;  towns  would  invite  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  scouts  w-ould  crawl  about  separately  destroying  houses  ; 
every  man  would  be  a  soldier.  We  should  go  back  a  thousand 
years,  and  go  to  war  on  every — even  the  smallest — provocation. 
Men  would  fight  duels  which  might  last  for  years,  chasing  each 
other.  Emanuel,  I  do  not  think  your  invention  would  prevent 
War.” 

“It  must.  You  could  never  expect  men  to  live  under  the 
apprehension  of  being  destroyed  at  any  moment.’ 

“  Whv  not?  In  the  old  times  the  enemy  suddenly  came  out 
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of  the  forest  and  fell  upon  the  people  and  killed  them  all.  They 
lived  in  apprehension,  but  they  lived.  We  all  live  in  apprehension. 
Fire,  pestilence,  accident,  sudden  death  may  always  fall  upon  us. 
You  will  add  a  new  terror  to  life,  my  friend,  and  a  very  terrible 
terror;  but  you  will  not  abolish  War.  What  do  you  think,  Mr. 
— Alleyne?  It  is  odd  that  I  did  not  catch  your  name  the  other 
night.  There  is  an  Alleyne  family,  I  think,  which  has  a  title 
in  it.” 

“  My  uncle  is — or  was — the  Earl  of  Hayling.  He  is  lost.” 

“  Lost !”  repeated  the  Editor.  “  Strange  !  Lost !  Doubtless 
he  is  dead.  Well,  sir,  may  I  ask  what  you  think?” 

“  I  think,”  Harold  replied,”  that  the  terror  caused  by  war  under 
these  new  conditions  would  be  too  great  for  war  to  be  continued. 
The  breaking-up  of  great  towns  would  be  necessary,  I  suppose, 
as  yt>u  point  out.  But  that  might  help  Emanuel’s  beginning  of  a 
new  Rule.  With  new  communities  would  be  destroyed  some  of 
the  present  evils.” 

“The  world  is  growing  ripe  for  the  abolition  of  war,”  Emanuel 
went  on.  “  The  soldiers  have  found  a  voice.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  Germans  said  loudly  that  they  would  fight  no  more  for  King 
or  Kaiser.  The  rank-and-file  know  better  now  what  is  meant  by 
War.  They  see  illustrated  papers.  Many  have  seen  a  battle-field. 
I  myself  saw  the  assault  on  Plevna,  and  the  place  the  day  after. 
I  have  seen  the  dead  bodies,  lying  where  they  were  slain,  of  Hicks 
Pasha’s  army.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  such  a  sight  would 
desire  to  see  another  unless  he  were  a  Napoleon.  Well,  this  is 
under  present  conditions — when  only  a  tenth,  or  an  eighth,  or  a 
sixth,  fall  on  the  field,  the  rest  escape.  Under  the  new  system, 
they  would  know  that  not  one  would  escape.  Who  would  go 
out  to  War  under  such  conditions?” 

Mr.  Hayling  shook  his  head.  “The  wit  of  man  can  alter  tactics 
to  suit  all  conditions.  But  since  War  would  become  more  scientific, 
it  would  more  and  more  attract  the  men  of  intellect.  It  would  be 
no  more  a  war  of  armies  ;  it  would  be  a  war  in  which  brain  was 
set  against  brain,  cunning  against  cunning,  with  a  certainty  that 
blunder  meant  death.  Why,  war  would  become  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  pursuit  possible.  There  would  be  no  need  to  hamper  the 
generals  with  private  soldiers;  the  army  would  consist  wholly  of 
scientific  men  who  would  stake  their  lives  upon  the  superiority  of 
their  science  over  that  of  the  other  men.  Think  of  the  prepara- 
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tion,  the  colleges,  the  continual  new  discoveries,  until  somebody 
at  last — you  yourself,  Emanuel,  in  another  body — would  discover 
a  way  to  produce  invisibility  !  That  done,  I  don’t  know.  We 
will  wait  to  consider  the  effect  of  invisibility.” 

“These,”  said  Emanuel,  “are  idle  speculations.  It  is  to  me 
certain  that  no  inventions  or  discoveries  which  advance  the  human 
race  happen  before  man  is  ready  for  them.  Every  great  inven¬ 
tion  coincides  with  and  directs  some  intellectual  movement.  It 
seems  as  if  it  was  given  to  the  world  at  the  time  when  it  would 
be  useful,  and  not  before.  To  you,  Anthony,  I  speak  as  a  fool, 
but  I  am  a  Jew;  and,  therefore,  one  who  believes  in  the  Prophets 
who  belong  to  the  People.  Therefore,  since  the  Prophets  pro¬ 
claim  a  Reign  of  Righteousness,  when  War  shall  cease,  I  must 
believe  that  my  invention,  which  I  am  certain  will  abolish  War", 
will  also  begin  that  Reign  of  Righteousness.  With  War,  at  least, 
will  vanish  ambitions,  conquests,  annexations,  the  chief  burden  of 
taxation,  oppressions  of  Kings,  conquerors,  and  alien  races.  All 
this  gone,  the  world  will  be  free  to  accomplish  the  destiny  of 
man.” 

“  I  remember,  Emanuel,”  Mr.  Hayling  interrupted,  “  in  the  old 
days  you  dwelt  continually  on  a  world  where  there  should  be  no 
more  war.  This  has  always  been  in  your  mind.” 

Violence  shall  no  more  be  in  thy  land  ;  wasting  nor  destruc¬ 
tion  within  thy  borders  ;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Sr'vation 
and  thy  gates  Praise.’  These  are  the  words  of  the  Prophet — the 
Prophet  Isaiah.” 

“Emanuel” — Mr.  Hayling  stood  with  his  back  to  the  empty 
fireplace,  his  hands  in  his  pockets — “you  have  done  a  big  thing. 
It  is  the  biggest  thing,  I  believe,  discovered  since  the  world  began. 
But  it  is  a  terrible  thing;  one’s  imagination  reels  at  contemplat¬ 
ing  it.  To  think  of  giving  this  instrument  to  the  whole  world — 
to  the  maddened  Anarchist,  to  the  hardened  dynamiter,  to  the  de¬ 
spairing  outcast,  to  every  madman  who  thinks  himself  injured  by 
the  world — I  say,  Emanuel,  that  I  have  been  thinking  of  this 
thing  ever  since  you  first  spoke  to  me  about  it.  And  I  tremble. 
But,  my  friend,  as  I  read  your  Prophets,  the  world  has  to  become 
righteous  before  War  ceases.  This  is  to  be  the  effect — not  the 
cause — of  righteousness,  and  we  are  a  long  way  yet,  I  fear,  from 
that  thrice-happy  time.” 

“That  is  what  I  wanted  to  say,”  murmured  Francesca. 
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The  room  in  which  they  sat  was  always  dark  at  the  brightest 
time  of  the  day.  Now,  when  the  sun  had  set  and  twilight  was 
beginning  outside,  it  was  so  dim  that  those  who  spoke  could  only 
see  the  shadowy  outlines  and  the  indistinct  white  faces  of  each 
other.  This  made  the  talk  seem,  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  four, 
more  solemn.  Mr.  Hayling  spoke  slowly  his  was  the  speech  of 
one  who  feels  his  way  in  the  darkness,  Emanuel  s  was  the  speech 

of  one  who  stands  on  solid  ground. 

“Can  one,  by  causing  War  to  cease,  bring  righteousness  into 
the  world?”  asked  the  Editor.  “  I  think  not.  For  my  own  part, 

I  see  interposed  between  the  world  of  to-day  and  the  world  of 
that  Vision  obstacles  innumerable.  How  are  we  to  get  rid  of 
them  ?  There  is  the  man  who  sits  upon  the  land  and  says— mine; 
there  is  the  man  who  takes  the  workman’s  work  and  says  mine; 
there  is  the  man  who  creates  posts  of  great  income  and  high 
place  and  says  — mine.  I  see  every  man  fighting  for  himself 
against  every  other  man.  Before  the  world  of  the  Vision  arrives 
we  must  be  fighting  every  man  beside  his  brother,  not  against 
him.  Your  new-born  Righteousness,  Emanuel,  cannot  exist  in 
such  a  world  as  this.  Why,  the  very  thought,  the  idea,  of  a 
Common  Life  has  perished.  Yet  the  Common  Life  has,  age  after 
age,  been  recognized  to  be  the  best  and  noblest.  It  is  gone. 
There  is  no  more  brotherhood  left  among  us — except  only  when 
men  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  go  forth  to  war.  That  is 
the  only  time  when  men  are  brothers — brothers-in-arms.  We  are 
no  longer  brothers  in  work — brothers  in  art  brothers  even  in  ic- 
lio-ion.”  The  guilds  are  gone,  the  companies  are  dead,  the  mon¬ 
asteries  are  gone.  And  you  would  divide  them  still  more.  Let 
us  rather  restore  that  brotherhood  of  man  in  work,  in  communi¬ 
ties,  everywhere.  Let  us  make  them  obey  authority,  and  work 
by  order,  and  practise  righteousness,  even  if  only,  at  first,  because 
they  mult.  When  you  have  done  all  this,  Emanuel,  you  will  have 
gone  far  to  make  that  Reign  of  Righteousness  possible.  I  preach 
every  week  the  Common  Life,  the  Brotherhood,  but  no  one 
heeds.  I  beat  the  air,  and  now  I  am  talking  my  own  leading 
articles,”  he  added,  with  a  laugh  and  a  sigh. 

“  Go  on,  please,”  said  Francesca.  “  Talk  to  us  from  another 

leading  article.” 

“Well,  I  have  been  living  among  the  people  for  twenty  years, 
and  I  have  eyes,  and  I  have  watched.  I  see  what  is  going  on,  and 
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I  guess  at  what  is  coming.  I  see — everybody  must  sec — a  whole 
world  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  mad  and  selfish  individual¬ 
ism,  while  a  few  voices  are  uplifted  in  expostulation.  What  is  com¬ 
ing?  The  degradation  of  the  working-man  and  the  Reign  of  Riches 
— which  is  a  very  different  thing,  my  friend,  from  your  Reign  of 
Peace.  Perhaps  something  will  happen  to  avert  the  evils  before 
us.  If  not,  I  see  tyrannies  worse  than  any  we  have  yet  seen  ;  law 
growing  stronger  for  purposes  of  repression  ;  rebellion  rendered 
more  and  more  difficult;  men  becoming  riiore  and  more  slavish. 
Nothing  more  horrible  than  the  Tyranny  of  the  Man  who  has  the 
Bag.  I  have  seen — myself— something  of  the  power  of  wealth. 
It  is  a  dreadful  thing  that  a  man  should  have  any  power  by  reason 
of  his  money.  Young  lady” — he  turned  to  Francesca — “you 
have  the  air  of  wealth — I  know  not  how.  If  you  are  rich,  pray 
that  your  money  may  be  taken  from  you ;  if  you  are  poor,  pray 
that  you  may  never  be  rich.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  life  to  be  de¬ 
sired  more  than  the  Common  Lot  with  its  chances  and  its  burdens. 
Without  War  the  rich  will  become  richer,  the  poor  will  become 
poorer.  War  keeps  up  a  caste  which  despises  money-getting  and 
fosters  brotherhood  and  promotes  ungenerous  action ;  without 
war  there  will  be  a  few  rich  kings  and  a  hundred  million  slaves. 
Emanuel — leave  us  War  until  we  have  learned  once  more  to  live 
in  brotherhood  of  work.” 

“  We  are  told,”  Emanuel  repeated,  “that  with  the  cessation  of 
War  shall  come  the  Reign  of  Righteousness.  How  can  we  doubt 
the  word  of  the  Prophet?” 

“You  spoke  of  choosing  the  Common  Lot,”  said  Harold. 
“Did  you  deliberately  come  to  live  among  the  people?” 

“  You  are  Mr.  Anthony  Harold  Alleyne,”  Mr.  Ilayling 
replied,  slowly.  “Well  —  I  will  tell  you  something.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  help  us  in  this  counsel  that  we  seek  of  each 
other.” 

He  considered  for  a  moment.  “  I  had  a  big  house  once  and  a 
great  fortune.  I  saw  that  my  lot  was  not  so  desirable  as  the 
Common  Lot.  And  I  shook  off  the  dust  of  my  shoes  and  I  em¬ 
braced  the  lot  of  the  working  world.  I  have  been  a  great  deal 
happier,  believe  me,  than  ever  I  was  before.  I  have  lived  in  this 
world  ever  since.  I  have  married  in  this  world.  .  .  .  We  must 
prove  all  things  .  .  .  and  endure  all  things  .  .  .  and  now  I  shall 
never  go  back  to  the  world  of  ease.  I  am  dead  to  it,  and  my 
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heirs,  if  I  have  any  he  glanced  at  Harold— “  may  inherit  as 

soon  as  they  please.”  __  . 

Harold  listened  without  much  curiosity.  His  mind  was  full  of 
speculation  concerning  the  effect  of  Emanuel  s  discovery.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  suspected  nothing.  I  know  not  what  further  revelations 
Mr.  Hayling  would  have  made  or  what  reservations,  but  at  this 
point  the  Conspirators  were  interrupted,  and  the  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings  rendered  other  revelations  unnecessary. 

“  Who  is  that  outside  ?”  Mr.  Hayling  called. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


Greatness  knows  itself.—  Henry  IV. 

The  interruption  began  with  a  murmur  of  whispering  voices 
and  the  sound  of  feet.  The  boy  had  long  since  gone,  but  the 
door  was  open — no  fear  that  any  of  the  people  outside  would 
want  to  steal  copies  of  the  Friend  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hayling  stopped  ;  some  one  turned  the  handle  of  the  door 
and  hesitated.  Then  this  person  turned  it  again  and  opened  the 
door  timidly.  It  was  a  girl.  In  the  dim  light  Francesca  saw  that 
it  was  Nelly.  She  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  she  held  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  her  eyes.  She  was  crying.  An  unseen  hand  behind 
pushed  her  gently  forward.  She  was,  in  fact,  shoved  in — evi¬ 
dently  against  her  wish. 

“Why,  Nelly!”  cried  Francesca,  jumping  up. 

“  Oh,  Francesca  !  You  here?  Oh!  How  did  you  come  here  ?” 
Nelly  caught  her  hand.  “  Don’t  go  away  !  Don’t  leave  me  ! 
Anthony  brought  me — he  is  outside — he  brought  me — to  tell  his 
father — ” 

“To  tell  Mr.  Hayling?  Why,  does  he  not  know?” 

“  Who  is  this  young  lady  ?”  Mr.  Hayling  asked.  “  And  what 
am  I  to  be  told  ?” 

“This  is  your  son’s  wife,  Mr.  Hayling.  I  thought  you  knew. 
They  were  married  nearly  a  week  ago,  at  the  Registrar’s.” 

“  My  son  is  married,  is  he  ?  Oh !  Well,  it  is  the  custom  of 
young  men  of  his  station.”  The  father  spoke  with  resignation. 
“He  might  have  told  me;  but  perhaps  that  is  not  the  custom 
with  young  men  of  his  station.  You  know  my  son’s  wife,  then, 
Francesca?  Young  lady — I  know  only  your  Christian  name — 
may  I  venture  to  ask  further  particulars  ?” 

“Her  name,”  Francesca  replied,  “  was  Nelly  Bernard.  It  was 
a  clandestine  marriage,  because  her  father,  who  is  of  the  Jewish 
race,  would  not  allow  her  to  marry  a  Christian.” 

“  Ah  !  But  I  had  never  learned  that  my  son  was  a  Christian.” 
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“  And  so  they  have  been  married  without  her  father’s  consent 
— or  your  knowledge.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  bridegroom’s  father,  quietly,  “  what  is  done 
cannot  be  undone.  I  am  relieved,  at  least,  from  the  responsibility 
of  granting  consent.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  turn  out  for 
my  son’s  improvement  and  my  daughter-in-law’s  happiness.  Let 
me  look  at  you,  my  dear” — he  got  up  and  lit  the  gas-jet  hanging 
over  his  table.  “So,  your  name  is  Nelly?  Let  me  look  at  you.” 
He  took  her  hands  and  looked  into  her  face.  “You  are  pretty, 
my  dear,  and  you  seem  good.”  He  kissed  her.  “  Where  is  my 
son  ?  Where  is  Anthony  ?”  He  held  the  girl’s  hand. 

Anthony  the  younger  came  out  of  the  front  shop,  where  the 
evening  shades  prevailed.  By  the  flaring  gaslight  he  looked  so 
common  and  so  mean  that  Francesca  wondered  how  the  girl  could 
endure  him.  But  at  the  sight  of  the  assembled  company  he 
straightened  himself,  lifted  his  head,  coughed,  and  made  a  poor 
attempt  to  carry  things  off  with  an  air  of  confidence,  but  with 
small  success.  He  was  evidently  ill  at  ease  and  dejected. 

“  Well,  dad,”  he  said,  trying  to  be  airy,  “  I’ve  got  married, 
you  see,  and  here  is  my  wife,  and  a  very  good  wife  too.” 

“I  hope  so.  Some  sons  take  their  parents  into  confidence,  but 
never  mind.”  He  still  held  Nelly  by  the  hand. 

“I  couldn't;  because,  you  see,  Nelly’s  father  wouldn’t  have 
heard  of  the  thing,  and  so,  to  prevent  rows,  we  told  neither  him 
nor  you,  but  just  went  to  the  registrar  and  were  married  on  the 
quiet.  Now  it’s  done,  it’s  too  late  to  object,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Quite  too  late.  I  should  not  think  of  objecting.  You  have, 
I  believe,  about  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week.  It  is  not  much 
to  marry  on.  I  hope  you  will  make  it  do.” 

“  Oh,”  cried  Nelly,  “  but  he’s  lost  his  place !  We’ve  got 
nothing,  nothing  at  all.  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?  What  shall 
we  do  ?” 

“  It’s  this  way  dad.”  The  young  man  cleared  his  throat. 
“  We’re  all  friends  here,  I  hope.  It’s  this  way.  Last  Wednesday 
there  was  a  meeting  of  our  Local  Parliament,  and  I  made  a 
speech.  Come,  now,  you  first  taught  me  that  free  speech  is  the 
greatest  privilege  of  a  free  country.  You’re  always  preaching 
that,  you  can’t  deny  it.  So  I  made  a  speech,  and  very  fine  and 
free  it  was — all  against  property  and  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  Church  and  every  blessed  thing.  A  grand  speech  it  was — 
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eloquent,  they  said,  and  powerful.  Everybody  said  so.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  hands  this  minute,  and  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  he  doesn’t  offer  me  something-  good.  I’ve  been  con¬ 
sidering  for  a  long  time  whether  to  go  into  the  political  line  or 
not.  This  decides  me.  I  shall  go  into  that  line  as  soon  as  I  get 
an  opening.” 

“  But  about  your  place?”  said  his  father. 

“  Well,  I’m  telling  you.  The  Manager  of  our  Works  sent  for 
me  and  asked  if  I  was  the  speaker  of  that  speech.  I  told  him  I 
was,  and  proud  I  was  of  it,  too.  ‘  So,’  he  says,  ‘  you  may  just  take 
yourself  and  your  mischievous  speeches  somewhere  else,’  says  he. 
‘  We  don’t  want  destroyers  of  Property  on  these  premises.  So 
you  may  pack,’  says  he.  That’s  what  he  said.  After  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’ll  put  in  your  paper  that  it’s  a  free  country,  and  every¬ 
body  may  say  what  he  pleases?” 

“  You  have  lost  your  place  for  making  a  foolish  speech?” 

“  The  Manager  said  a  lot  more — all  tommy  rot — about  neglect 
of  work,  and  gas,  and  froth.  I  tell  you  what,  dad,  it’s  jealousy. 
It  was  him  or  me.  He  knew  that  before  long  he’d  have  to  go 
and  make  room  for  me  if  I  stayed.  Well — every  man  for  him¬ 
self.  I  don’t  blame  him.  1  call  it  lucky,  too,  because  it  now  de¬ 
cides  me.  The  Public  Line  for  me,  as  soon  as  there’s  an  opening. 
The  next  General  Election,  say.” 

“  And  meantime  ?” 

“All  I’ve  got  to  do  is  to  speak  regular  at  our  Parliament,  so  as 
to  get  known  for  a  good  man.  That’s  what  I  tell  Nelly.  It’s  all 
right,  if  she’d  only  believe  it.” 

“  Meantime  ?” 

“Why”  —  he  shifted  his  feet  uneasily  —  “there’s  hundreds 
of  people  only  too  glad  to  get  hold  of  me  if  there’s  a  vacancy. 
Not  often  that  a  man  of  my  powers  goes  a-begging.” 

“  Meantime  ?” 

“Once  in  the  House,  you’ll  sec  how  I’ll  make  ’em  sit  up!  Oh, 
I  know  !  Question  on  question.  Speech  after  speech.  Then  we 
turn  out  the  Government,  and  it’s  Home  Secretary,  or  nothing, 
for  me.” 

“  Very  good  indeed.  Meantime  ?” 

“Oh  !  Meantime — I  don’t  know.  Meantime,  I  can  change  my 
name  and  go  on  the  boards  with  the  banjo  and  show  ’em  how  to 
sing.” 
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“  He  thinks  that  he  can  sing  and  play  well  enough  for  a  Music- 
hall,”  cried  Nelly.  “But  he  can’t.  He  must  practise  ever  so 
much  first.” 

“  Meantime  ?”  the  father  repeated. 

“  He  must  look  for  a  place  somewhere.  And  we  thought  that 
perhaps  you’d  help,  although  we  ought  to  have  told  you  first. 
And  if  you  won’t  forgive  us  either  —  and  we  have  got  no  friends 
— then — I  shall  wish — ”  Tears  filled  her  eyes  again. 

Francesca  laid  her  hand  upon  Nelly’s  shoulder.  “You’ve  got 
one  friend,  dear  Nelly,”  she  said.  “One  friend  at  least.” 

“  She  has  two  at  least,”  Mr.  Hayling  added.  “  But  this  is  a 
question  which  must  be  answered  somehow.  Meantime?  You 
have  got  to  begin  the  world — how  much  have  you  got  to  begin 
it  with?  Less  than  a  week’s  wages,  I  suppose.  I  had  about  the 
same.  But  then,  you  see,  I  had  a  trade — I  was  a  mariner — and 
you,  my  son,  are  only  a  clerk.  Mariners  are  scarce ;  clerks  are 
plenty.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  Silver  and  gold  have  I  little  ; 
still,  there  is  this  house.  There  are  two  or  three  rooms  up-stairs 
that  you  can  have  for  nothing.  There  is  also  an  afflicted  woman 
up-stairs.  Her  affliction  is  such  that  she  must  get  drunk  once 
every  day.  This  makes  her  a  difficult  companion  for  any  one, 
especially  a  girl  of  decent  tastes.  Can  you  live  with  such  a  com¬ 
panion,  Nelly?  If  so,  you  shall  live  rent  free.” 

“  No,  no  !”  cried  the  son,  shuddering.  “  We  can’t  live  here.” 

“  I  must,  you  see,  and  I  do.  It  is  my  burden.  It  is  the  thing 
that  is  laid  upon  me.  Well,  we  shall  see  what  else  can  be  done. 
And  again — meantime?” 

That  question  was  destined  to  get  no  reply. 

More  steps  in  the  outer  office.  Francesca,  who  was  nearest  the 
door,  looked  round.  In  the  shop  she  saw  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo ; 
behind  him,  in  shadow — could  it  be? — Mr.  Sydney  Bernard  him¬ 
self.  What  did  they  want? 

Mr.  Angelo  stepped  into  the  room,  leaving  his  brother  outside. 
At  the  sight  of  the  assembled  multitude  he  looked  astonished. 

“Uncle  Angelo!”  cried  Nelly. 

“You  here,  Nelly?”  he  replied.  “Certainly  I  did  not  expect 
to  meet  you,  my  dear  —  though  why  not?”  He  took  her 
hands  and  kissed  her — actually  kissed  her,  though  she  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  Christian!  “And  this  is  your  husband  —  young  Mr.  An¬ 
thony —  Anthony  —  shall  we  say  for  the  moment  Anthony  Hay- 
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ling?  I  have  been  hoping  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Anthony, 
my  nephew,  for  some  days  —  ever  since  I  heard  the  —  the  unex¬ 
pected  news.  I  wish  you  joy  — every  joy  —  nephew  Anthony  !” 
He  shook  hands  warmly  with  the  young  man. 

“  Uncle  Angelo  !”  murmured  the  bride.  “  Is  it  possible  ?” 

“And  Nelly,  too?”  he  asked.  “My  dear  Nelly,  I  wish  you 
every  joy.  You  look  every  inch  a  bride!” 

“Oh  !”  murmured  Nelly.  “Is  it  possible?” 

“Mr.  Hayling,”  this  wonderful  uncle  continued  —  it  is  always 
the  function  of  uncles  to  do  the  most  unexpected,  and,  of 
course,  the  most  benevolent  of  things — “  Mr.  Hayling,  as  for  the 
moment  I  may  call  you,  I  came  here  in  order  to  have  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  conversation  with  you,  alone,  concerning  the  future  of  this 
young  couple.  I  find  a  company  assembled  which  I  certainly  did 
not  expect.  I  believe,  sir,”  he  turned  to  Harold,  “that  you  are 
Mr.  Harold  Alleyne;  and  I  must  say  that  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  as  Mr.  Hayling  will  understand,  this  is  the  very  last  place 
I  should  have  expected  to  meet  you  —  as  you  will  also  understand 
in  a  few  minutes.” 

Mr.  Hayling  sprang  to  his  feet.  “  Stop  !”  he  cried.  “  I  forbid 
you  to  go  on.  If  you  mean  what  you  say  I  forbid  you  to  go 
on.  What  right,  sir,  have  you  to  interfere  with  any  plans  of 
mine  ?” 

“  If  you  alone  were  concerned,  Mr.  Hayling — to  call  you  so  for 
a  moment — I  should  certainly  obey.  But  there  are  other  inter¬ 
ests — I  allude  to  those  of  my  niece — to  be  considered.  I  am 
sorry,  Mr.  Harold  Alleyne,  that  her  interests  should  conflict  with 
your  own.” 

“  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand,”  said  Harold,  “  what  all 
this  means.  But  as  it  is  evidently  not  meant  for  my  ear — ”  He 
rose  and  took  his  hat. 

“  Not  yet,  Mr.  Alleyne.  Wait  a  moment.  It  concerns  you 
most  intimately,  and  as  we  are  all  concerned  in  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  business— this  great  discovery—”  (Another  great  discovery  ? 
Francesca  felt  that  if  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo  was  going  to  proclaim 
a  second  newly-invented  method  of  revolutionizing  humanity  she 
should  go  off  her  head.)  “All  present  concerned,”  he  added,  “  I 
will  announce  it  before  you  all.  My  business  is  very  short.  I 
have  only  to  inform  you,  my  lord  ” — he  called  Mr.  Hayling  my 
lord,”  and  all  stared  blankly  at  him  — “that  I  have  this  day 
15 
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acquainted  your  former  solicitors  with  your  present  place  of  res¬ 
idence,  and  that  certain  persons,  whose  evidence  cannot  be  doubted 
or  disputed,  will  be  brought  here  to-morrow  morning  in  order  to 
establish  your  lordship’s  identity  beyond  a  doubt.  Noblemen  of 
your  lordship’s  exalted  rank  cannot  be  allowed  to  let  their  very 
existence  remain  a  matter  of  doubt.  Besides,  there  are  the  in¬ 
terests  of  my  niece — ” 

“Uncle  Angelo!”  cried  Nelly. 

“  Emanuel !”  cried  Mr.  Hayling,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair  as  one  defeated.  “You  knew — you  were  the  only  person 
who  knew.  But  you  could  not  betray  me  !  No ;  you  could  not. 
Besides,  you  never  asked  my  name.” 

“These  things  do  not  concern  me,”  said  Emanuel.  “I  do  not 
remember  them  or  talk  of  them.” 

“What  lord?”  asked  Harold,  changing  color.  “He  is  not — 
surely — ” 

“  And  there  are  also  the  interests,”  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo  inter¬ 
rupted  him  with  a  gesture  inviting  attention,  “  of  my  nephew  by 
marriage — your  lordship’s  only  son  and  heir.” 

“Son  and  heir?”  cried  Anthony  the  Younger. 

“Patience,  nephew.  A  little  patience.  Now,  my  lord,  I  assure 
you  that  there  is  no  doubt  possible  about  your  identity.  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  establish  that.  Permit  me  to  remind  you  of 
the  past.  It  is  five-and-twenty  years  since  you  told  your  solicitors 
that  you  were  going  away  and  that  you  should  never  come  back 
again.  You  executed  a  deed  authorizing  your  brother,  Lord  Guy, 
to  enjoy  your  rents  and  live  in  your  house.  He  died  ten  years 
ao-o.  Since  then  the  rents  have  accumulated.  About  fifteen 
years  ago  you  were  seen  at  Limehouse  and  recognized.  It  is  not 
certain  at  this  moment — or  was  not,  until  now — whether  you  were 
alive  or  dead.  You  have  married  a  wife;  you  have  one  child,  a 
son,  who  stands  here,  and  is  my  nephew  by  marriage.  You  had 
resolved  to  live  in  obscurity  and  to  die  unknown  ;  you  had  also  re¬ 
solved  that  your  son  should  never  know  his  true  name  and  his 
rank.” 

“Oh,  come,  I  say,”  murmured  the  son  and  heir. 

“  But,  you  see,  other  interests  have  arisen  which  do  not  permit 
this  resolution  to  be  carried  out.  Therefore,  having  discovered 
this  secret,  we  must  claim,  in  justice  to  my  niece,  whom  we  can¬ 
not  allow  to  be  thrust  aside,  that  your  son  shall  openly  take  his 
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true  place  in  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  as  the  son  of  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Earl  of  Ilayling.  lie  is  Anthony  Viscount  Seise)', 
and  his  wife,  familiarly  called  Nelly,  is  Preciada,  Viscountess 
Selsey.” 

The  long-lost  Earl  sat  down  and  drummed  the  table  with  his 
fingers.  Had  he  been  convicted  of  forgery  he  could  not  have 
looked  more  miserably  guilty. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  you  appear  to  have  got  up  the  case.  If  you 
can  identify  me,  there’s  nothing  to  be  said,  I  suppose.  I  am 
Lord  Ilayling.  What  then  ?” 

“You  Lord  Ilayling?”  cried  Harold.  “And  I  never  guessed. 
Good  Heavens  !  I  see  the  likeness  now,  and  the  name — and  the 
Christian  name  !” 

“  I  thought  I  could  never  be  found  out.  After  five-and-twenty 
years!  Where  could  a  man  possibly  find  a  more  sure  and  safe  re¬ 
treat  from  the  other  end  of  town  than  this  slip  of  an  office  in  the 
Mile  End  Road?  It  never  would 'have  been  found  out  but  for 
this  marriage.  Well  ?”  he  turned  on  Mr.  Angelo.  “  Now  that 
you  have  found  out  the  truth,  what  good  will  it  do  you — or  any¬ 
body  else  ?” 

“  Good  ?  I  must  remind  you,  my  lord,  that  it  makes  your  son 
at  least  the  heir  to  a  very  large  property.  We  have  not  yet  gone 
the  length  of  despising  property  —  despising  property.  Good? 
What  good  will  it  do  ?  Really — ” 

“You  lift  this  boy  above  the — the  level  to  which  he  belongs, 
you  give  him  wealth  for  which  he  is  totally  unprepared,  you  give 
him  a  position  for  which  he  is  totally  unfitted.” 

“Oh,  I  say,”  cried  the  son,  “I  should  like  to  know  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  which  I  am  not  fitted.” 

His  father  made  reply,  speaking  gravely  :  “  My  son,  you  have 
grown  up  with  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  life  I  intended  you  to 
occupy,  neither  wiser  nor  better  than  your  neighbors.  You  are 
about  to  step  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  lead 
the  world.  You  are  at  this  moment  unable  to  understand  at  all 
what  has  happened  to  you.  Your  income  has  been  reckoned  in 
shillings.  It  will  now  be — well,  you  will  see.  Your  responsi¬ 
bilities  will  be  such  as  you  cannot  even  imagine.  You  will  be  the 
head  —  you  —  of  an  old  and  honorable  house.  Take  care  that 
your  sudden  elevation  does  not  prove  a  fatal  curse  to  you.  Nelly, 
my  child,  you  have  yet  to  learn  how  strong  should  be  the  shoul- 
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ders  of  those  who  bear  the  burden  of  wealth.”  He  sighed  heavily. 
“I  laid  down  that  burden  long  ago.  I  could  not,  it.  appears, 
shake  it  off  altogether.  Harold,  ray  nephew,  believe  me  that  I 
never  meant  this  to  be  the  end.  I  married— because  I  would 
share  in  full  the  Common  Lot— a  woman  of  my  new  position.  I 
never  intended  that  her  son  should  learn  the  truth.  When  I  saw 
you  first  the  other  day  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  all  should  go  to 
you.  And  I  am  truly  grieved  for  your  sake.” 

“  It  needs  not,”  said  Harold.  “  I  could  never  succeed  so  long 
as  any  doubt  remained.” 

“As  for  me,  I  remain  here;  and,  my  friends,  I  pray  you,  one 
thing.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  one  outside  this  room  to 
know  that  the  editor  of  this  little  rag  is — what  he  is.” 

He  looked  round.  Nelly  had  her  hand  on  her  husband’s 
arm,  and  was  gazing  into  his  vacant  face  with  wifely  joy  and 
admiration. 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  laughing  and  crying  hysterically,  “you  are 
quite  wrong,  Mr.  Hay — I  mean,  my  lord — about  Anthony  ,  he  s 
fit  for  any  place,  and  he  can’t  have  too  much  money.  Oh,  you 
don’t  know  how  clever  he  is;  only  he  must  practise  a  great  deal 
more  before  he  can  go  on  the  boards  with  the  banjo,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  can’t  make  any  more  speeches  against  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Queen  now  he’s — oh  ! — a  noble  lord  himself.  He  un¬ 
derstands  that.  You  think  you  will  ever  be  ashamed  of  him? 
No,  no  !  Oh,  you  don’t  understand  how  clever  he  is  1” 

“  If  it  depends  upon  you,  Nelly,”  said  her  father-in-law,  kindly, 
“I  think  we  never  shall  be  ashamed  of  him.  But  who  will  look 
after  his  manners,  I  wonder?” 

“I  will,”  said  Mr.  Angelo.  “You  may  leave  him  with  me  and 
my  daughter  Clara,  his  cousin  by  marriage.” 

“You  are  extremely  good,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Hayling,  dryly. 

“  As  for  manners,”  the  newly  created  noble  lord  by  courtesy 
made  haste  to  explain,  “  I  suppose  I’ve  got  as  good  manners  as 
they  make.  Look  after  my  manners?  Mine?  You  will?  Not 
much  1  Look  after  your  own,  if  you  come  to  that  1” 

“  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me,  Lord  Selsey  ?”  Harold  made 
haste  to  allay  the  rising  storm.  “  I  am  your  cousin.  My  name 
is  Alleyne.  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  at  the  outset  of  your 
establishment — ” 

“  I  suppose  he  must  have  an  establishment,”  said  the  father, 
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grimly.  “  Well,  since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  or  to  con¬ 
ceal  anything,  I  will  call  on  my  solicitors  to-morrow  morning  and 
instruct  them.  Yes,  you  shall  have  an  establishment  fit  for  your 
new  position.  It’s  a  dreadful  thing  for  both  of  you,  if  you  only 
knew  it.  As  for  me — ”  At  this  moment  there  was  heard  a 
crash  overhead  as  of  cups  and  saucers  flung  upon  the  floor,  and  a 
beating  as  of  a  chair  or  several  chairs.  The  Earl  of  Hayling  held 
up  his  finger.  “Listen  !”  he  said,  when  the  noise  ceased.  “I  en¬ 
treat  you  all,  most  earnestly,  for  the  sake  of  an  unhappy  and 
much  afflicted  woman,  to  spare  her  the  knowledge  of  her  name 
and  place.” 

Then  the  woman  overhead  lifted  her  voice  and  began  to  revile 
her  husband.  No  fish-wife  in  Billingsgate  ever  used  language  so 
foul.  Mrs.  Hayling,  remember,  had  married  a  common  sailor 
before  the  mast,  who  was  anxious  to  experience  the  Common  Lot 
in  all  its  branches.  This  fact  shows  the  class  of  lady  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  gave  her  the  right,  so  to  speak,  to  the  strongest 
language  which  can  be  found  in  our  tongue.  The  girls  caught 
each  other  by  the  hand  and  trembled.  The  men  looked  at  the 
husband  with  pity.  He  stood  quiet,  patient.  Presently  the 
storm  died  away  and  ceased. 

“  It  is  unusual,”  said  Mr.  Hayling,  “for  her  to  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  drunken  sleep.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  afternoon’s 
scene.  I  did  not  expect  it.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Countess  of  Hayling.  This  is  the  language  which 
her  ladyship  uses  daily,  when  she  is  in  liquor.  Her  ladyship  is 
in  liquor  now.  You  see  that.  She  must  stay — with  me — 
down  below;  she  belongs  to  —  down  below.  She  must  stay 
where  she  is ;  and,  because  she  is  my  wife,  I  must  stay  with  her. 
It  is  the  Common  Lot,  Emanuel.” 

Mr.  Angelo  drew  his  niece  out  of  the  room. 

“Nellv,”  he  said,  “we  must  now  call  you  Preciada.  Nelly 
who  taught  the  banjo  is  gone.  Preciada,  Lady  Selsey,  sits  in  silks 
and  velvets.  You  shall  have  Clara  to  stand  by  yon  until  you 
have  learned  how  to  behave.  Come,  my  dear,  here  is  somebody 
else  ready  to  forgive.  It  couldn’t  be  forgiven  for  a  little  clerk, 
but  for  a  viscount,  of  course — ” 

Then  Nelly  found  herself  face  to  face  with  her  justly  offended 

parent. 

“  Oh,”  she  cried,  “  can  you  ever  forgive  me,  father  ?” 
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“  I  couldn’t,”  said  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard,  frankly,  “  till  the 
present  turn  of  things.  You  may  give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear. 
There’s  country-houses,  my  dear,  and  town-houses,  and  a  rent-roll, 
my  dear,  and  accumulations,  Nelly  ” — he  kissed  her  fondly  be¬ 
tween  each  revelation — “accumulations — they  say  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  Of  course,  it  all  belongs  to  the  old  man  ;  but  he’s 
bound  to  look  after  you.  Well,  my  dear,  I’ve  had  a  terrible  bad 
time.  I  was  ruined,  and  then  you’d  run  away,  and  all.  But  your 
uncle  found  out,  and  I’ve  paid  off  all — every  one — in  full,  and 
with  swagger.  And  now  my  name’s  as  good  as  ever,  and  when 
your  marriage  is  advertised,  which  it  will  be  to-morrow  in  every 
paper  all  over  the  place,  my  name  will  be  better  than  ever — 
father-in-law  of  a  noble  lord.  Kiss  me,  Nelly,  and,  I  say” — his 
voice  sank — “your  husband’s  a  Fool.  So  much  the  better  for 
you.  Humor  him  and  govern  him.  I’ll  take  care  of  him  on  the 
Turf.  Oh,  you’ll  be  a  happy  woman,  Nell !” 

Her  husband  came  out,  trying  to  look  like  a  lord. 

“  Anthony,”  cried  his  wife,  “  here’s  father!  We’re  forgiven.” 

“Forgiven?  Why,  of  course.”  Anthony,  Junior — son  and 
heir — Viscount  Selsey,  laughed  scornfully.  “  Who  wouldn’t  for¬ 
give  a  noble  viscount?  However,  I  don’t  bear  malice;  you’re 
Nelly’s  father,  let’s  all  be  friends.  Here’s  my  hand,  guv’nor ;  I 
forgive  you,  freely  and  truly ;  no  more  shall  be  said  about  the 
past;  and,  I  say,  I  suppose — between  ourselves — there  oughtn’t 
to  be  any  temporary  difficulty  about  a  little  of  the  ready,  ought 
there?  The  right  honorable  the  noble  lord — the  Viscount  Selsey, 
and  his  lordship’s  noble  consort — have  got  nothing  in  the  world 
between  them  but  eighteenpence  and  a  couple  of  banjoes.” 
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Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ;  ’tis  something,  nothing  : 

’Twas  mine,  ’tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands. — Othello. 

“  I  have  brought  you,”  said  Emanuel,  taking  a  finished  panel 
from  its  paper  wrapping,  “  the  last  piece  of  work  that  I  shall  do 
for  you.” 

“Why?”  It  was  in  the  Mortimer  Street  “place  of  business,” 
and  the  proprietor  was  at  the  receipt  of  custom.  “  Why,  Eman¬ 
uel  ?  Are  you  dissatisfied  with  the  pay  ?  No  one  in  the  trade 
will  give  you  more.  Find  a  man  who  offers  you  more  and  I  will 
go  one  better.  If  you  don’t  work  for  me  you  will  only  go  far¬ 
ther  and  fare  worse.  The  next  man  will  rob  you,  Emanuel.  A 
man  like  you  is  made  to  be  robbed.” 

“I  am  never  dissatisfied  with  any  pay.  The  man  who  robs  me 
does  me  little  harm,  but  he  brings  punishment  upon  himself  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Your  pay  is  as  good  as  any 
other  man’s;  that  is,  good  enough.” 

“  Better,  Emanuel,  because  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  trade 
who  understands  work  as  I  do.  I  tell  you  frankly  there  is  no 
finer  wood-carving  than  yours  to  be  got  in  these  days.  You  are 
an  artist — a  genuine  artist.” 

“Perhaps.  But  I  am  going  away.” 

“  Wrong,  Emanuel — wrong.  If  you  knew  what  was  good  for 
you  there  would  be  no  more  wanderings;  you  would  settle  down 
and  work  where  the  money  is.  If  you  would  work  steadily  I 
could  multiply  your  price  by  four  in  as  many  months.  Think  of 
it.  Think  of  it.  You  are  no  longer  young,  Emanuel.  The  best 
years  of  your  life  are  passing  away.  Very  soon  the  skill  and  the 
eye  will  fail  you.  Think.  A  little  money  saved  for  your  old 
age — ” 

“No,  no!  Money?  I  want  no  money.  I  must  go  away.  I 
want  to  get  back  to  the  Desert.  Here  I  am  choked.  But  for 
two  or  three  persons  whom  I  am  loth  to  leave  I  should  have  gone 
before  this.” 
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“  Who  are  the  two  or  three  persons  ?”  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo 
sat  on  a  carved  oaken  stool,  while  Emanuel  stood  before  him, 
carved  panel  in  hand,  like  a  school-boy  before  his  master.  “  I 
wouldn’t  mind  laying  ?.  bet  that  your  friends  are  next  door  to 
paupers.  But  go  on,  Emanuel,  I  like  it.” 

“  One  of  them  is  the  man  whose  secret  you  disclosed,  to  the 
undoing  of  his  son.” 

“  My  nephew,”  interposed  Mr.  Angelo.  “  My  nephew,  the  Vis¬ 
count  Selsey.” 

“  lie  is  a  wise  man,  because  he  understands  the  simple  things. 
He  knows  that  money  and  position  have  nothing  to  do  with  life. 
Strange  that  so  simple  a  thing  should  be  understood  by  so  few. 
Our  own  Essenes,  some  of  the  Buddhists,  some  of  the  Christian 
monks;  here  and  there  a  Spinoza — a  Mendelssohn.”  Emanuel’s 
voice  dropped  when  he  talked  in  this  abstract  and  unpractical 
manner.  “He  laid  down  his  wealth  and  station  and  went  out  to 
share  the  Common  Lot.  He  has  been  a  sailor.  Now  he  is  a  preach¬ 
er.  He  preaches  through  his  paper.  I  am  sorry  to  go  away  and 
to  leave  that  man  behind.  When  I  return  he  may  be  dead.” 

“Humph!  There  is  one  pauper  for  you — a  fool  of  a  pauper, 
who  exchanged  a  coronet  for  rags.  Well,  Emanuel,  who  is  the 
second  man  ?” 

“  His  nephew  Harold.  I  travelled  once  with  him.  We  trav¬ 
elled  together  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  He  is  a  young 
man  who  receives  and  understands.  Some  day,  perhaps,  he,  too, 
will  lay  down  the  burden  of  his  money.” 

“He’s  only  got  a  thousand  a  year  or  so.  That’s  not  much  to 
carry,”  said  the  bric-a-brac  dealer,  conscious  of  a  much  heavier 
burden.  “Is  there  anybody  else?” 

“There  is  a  girl.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Mr.  Angelo. 

“A  girl  named  Francesca.  Harold  loves  her,  and  will  marry 
her  in  good  time.  I  love  the  girl  as  well.” 

“  What  is  her  other  name  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know.  To  me  a  person  has  but  one  name.  She 
belongs  to  the  People  by  descent ;  to  the  Spanish  Jews,  like  you.” 

“Truly,  like  me.  And  so  you  like  that  girl.  Very  good.  It 
was  intended  that  you  should  like  her.  Well,  it  was  not  to  talk 
about  wood-carving  that  I  asked  you  to  call  upon  me  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Look  here,  Emanuel,  you  have  never  even  asked  my  name. 
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Did  it  not  strike  you  as  rather  curious  that  I  should  suddenly 
take  all  this  interest  in  you  ?  Why  did  I  commission  you  to 
carve  in  wood  for  me?  I  did  not  particularly  want  any  wood¬ 
carving  done — not  that  I  mean  to  lose  money  by  you — and  my 
brother  did  not  want  to  take  a  lodger;  he  does  not  need  to  let 
lodging?,  yet  he  sent  you  to  his  daughter.  Why?” 

“  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  he  makes  a  little  profit  by  taking 
me.  I  suppose  you  make  a  little  profit  by  my  wood-carving.  It 
is  the  way  of  our  People  to  make  profit  out  of  everything.  What 
need  to  inquire?” 

“  Well,  Emanuel,  the  truth  is  this :  When  you  appeared,  bring¬ 
ing  that  letter  from  Hamburg,  I  was  at  that  moment  talking  to 
my  brother  about  your  wife.” 

“  That  concerns  me  not.  My  wife  is  dead,  I  have  no  wife.” 

“  Oh  yes,  you  have  !  But  listen.  We  were  talking,  I  say,  about 
her  fortune.  It  was,  you  know,  a  most  enormous  fortune.  Was 
— alas!  We  were  saying  that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that  such 
a  splendid  inheritance  could  not  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  fam¬ 
ily — your  family,  or  your  wife’s  family — for  the  good  of  the 
People — our  own  People.” 

“Not  my  family.  Whether  her  money  is  kept  in  her  family 
concerns  me  not.” 

“You  are  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  Your  wife’s  family,  then,  is 
mine.  My  name — my  brother’s  name — is  Albu.  We  are  second 
cousins  of  Isabel  Albu,  your  wife.  Now,  when  we  saw  you,  the 
thought  came  into  my  head  that  you  might  perhaps  be  the  means 
of  keeping  this  fortune  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  I  did  not  know  how — perhaps  by  reconciling  you  to  your 
wife;  but,  indeed,  I  did  not  know.” 

“You  could  not  reconcile  me  to  my  wife.  You  might  bring 
my  wife,  submissive,  to  me.  But  I  do  not  think  you  would  suc¬ 
ceed,  unless  she  has  changed  indeed.” 

“  No.”  Mr.  Angelo  laughed.  “  There’s  not  much  submission 
in  that  quarter.  Well,  Emanuel,  you  see,  everybody’s  got  fond 
of  you.  Nelly — now  Lady  Selsey — and  Clara  and  that  Francesca 
girl,  they  all  swear  that  you  are  the  best  and  the  wisest  man  in 
the  world.  That’s  because  you  don’t  care  for  money.  Girls,  when 
they’ve  got  all  that  money  can  buy,  never  do  care  for  money.  It  s 
a  thousand  pities,  for  their  sakes,  that  you  can’t  stay.  And  as  for 
the  fortune,  I  wonder  how  you’ll  take  this  awful  news,  Emanuel. 
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The  vast  great  fortune — millions  and  millions  ! — it’s  gone — it’s 
melted  away — it’s  all  stolen.  A  scoundrel  banker  who  kept  the 
scrip  and  received  the  Rentes  has  forged  your  wife’s  name,  and 
stolen  the  money,  and  lost  it  on  the  Bourse.” 

“Has  she  lost  her  fortune?  It  is  late  in  life  for  her  to  learn 
the  lesson — for  some  a  rude  lesson — that  we  are  all  better  with¬ 
out  money.” 

“You  are  going  back  to  the  Desert,  Emanuel,  I  think  you  said. 
You  had  better  keep  that  kind  of  talk  till  you  are  in  the  Desert 
where  there’s  no  shops,  and,  I  believe,  no  money  to  be  made  any¬ 
how.  To  me  it’s  sickening  foolishness.  Well,  your  wife  has  lost 
the  whole  of  her  money.  All  she’s  got  left  is  a  big  house  at  a 
long  lease;  this  she  will  try  to  let;  she  has  got  a  pile  of  furni¬ 
ture,  all  good,  and  some  very  good ;  she  has  her  jewels — fortu¬ 
nately  she’s  fond  of  jewelry ;  she’s  got  diamonds  and  rubies — oh, 
very  good  diamonds  and  rubies !  I  don’t  say  they’re  not  good ; 
she  has  her  books,  and  she  has  the  things  she  calls  pictures.  She 
knows  as  much  of  pictures  as  one  of  your  Arabs.  There  isn’t  a 
thing  in  the  house  worth  a  ten-pound  note ;  not  a  single  picture 
nor  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac,  I  give  you  my  word,  that  I  would  so 
much  as  receive  inside  this  house.  I  should  be  ashamed  even  to 
offer  one  of  those  things  of  hers  to  any  of  my  friends.  Why, 
Emanuel,  you’d  say  that  I  should  feel  it  for  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  for  such  a  robbery.  It  would  be  worse,  man — worse 
than  any  robbery,  because  they  would  say  my  eye  was  gone — my 
eye — my  flair ,  the  sixth  sense  of  an  art  dealer.  But  the  diamonds 
and  things  are  good,  I  admit,  and  so  is  the  furniture.  I  believe 
that  if  everything  could  be  sold  at  no  more  than  a  reasonable  loss, 
she  would  get  about  six  thousand  pounds — six  thousand  pounds 
— out  of  her  fortune  of  millions — six  thousand  pounds,  and  a  few 
hundreds  in  the  bank.  Six  thousand  pounds — say  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  that  for  a  woman  who  has  been 
spending  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  might  have  spent,  had  she 
chosen,  sixty  thousand  a  year.” 

“  It  is  a  change  for  her.  The  possession  of  money  gave  her,  she 
thought,  the  right  to  authority.  Now  that  right  will  disappear.” 

“  I  tell  you  this,  Emanuel,  not  because  I  expect  that  you  will 
grieve  over  the  loss,  but  because  you  are  concerned  in  a  way  which 
perhaps  you  have  forgotten.  A  man  like  you  forgets  everything 
that  has  money  in  it.  If  it  was  only  a  wise  saying  about  the  van- 
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ity  of  money,  you’d  remember  it.  Well,  it’s  this:  when  you  mar¬ 
ried,  about  two-and-twenty  years  ago,  you  bad  no  money.” 

“  None.  I  lived  by  writing  papers  and  by  giving  lectures  on 
chemistry.  I  bad  no  money  then,  or  before,  or  since;  I  have 
never  had  any  money.  I  thank  God  for  it.” 

“You  forget.  On  the  day  of  your  marriage  there  was  placed 
in  your  hands  a  document  called  a  Settlement.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  Settlement  ?” 

“  No  ;  I  remember  nothing  about  any  Settlement. 

“This.  Your  bride  being  then  of  age  and  capable  of  doing 
this,  settled  upon  you  for  life  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  francs, 
or  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  It  was  her  gift,  and  a  very 
princely  gift,  too,  to  her  husband.  The  money  was  ordered  to 
be  paid  to  your  account  at  a  London  bank.” 

“  Stop  !”  cried  Emanuel,  quickly.  “  I  have  never  had  any  money 
at  all  from  my  wife,  not  one  farthing.” 

“  Don’t  fly  out.  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  A  month  after  the 
wedding  you  separated  from  your  wife.  You  saw  your  wife  once 
more,  a  year  after.  You  separated  from  her  again.  That  money 
has  ever  since  been  paid  to  your  account  every  quarter — five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  every  quarter  —  until  the  last  quarter-day,  when  it 
ceased,  because  the  fortune  was  all  gone.  Do  you  begin  to  un¬ 
derstand  ?” 

“  I  think  I  do.” 

“Twenty  years.  Two  thousand  pounds  a  year  —  nothing 
touched.  You  have  now  lying  to  your  credit  forty  thousand 
pounds.  Not  less  than  forty  thousand  pounds.  You  are  a  rich 
man,  Emanuel — you  who  have  just  been  profanely  thanking  the 
God  of  Israel  that  He  has  given  you  no  money.  You  are  a  rich 
man.” 

Emanuel  put  on  his  hat.  “  I  shall  go,”  he  said.  “  I  shall  go 
away  before  I  intended.  Mind,  I  will  never  touch  this  money 
— I  will  not  have  it !  Let  her  have  it  back.  Take  money  of  the 
woman  who  refused  to  obey  her  husband?  Never!  Let  her  have 
it  back  !”  He  turned  to  go. 

“  Stop,  stop  !  my  good  friend,”  cried  Aldebert.  “Do  you  mean 
it?  Do  you  really  mean  it?” 

“  What  else  can  I  mean  ?” 

“  Well,  then,  Emanuel,  if  you  really  mean  that  you  are  going  to 
give  back  all  this  money  to  your  wife,  it  isn’t  enough  to  say  so 
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and  to  o-o  off.  If  you  do  that,  she  will  never  be  able  to  get  it, 
nor  will  you  be  able  to  part  with  it.  Will  you  trust  me  to  arrange 
it  for  you  ?  From  wbat  I  know  of  your  wife  she  is  quite  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  refusing  to  take  your  money  as  you  are  of  taking  hers.” 

“Arrange  it  as  you  will.  She  is  your  cousin.” 

“Very  good.  I  thought  you  would  say  this.  I  have  prepared 
a  deed  for  you  to  sign.  You  will  hand  over  the  whole  of  this 
money  to  me  in  trust — in  trust,  mind  —  the  interest  upon  it, 
amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  Isabel 
Elveda,  your  wife,  during  her  lifetime,  and  to  her  heirs  after  her 
death.  AVill  that  suit  your  views  ?” 

“  I  have  no  views.” 

“  Then  here  is  the  deed  ready  for  your  signature.  As  you 
despise  money,  you  can’t  do  better  than  punish  your  rebellious 
wife  by  giving  her  all  you  have.” 

Emanuel  signed  without  even  reading  the  paper.  The  assistant, 
or  clerk,  witnessed. 

“  Thank  you.  And  now,  Emanuel,  you  can  get  off  for  the 
Desert  as  soon  as  you  like,  though  I  believe  that  Clara  wants  a 
word  or  two  with  you  first.  And  you  really  do  find  yourself 
more  comfortable  in  a  country  where  there’s  no  money  and  no 
means  of  making  any?  Wonderful !  If  it  wasn’t  for  your  face 
and  your  ways,  Emanuel,  I  couldn’t  believe  that  yon  belong  to  the 
People.  About  your  wife  again.  I  shall  not  tell  her  unless  I  am 
obliged  to  that  the  money  comes  from  you.  I  shall  say  it  is  saved 
from  the  wreck.” 

“As  you  please.  I  am  not  concerned  about  the  money  at  all.” 

“  Some  men  would  like  the  credit  of  giving  up  such  a  lot. 
You  don’t  seem  even  to  care  whether  she  knows  that  you  have 
done  it  or  not.” 

“  There  is  no  credit  in  it  at  all.” 

“Emanuel,  you  are  going  away — for  how  long  you  don’t  know. 
It  is  twenty-one  years  since  you  saw  your  wife.  Perhaps — I  don’t 
know,  she  doesn’t  look  that  way  inclined,  I  must  say — perhaps 
she  may  have  softened.  Perhaps  you  may  never  again  have  the 
chance.  See  her  once  more.  If  she  will  consent  to  see  you,  call 
upon  her.  Let  me  arrange  this  as  well  for  you.” 

Emanuel  received  the  suggestion  in  silence. 

Then  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  shop,  showing  un- 
philosophical  signs  of  mental  agitation. 
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“  Why  should  I  see  her  ?”  lie  asked,  presently.  “  What  good 
would  it  do  for  me  to  see  her  ?” 

“She  may  tell  you  something  unexpected,”  Mr.  Angelo  replied, 
thinking  of  the  daughter.  “  Come,  Emanuel,  I  am  sure  you  will 
hear  something  unexpected.” 

“  Why  should  I  not  see  her  ?”  he  asked,  disregarding  the  chance 
of  the  Unexpected,  which,  as  we  know,  always  does  happen 
whether  we  regard  it  or  not. 

“  Why  not  ?”  echoed  Aldebert. 

“  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  thought  of  her  beauty  moved 
me  till  I  become  faint  and  sick.  I  no  longer  lie  awake  with  a 
yearning  after  my  lost  wife.  She  could  not  move  me  now.  Yet 
— no,  the  old  passion  is  dead.  I  will  see  her  if  she  likes.  Leave 
it  with  her.  Tell  her  from  me  that  I  am  unchanged,  but  that  I 
feel  no  bitterness  towards  her.  If  she  would  like  to  see  me  once 
more  before  I  go  away — I  think  it  may  be  the  last  chance — for 
even  in  the  Desert,  where  I  shall  mostly  dwell,  many  accidents 
may  happen.  I  will  not  ask  to  see  her.  But  if  she  wishes — if 
she  consents — ” 

His  face  showed  that  the  time  of  emotion  was  not  gone  by. 
He  remembered  the  past.  He  turned  and  left  the  house  without 
another  word. 

“  A  Dreamer  !”  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo  looked  after  him.  “  A 
Dreamer  of  foolish  Dreams!  And  yet  one  likes  it.  There’s  a 
novelty  in  meeting  with  a  man  who  doesn’t  want  money.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 


Mr.  Angelo  took  the  necessary  steps  without  delay,  transferred 
the  accumulations  to  his  own  account,  and  gave  instructions  to  his 
broker  for  the  investment  in  his  own  name  as  trustee.  That 
business  accomplished,  he  made  his  way  to  Cromwell  Road,  and 
called  upon  his  cousin. 

She  received  him  in  her  study,  where  she  was  sitting,  as  usual, 
over  her  papers.  But  her  pen  in  those  days  was  idle,  and  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere.  We  must  forgive  a  little  temporary 
distraction  to  a  woman  who  has  lost  such  an  amazing  quantity  of 
money. 

“  You  come  to  bring  me  more  bad  news,  cousin  ?”  she  said,  giv¬ 
ing  him  her  hand.  “  I  received  your  letter  from  Paris.”  Her 
manner  was  unchanged,  but  her  face  was  pale  and  set.  The  two 
secretaries  had  disappeared.  And  already  the  pile  of  letters  was 
greatly  diminished,  because  the  news,  imperfect  and  garbled,  had 
been  published  in  the  Paris  papers  first,  and  then  in  all  the  London 
papers.  A  millionaire  does  not  become  a  pauper  without  the 
world’s  comment. 

“  Things  looked  very  bad  when  I  wrote  that  letter.  I  left  your 
affairs  in  trustworthy  hands  when  I  could  do  no  more,  and  I  came 
back.  Since  then  we  have  not  been  quite  idle,  and  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  the  result.” 

“That  I  am  a  pauper?” 

“  No.  A  little  to  the  right  side  of  pauperdom.  First,”  he 
took  out  his  note -book — “I  shall  engage  your  attention  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I  am  afraid.” 

“  What  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  give  to  a  man  who  rescues 
me  from  destitution?  Pray  sit  down,  cousin,  and  go  on.” 

“  First,  then.  You  are  aware  that  by  your  marriage  settlement 
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an  income  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  was  settled  on  your 
husband  for  life?” 

“I  believe  so.  You  might,  perhaps,  inform  the  people  con¬ 
cerned  that  there  is  no  more  money  to  pay  that  with.” 

“I  have  done  so.  As  for  the  accumulations — ” 

“  He  has  saved  something  out  of  his  income  ?  When  last  I 
heard  about  the  matter,  he  had  not  drawn  any  of  it  for  years.  I 
am  not  concerned  with  his  accumulations.” 

“  He  has  never  touched  any  of  the  money.  It  has  all  accu¬ 
mulated.  His  heiress  wmuld  be  his  daughter.” 

Madame  Elveda  frowned. 

“  Francesca  may  have  the  money,  then,”  she  said,  jealously.  “  I 
had  hoped  that  my  child  would  owe  everything  to  me.  But  w7e 
do  not  know  certainly  whether  he  is  dead  or  not.  To  be  sure,  he 
must  be  dead  long,  long  ago.” 

Mr.  Angelo  leaned  forward,  saying,  in  a  stage  whisper, 

“  Cousin,  your  husband  is  not  dead.  I  have  seen  him.  I  have 
conversed  with  him.” 

“  Not  dead  ?  Then  why — but  it  matters  nothing  to  me.  If  he 
is  living  let  him  take  his  accumulations.  WThat  has  he  done  all 
these  years  that  I  have  heard  nothing  about  him?” 

“You  have  been  separated  from  your  People.  That  is  the 
reason.  He  has  been  wandering  about  the  world  staying  nowhere 
long.  In  the  towns  he  works  at  wood-carving  for  his  livelihood, 
and  stays  always  among  the  People.” 

“  I  desire  to  hear  nothing  more  about  my  husband.  I  should 
like  to  forget  him  if  I  could.  I  have  nearly  succeeded,  and  now 
you  come  to  reopen  a  closed  chapter — ” 

“  Forgive  me.  It  is  best  that  you  should  know.  Besides — 
but  I  will  first  speak  of  other  business.  I  left  your  affairs,  I  said, 
in  good  and  trustworthy  hands.  They  seemed,  at  first,  in  a  de¬ 
plorable  condition  indeed.  I  have  now,  however,  ascertained  that 
out  of  the  wreck  will  be  saved  or  recovered  a  sum  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds — ” 

“  Forty  thousand  pounds !  It  does  not  seem  much  out  of  two 
millions  and  a  half.  But  I  am  thankful  for  anything.” 

“  It  is  not  much  out  of  so  much.  Still,  a  sum  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  would  be  called  by  most  people  a  very  pretty  little  fortune. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  should  have  smiled  incredulously  had  any  one 
told  me  that  I  should,  at  any  time,  be  worth  forty  thousand 
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pounds.  In  fact,  you  will  still  be  comfortably  off,  only  without 
the  feeling  of  great  power  which  your  life-long  possession  of 
wealth  unbounded  must  have  given  you.  It  must  be,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  shaking  his  head  and  growing  poetical  over  a  misfortune 
which  engaged  his  deepest  sympathies,  “like  laying  down  the 
crown  and  sceptre.  What  a  Queen  !  To  possess  those  millions  ! 
— it  was  enormous.  It  was  almost  beyond  the  wildest  ambition. 
Yes,  few  Queens  have  so  much  power  as  you  wdth  your  millions  ! 
If  you  only  knew  the  admiration  with  which  I  first  approached 
you  on  that  occasion  when  I  dared  to  call  you  cousin — the  admira¬ 
tion,  the  pride,  the  envy  1  As  for  us  whom  the  world  calls  fort¬ 
unate,  we  creep  along,  we  creep  slowly  along.  If  we  die  worth  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  will  call  us  happy.  But  you — you  with 
millions — always  growing,  and  growing  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
thousand  a  year  at  least,  because  you  couldn't  spend  it.  Oh,  it  is 
dreadful — it  maddens  a  man — only  to  think  of  such  a  loss!  Why, 
your  daughter  in  thirty  years’  time  would  have  been  worth  five 
millions  at  least;  and  in  fifty  years’  time  ten  millions,  and  if  it 
could  be  kept  together,  in  a  hundred  years  your  grandchildren 
would  have  a  lump  fortune  of  fifty  millions — fifty  millions — fifty 
millions  sterling.  Oh,  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  !  I  think 
of  it  perpetually.  Day  and  night  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head. 
What  a  misfortune  !  Millions,  and  all  gone !  And  all  gone ! 
Cousin,  I  wonder — I  really  wonder — at  your  fortitude.  Some 
women  would  have  broken  down  utterly  under  such  a  blow ;  I 
myself  under  such  a  misfortune  should  have  gone  mad,  or  I  should 
have  taken  to  my  bed  and  died.  But  you — you  are  of  granite — 
you  shed  no  tears,  you  do  not  rail  at  fortune,  you  sit  calmly  as 
if  it  were  nothing  worse  than  the  smash  of  a  favorite  cup.  Such 
fortitude  is  beyond  me.” 

“  I  am  not  quite  so  brave  as  you  imagine.  But  I  try  not  to 
think  too  much  of  the  loss.  It  relieves  me  inexpressibly,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  learn  that  you  have  saved  so  much  for  me.  And  I  need 
not  say,  cousin,  that  I  am  deeply  grateful,  and  that  I  regret  very 
much  the  cold  reception  which  I  gave  to  your  brother  and  to  you.” 

“  That  is  nothing — nothing.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  cousin 
Isabel.  It  has  been  a  happiness  to  be  of  use  to  you.  Besides, 
we  are  proud  of  you  apart  from  your  fortune.  You  are  a  leader 
whether  we  like  your  Cause  or  not.  You  are  a  great  lady — always 
a  great  lady,  whether  you  have  lost  your  fortune  or  not.  I  am 
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what  I  am — a  dealer — a  rich  dealer.  I  know  a  lady  when  I  see 
one.  You  can’t  make  a  lady  by  giving  her  money.  She  has  got 
to  be  a  lady  from  the  beginning.  There’s  a  difference,  for  in¬ 
stance,  between  my  daughter  and  yours.  They  both  learn  the 
same  things,  but  they  began  differently  and  they  think  differently. 
Clara  grew  up  in  the  rooms  over  the  shop.  Enough !  You 
understand  me,  cousin  Isabel.  We  do  not  now,  any  more  than 
we  did  before  you  lost  your  money,  wish  to  intrude  upon  you. 
But  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  at  all  to  you,  command  me.” 

Madame  Elveda  held  out  her  hand.  “  You  are  a  good  man, 
cousin.”  The  tears  appeared  in  her  eyes.  “  You,  and  my 
daughter  together,  almost  make  me  regret  that  I  came  out  from 
the  People  and  drove  away  my  husband.  But,  if  it  were  all  to  do 
over  again  ” — she  set  her  face  hard  again — “  I  would  do  it  all 
over  again.  Remember  that.  I  would  do  it  again.” 

“  That,”  said  Mr.  Angelo,  “  is  none  of  my  business.  Perhaps 
if  Emanuel  Elveda  had  gone  on  living  at  home,  the  money  would 
have  been  lost  just  the  same.  He  would  have  dropped  it  into 
the  ocean,  I  dare  say,  on  principle,  and  then  you’d  be  tramping 
about  the  world  with  him.  A  dreamer!  a  dreamer!  But  we 
like  to  have  a  dreamer  among  us  sometimes;  it  can’t  be  said, 
when  Emanuel  is  about,  that  we  all  think  of  nothing  but  money. 
Now  let  me  go  on.  You  want  to  let  this  house.  I  have  found 
you  a  tenant.” 

“  So  soon  ?” 

“So  soon.  Yes.  Things  have  happened  opportunely.  The 
tenant  I  propose  to  you  is  the  young  Viscount  Selsey  —  my 
nephew  by  marriage.”  Mr.  Angelo  tried  his  best  not  to  show 
pride  in  the  connection,  but  the  thing  was  too  strong  for  him  ; 
he  swelled  visibly  as  he  spoke.  “  My  nephew  by  marriage,”  he 
repeated.  “Son  of  the  Earl  of  Hayling,  who  was  lost  and  is 
found.  Lord  Selsey  married  my  niece,  Preciada  Albu,  daughter 
of  my  brother,  who  came  here  with  me — Sydney  Bernard,  you 
know — came  with  me  and  said  rude  things.  They  are  to  be  allowed 
five  thousand  a  year,  with  a  certain  sum  paid  to  their  account  for 
starting.  As  their  adviser,  I  will  take  this  house  for  them  and 
buy  all  the  contents  as  they  stand — furniture,  books,  plate,  bric-a- 
brac — but” — he  looked  round  and  shuddered — “not  the  pictures. 
I  cannot  conscientiously  buy  the  pictures  for  them.” 

“  What  should  I  do  with  the  pictures?” 
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“  Stack  them  carefully  out  in  the  back-garden,  and  then  put 
a  lucifer-match  to  the  lowest,”  replied  the  dealer.  “That  is  the 
kindest  thing  you  can  do  to  the  pictures.  Believe  me,  I  would  buy 
them  for  this  young  couple  if  I  could.  Your  books  may  be  the 
greatest  rubbish  in  the  world.  I  buy  them  all  the  same.  But 
not  the  pictures.  And,  of  course,  whatever  you  like  to  keep — ” 

“  They  would  take  everything  in  the  house  as  it  stands.” 
Madame  Elveda  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand.  “  That  seems 
simple.  As  for  me,  I  have  no  sentiment  about  the  furniture.  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  more  fitting  furniture  for  narrower  quarters. 
Nothing  here  seems  to  belong  to  me — any  more  than  if  I  was  in 
an  hotel.  I  suppose  if  one  had  grown  up  in  a  house,  with  friends 
and  cousins  ” — here  she  stopped.  “  When  one  buys  everything 
one  wants  and  as  fast  as  one  wants  it,  there  is  no  sentiment  possi¬ 
ble  about  personal  possessions.  That  is,  I  suppose,  one  disad¬ 
vantage  about  being  rich.  One  cares  nothing  at  all  about  posses¬ 
sions  and  belongings.” 

“  Ah !  when  a  man’s  got  to  think  before  he  buys,  he  values 
things.  I  sometimes  think,”  Aldebert  continued,  with  a  touch  of 
sentiment,  “that  it  must  be  a  happier  time  when  one  is  getting 
rich — growing  bigger  and  stronger — than  when  one  is  rich  and 
all  the  work  is  over.  For  me,  I  shall  never  stop  working.  Well, 
not  to  worry  you  with  details,  which  you  can  have  later,  you  may 
reckon  on  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  If 
you  will  permit  me,  I  will  act  as  your  agent,  invest  the  money 
for  you,  and  pay  your  dividends  into  the  bank  for  you.” 

“I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  do  so  much  for 
me,  cousin.” 

“It  is  not  great  wealth,  but  it  is  enough.  You  will  continue 
to  live  much  as  you  have  been  living,  but  in  smaller  quarters. 
However  rich  one  is,  it  is  not  possible  to  eat  and  drink  more  than 
a  certain  quantity.  I’ve  sometimes  thought  it  a  hardship,  but  I 
don’t  know.  And  that,  cousin,  is  all  I  have  to  report.”  Mr. 
Angelo  put  up  his  notes  and  took  off  his  pincenez. 

“Before  you  go,  cousin,”  said  Madame  Elveda,  “I  must  try  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  me.  You 
were  right  when  you  told  me  that,  of  all  my  friends,  I  should  not 
find  one  in  time  of  trouble  who  could  help  me.  There  is  only 
one,  I  believe,  who  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  help  me.  And 
that  man  knows  nothing  at  all  about  business.  A  woman  who 
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cuts  herself  off  from  her  own  people  and  her  early  friends  and 
those  who  should  advise  her,  becomes  necessarily  more  or  less  a 
lonely  woman.  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  my  work, 
and  I  have  so  many  acquaintances,  that  I  have  only  felt  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  my  life  during  the  last  few  days,  when  it  seemed  as  if  I 
might  actually  become  a  friendless  pauper.  But  you,  whom  I 
hardly  treated  with  common  civility,  you  came  most  generously 
to  my  assistance.  How  shall  I  thank  you  ?” 

“No  thanks  are  needed,  cousin.  You  are  still,  though  you  cast 
us  off,  belong  to  us.  We  of  the  People  stand  by  each  other.  We 
must.  It  is  the  one  lesson  that  we  have  learned  during  all  the 
years  of  persecution.  We  must.” 

He  rose,  pushing  back  his  chair.  “  You  are  good  enough  to 
say  that  you  are  pleased  with  my  small  services.  May  I  ask  a 
favor — I  do  not  say  in  return — but  a  favor.” 

“Surely,  my  cousin.  What  can  I  do?” 

“  You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  admit  my  daughter  to  your 
house.  This  time  I  ask  a  favor  for  my  niece.  She  is,  you  know, 
Lady  Selsey,  and  it’s  a  tremendous  honor  to  have  such  a  connec¬ 
tion.  But  Lord  Selsey  is  young  and  inexperienced ;  he  was 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  rank ;  he  knows  nothing  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  they  are  to  come  here  and  to  live  quietly  till  they  do  know 
something.  The  only  lady  that  Nelly — that’s  my  niece,  we  call 
her  Nelly  though  her  name  is  Preciada;  you  know  our  ways — 
the  only  lady  that  Nelly  knows  is  her  cousin,  my  daughter  Clara, 
and  your  daughter.  When  they  have  been  settled  a  bit  and  the 
boy  has  learned  a  little — he’ll  never  learn  much — how  a  gentle¬ 
man  ought  to  look  and  talk,  if  you  would  call  upon  my  niece  it 
would  be  a  kindness  and  a  favor.” 

“  If  that  is  all — with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  but  remember,  I 
am  quite  a  poor  woman  now,  and,  therefore,  powerless.” 

“Don’t  tell  ’em  how  much  you’ve  lost.  Don’t  tell  ’em  how 
much  you’ve  kept.  The  papers  don’t  know ;  the  paragraphs 
showed  that.  Then  you’ll  keep  some  of  your  power.  Money  is 
power,  isn’t  it  ?” 

Then  he  put  up  his  note-book  and  took  his  hat. 

“I  must  say  one  word  about  your  husband.  I  know  you  do 
not  want  to  hear  about  him,  yet  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  After 
that,  if  you  please,  you  shall  never  hear  another  word  from  me 
about  him.” 
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“On  that  condition,  then.  Besides,  I  can  refuse  you  nothing, 
after  what  you  have  done  for  me.” 

“  You  never  quarrelled — of  course  not.  People  like  you  don’t 
quarrel.  You  separated.  But  you  cannot  fail  to  respect  this 
dreamer  of  dreams.” 

“There  is  no  man  in  the  world  whom  I  respect  so  much  as 
Emanuel  Elveda.” 

“  He  is  going  away  again  immediately.  lie  is  one  of  those 
who  cannot  stay  in  the  same  place  long.  lie  must  wander.  He 
will  not  make  any  money ;  he  despises  money ;  he  sells  his  carv¬ 
ing  for  anything  that  offers.  Says  that  it  hurts  him  little  to  be 
robbed,  but  that  it  hurts  the  robber  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  —  that’s  the  dreamy  way  he  talks,  as  if  the  robber 
would  feel  it.  Most  of  all  he  likes  wandering  in  the  Desert  with 
the  Arabs.  Then  he  need  do  no  work,  and  can  dream  away  the 
days.” 

“  Well  ?” 

“  See  him  once  more,  before  he  goes.  It  may  be  the  last 
chance  of  meeting  before  he  dies.” 

Madame  Elveda  received  the  proposition  in  the  same  way  as 
Emanuel.  That  is  to  say,  she  made  no  reply  for  a  while. 

“  Did  he  himself  propose  this  meeting?”  she  asked,  presently. 

“No;  I  proposed  it.  The  proposal  agitated  him.  But  he 
consented  to  my  mentioning  the  thing.  He  leaves  it  entirely  in 
your  hands.” 

“  1  am  twenty  years  older  than  when  last  we  parted,”  she  said, 
sadly.  “Had  you  asked  me  twenty  years  ago,  the  mere  chance 
of  seeing  him  again  would  have  filled  me  with  rapture  and  with 
fear.  I  should  have  feared  lest  I  should  give  way  to  him.  I 
should  have  rejoiced  at  the  chance  of  giving  way  to  him.  Now 
the  old  passion  and  the  old  emotions  are  gone.  Yes;  they  are 
dead  in  me.  I  can  only  see  in  my  husband  the  man  who  would 
subdue  the  woman.  Let  him  come.  Tell  Emanuel  from  me  that 
I  should  like  to  see  him  and  to  talk  to  him — if  he  wishes — once 
more  before  he  goes.” 

“Clara,”  said  her  father  that  evening,  “I’ve  done  a  good 
stroke  for  your  friend  and  cousin  Francesca  this  day.  I’ve  got 
forty  thousand  pounds  for  her,  or  for  her  mother — and  it’s  in 
my  hands,  not  to  be  wasted  and  thrown  away.  That’s  a  good 
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thing  done.  And  I’ve  made  Emanuel  and  madame  promise  to 
meet  each  other.  They  are  both  as  proud  as  the  Devil,  and 
neither  will  give  way.  Still — well — we’ve  done  what  we  can. 
Now,  look  here,  Clara.  Emanuel  is  going  away,  and  if  you  don’t 
hurry  up,  he’ll  go  away  without  finding  out  that  lie’s  got  a 
daughter.’’ 

“  Oh,  but  he  must  not !  he  must  not!” 

“  Now  you  see  the  result  of  your  precious  plan.  You  who 
thought  yourself  so  clever !  What  I  wanted  was  to  bring  them 
together — I  said,  at  a  little  dinner  in  a  private  room.  To  be  sure, 
Emanuel  would  just  as  soon  be  set  down  to  a  plate  of  whelks  as 
to  a  dish  of  turtle  soup,  but  I  suppose  one  can’t  order  whelks  at 
the  Cafe  Royal.  I  should  have  said,  when  I’d  got  them  together, 
comfortable,  ‘  Francesca,’  i  would  have  said,  ‘  here’s  your  father — 
your  long-lost  father.’  Not  you  —  that’s  too  simple  for  you. 
They  must  get  to  know  each  other,  then  they’d  get  to  love  each 
other.  Then  they’d  suddenly  find  out  the  truth.  You  made  quite 
a  little  play  about  it.  ‘What!  Your  name  is  Elveda?  Elveda  ? 
Heavens!  So  is  mine!’  Very  pretty  it  was.  Only  the  little 
play  hasn’t  come  off.” 

“  Who  could  possibly  guess,”  asked  the  unsuccessful  dramatist, 
“that  two  people  would  be  together  all  this  time  and  actually  not 
be  curious  enough  to  know  each  other’s  name  ?” 

“  What  will  you  do  next,  then  ?” 

“  Well,  father,  if  my  plan  won’t  do,  I  must  try  yours.” 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


“Since  there’s  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part” 

Poets  have  spoken  of  the  regrets,  the  longings,  the  yearnings 
provoked  by  seeing,  after  long  years,  places,  things,  and  persons 
once  familiar  and  dear.  We  all  revisit  Yarrow  when  we  grow  old. 
Every  man  stands  in  a  burial-ground  growing  every  year  larger 
and  larger,  filled  with  dead  thoughts  and  dead  friends.  The  mon¬ 
uments  stand  around  sacred  to  their  memories ;  lying  monuments 
some,  because  their  memories  are  not  sacred,  and  one  would  fain 
forget  them  if  that  were  possible.  To  stand  before  such  a  tomb, 
and  to  remember  what  that  once  was  which  is  now  buried  there, 
is  surely  the  most  mournful  thing  that  life  has  to  give.  Better 
close  one’s  eyes  to  the  monuments  and  pass  on,  forgetting  that 
they  stand  behind  one.  Before  such  a  tomb  Emanuel  and  his 
wife  were  to  stand.  The  thing  within  it  was  dead — they  had 
killed  it.  They  were  going  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  dead  and 
then  to  part  again — perhaps  to  see  each  other  no  more  till,  in  an¬ 
other  world,  the  relation  of  woman  to  man  would  be  established 
once  for  all,  without  any  possible  chance  of  misunderstanding. 

“Is  it  well  with  the  Master?” 

Melkah  rose  from  her  corner  on  the  stairs  where  she  sat  half 
the  day,  a  bundle  of  shawls  and  wraps.  She  looked  up  when 
Emanuel  entered  the  ball;  she  rose  and  stood  with  some  difficulty, 
for  her  joints  were  rusty  with  age.  She  threw  back  the  shawl 
that  covered  her  head  and  made  a  veil. 

“I  knew  you  would  come  back  once  more  before  you  died.” 

Emanuel  started.  “  Everything  is  the  same — not  the  same 
house,  I  suppose,  but  like  it.  The  hall,  and  the  stairs,  and  Mel¬ 
kah — Melkah.  You  must  be  very  old,  Melkah.” 

“I  am  ninety  and  more.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  forgotten. 
Who  should  remember  a  silly  old  woman  like  me?  You  will  find 
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madame  up-stairs.  She  is  waiting  for  you — just  as  she  waited 
for  you  twenty  years  ago.  Be  gentle  with  her,  Master.” 

Emanuel  passed  up  the  stairs.  Melkah  sank  back  into  her  cor¬ 
ner  and  covered  her  head  again,  and  so  sat  huddled  up. 

Emanuel  opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room.  Yes ;  it  was 
exactly  as  if  the  twenty  years  of  separation  had  disappeared.  It 
was  not  the  same  room,  but  it  looked  the  same.  Moreover,  to  his 
eyes,  ignorant  of  ^Esthetic,  the  furniture  appeared  to  be  the  same. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  room  his  wife  sat  waiting  for  him,  as  she 
had  waited  for  him  twenty  years  ago.  As  she  was  dressed  then, 
so  she  was  dressed  now,  in  the  stately  crimson  velvet  that  she 
loved,  with  jewels  round  her  neck  and  arms.  As  she  walked  down 
the  room  to  meet  him  then,  so  she  walked  down  the  room  to 
meet  him  now.  As  she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room  then, 
so  she  stopped  now.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  but  he  gently  re¬ 
fused  it.  “  We  are  either  husband  and  wife,”  he  said,  “  or  we  are 
strangers  who  have  a  common  sorrow.” 

“  If  we  have  a  common  sorrow  we  are  not  strangers.  But — as 
you  will.  Let  us  talk  as  strangers,  if  you  please,  or,  rather,  as  old 
acquaintances.” 

“Nay.  Let  us  talk  as  the  dead  talk  who  have  a  common  past 
to  remember.  We  have  a  common  past,  Isabel.” 

He  took  a  chair,  as  he  had  done  twenty  years  before,  and  placed 
it  for  her;  then  he  placed  another  for  himself.  They  sat  facing 
opposite  ways,  but  side  by  side,  just  as  they  had  done  twenty 
years  before. 

“  I  heard  that  you  were  in  London,”  the  dead  wife  began,  “from 
one  Aldebert  Angelo,  who  is,  as  perhaps  you  know,  a  second  or 
third  cousin  of  mine.  I  thought  that  you  must  be  dead,  because 
I  heard  nothing  about  your  work,  and  I  thought  you  would  do 
great  things.  It  appears  that  you  have  abandoned  science.  Mr. 
Angelo  tells  me  that  you  are  poor  —  that  you  work  with  your 
hands.  Is  that  necessary,  Emanuel  ?” 

“  A  man  must  live,”  the  dead  husband  replied.  “  I  do  as  much 
work  as  is  required  to  keep  me.  I  wander  about  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Since  we  parted,  Isabel,  I  have  wandered  on  foot  all  round 
the  Mediterranean.  Once  I  saw  you — it  was  in  the  streets  of 
Tunis.  You  were  in  a  shop,  buying  things.  I  have  never  ceased 
to  think  of  you  ;  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  drawn  as  by  ropes 
towards  you.  I  was  tempted,  for  your  sake,  to  trample  on  the 
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Law,  and  to  make  myself  the  most  abject  of  men — one  who  sells 
his  birthright  of  pre-eminence  for  a  woman’s  kiss.  Therefore  I 
hastened  to  get  as  far  from  you  as  I  could.  I  can  now  look  back 
to  the  death  of  my  short-lived  wife  with  the  tender  memory  of 
her  beauty  and  her  virtue  and  her  sweetness.  Her  rebellion  I 
have  forgotten.  It  is  but  a  month  that  I  have  to  remember,  but 
that  short  month  has  filled  all  my  life.” 

“As  for  me,  Emanuel,  when  you  died  I  suffered — I  may  now 
confess — more  pain  than  I  thought  I  could  feel  for  any  man. 
There  was  not  a  day  for  months  afterwards,  when,  if  you  had  sud¬ 
denly  presented  yourself,  I  should  not  have  been  ready  to  fall  at 
your  feet  and  offer  obedience  and  submission.”  In  her  face,  in 
her  eyes,  had  he  looked  there,  was  again  the  same  look  of  sub¬ 
mission.  “Fortunately,”  she  went  on,  more  coldly,  “you  did  not 
appear.  You  are,  I  need  hardly  ask,  still  of  the  same  mind  as  re¬ 
gards  the  position  of  women  ?” 

“  I  remain  still  of  the  same  mind,  Isabel ;  that  is  to  say,  I  re¬ 
main  in  harmony  with  the  Laws  of  God  and  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
which  are  the  Laws  of  God.  You  are  still,  perhaps,  a  rebel  against 
both.” 

“  If  you  please  ;  call  it  what  you  like.  For  twenty  years  I  have 
striven  to  uphold  the  equality  of  woman.  Oh  !  I  know  all  that 
you  would  say.  I  have  against  me  the  united  forces  of  religion, 
tradition,  prejudice,  and  brutality.  If  such  men  as  Emanuel  El- 
veda  will  not  allow  my  contention,  what  am  I  to  expect  of  the 
ignorant  mass?  I  have  succeeded,  however,  so  far  that  the  world 
has  learned  the  actual  condition  of  women  in  Europe,  at  least.  I 
have  shown  what  the  enforced  submission  of  women  has  led  to, 
over  this  civilized  continent.  And  I  have  gathered  round  me  a 
band  of  women  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  own  enfranchise¬ 
ment.” 

“  Was  this  all  you  had  to  say  to  me,  Isabel  ? — for  we  waste  the 
time.  I  know  what  you  have  done.  I  have  seen  your  book 
translated  into  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Russian.  It 
is  everywhere;  and  though  I  never  read  papers,  I  have  heard  your 
name  and  your  work  discussed  on  steamers  and  in  railway  car¬ 
riages.  Therefore  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Isabel  remains  rebellious.’  ” 

“  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Emanuel,  partly  out  of  curiosity  and 
partly  because  I  had  something  to  tell  you.  Out  of  curiosity,  be¬ 
cause  I  wished  to  see  the  face  that  conld  once  move  me  so  deeply. 
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It  is  changed,  Emanuel.  Some  of  the  sunshine  has  gone  out  of 
your  face ;  I  think  your  eyes  could  no  longer  flash  suddenly  with 
hope,  as  they  used  to  do  when  you  had  a  dream  more  brilliant 
than  usual.  Oh !  Emanuel,  you  were  a  dreamer  of  Dreams  and  a 
seer  of  Visions.  There  was  never  such  a  man  as  yourself ;  Jacob’s 
Ladder  was  always  before  your  eyes,  with  angels  running  up  to 
Heaven.  You  were  always  yourself  half-way  up  that  ladder. 
With  your  science  you  would  create  a  new  world  for  mankind ; 
with  your  preaching  you  would  create  a  new  man  for  the  new 
world.  When  you  left  me,  Emanuel,  it  was  as  if  the  color  and 
the  sunshine  were  taken  out  of  life.  You  had  ideas  as  well  as 
dreams.  Pity  that  your  ideas  and  your  dreams  should  be  all 
thrown  away.” 

“Perhaps  they  are  not  all  thrown  away.  There  are  other  ways 
of  preserving  thought  besides  the  writing  of  books — better  ways, 
some  of  them.  Perhaps,  too,  a  man  may  do  better  for  the  world 
if  he  leaves  it  his  still  imperfect  thoughts  unexpressed.  He  may 
be  permitted  to  take  them  into  his  next  existence;  most  likely 
they  are  but  the  reflection  of  passing  events.  What  we  call 
thoughts  are  generally  nothing  but  a  bald  translation  into  words 
of  things  that  we  have  seen.” 

“  Dreamer  still  !  As  for  me,  I  live  for  this  world.  What  the 
next  may  be  I  neither  know  nor  will  I  guess.  Well,  Emanuel,  we 
have  met  again.  Perhaps  it  was  not  wise.  Yet  there  has  been  a 
past  for  both  of  us.  I,  for  one,  was  curious  to  learn  if  I  could 
look  on  your  face  and  hear  your  voice  without  being  stirred  in 
the  old  way.  I  am  satisfied  on  that  point.  We  are  dead  to  each 
other — or  to  ourselves.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  see  your  face  again, 
Emanuel.  It  recalls  the  past,  or  some  of  it ;  and  it  brings  no  bit¬ 
terness,  even,  now — no  regrets.  I  wonder  that  there  should  have 
been  a  time  when  I  could  not  look  upon  your  face  without  a 
yearning  of  the  heart.” 

“  I  do  not  wonder — thinking  of  the  past ;  but  you  killed  the 
very  instinct  of  love  when  you  rebelled  against  the  Law.  Still, 
you  have  a  memory,  Isabel.  It  should  have  kept  you  out  of  many 
extravagances  which  those  women  commit  who  know  not  love. 
Your  curiosity  is  satisfied,”  he  added,  with  the  least  touch  of  an¬ 
noyance — no  one,  not  even  a  Philosopher,  likes  being  the  subject 
of  curiosity.  “  Let  us  now  go  on  to  what  you  wished  to  say.” 

“  When  we  were  married,  Emanuel,  I  was  rich.” 

16 
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“  So  I  understood.” 

“  I  am  rich  no  longer.  All  my  money  has  been  stolen  and  dis¬ 
sipated.  I  have  now  only  a  few  thousands  left  of  all  my  great 
inheritance.” 

Emanuel  bowed  his  head — a  gesture  which  may  mean  anything 
you  please,  but  it  always  means  that  the  speaker  is  followed  and 
understood,  so  far. 

“  The  settlement  that  was  made  upon  you  at  our  marriage — it 
was  an  annuity — can  no  longer  be  paid,  Emanuel.” 

“I  know  nothing,”  he  said,  coldly,  “about  any  settlement.” 

“Therefore  I  propose,  if  you  will  consent,  to  divide  what  has 
been  saved  out  of  the  wreck — it  will  be  something  over  forty 
thousand  pounds — into  two  portions,  of  which  you  shall  take  one- 
half  and  leave  me  the  other  half.” 

“What?”  He  started  into  life.  “  Take  your  money  from  you? 
Divide  with  you?  Are  you  mad  ?  Can  you  think  for  a  moment 
that  I  could  do  this  thing?  What  do  I  know  about  your  settle¬ 
ments?  I  have  never  taken  anything  from  you  when  you  were 
rich  ;  do  you  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  begin  when  you  have 
lost  your  fortune  ?” 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she  replied,  “You  shame 
me  now  as  always,  Emanuel.  I  could  not  take  money  from  you. 
Forgive  me.” 

“Yon  have  lost  your  fortune,  Isabel.  I  am  not  sorry.  Great 
fortunes  are  the  curse  of  civilization.  The  thing  that  our  People 
desire  perpetually  corrupts  us  while  we  desire  it,  corrupts  us  while 
we  work  for  it,  corrupts  our  children  when  we  leave  it  to  them. 
So  the  gods  make  scourges  for  us  out  of  our  desires — Israel  is 
cursed  with  the  lust  of  gold.  Why,  but  for  your  riches  you 
would  have  shared  the  Common  Lot.”  Madame  Elveda  started  ; 
her  daughter  had  used  those  words.  “You  would  have  become  a 
wife  and  a  mother  contented  with  the  Eternal  Laws  of  Nature. 
What  have  you  become? — -a  Rebel  ;  one  who  wages  a  vain  and 
feeble  war  against  the  Order  of  Heaven.  You  are  like  a  child 
shaking  its  fist  at  the  moon.  You  are  like  the  woman  in  the  Rab¬ 
binical  story,  the  nursery  story,  that  first  Rebel  among  women — 
Lilith.  Your  desire  has  been  granted  to  you,  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  you  did  not  expect.  You  have  had  a  lonely,  a 
friendless,  and  a  loveless  life.  Now  that  your  money  is  gone  it 
will  become  more  lonely,  more  friendless,  and  more  loveless.  Oh  1 
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I  use  not  threatening  words.  These  things  are  natural  conse¬ 
quences.  You  have  trampled  on  the  Law.  As  the  wineglass 
which  was  broken  at  our  wedding,  so  shall  your  life  be  broken, 
scattered,  and  lost.  But  the  Law  remains.  And  the  Woman 
shall  obey  the  Man.” 

“  I  will  not  dispute  with  you,  Emanuel.  Say  on.” 

“  You  have  left  your  People  and  your  Faith.  Yet  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  God.” 

“  Oh,  Emanuel !  I  could  laugh  at  you,  but  the  thing  is  too 
serious.  I  could  be  angry  with  you,  but  still  it  is  too  serious.” 

“  My  dead  wife  ” — he  looked  into  her  face  with  a  touch  of  the 
old  tenderness — “  for  the  sake  of  that  short  month,  every  hour  of 
which  lives  in  my  memory,  I  cannot  choose  but  speak  the  truth. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  no  longer  the  right  even  to  speak  in  your 
presence  of  what  I  think.  You  are  still  beautiful,  Isabel — but 
your  face  is  hard.  It  should  be  the  face  of  a  woman  whose  days 
have  been  bathed  with  the  sunshine  of  love.  But  it  is  hard.  It 
is  the  face  of  a  woman  who  has  been  fighting  for  twenty  years.” 

“And  yours,  Emanuel,  is  the  face  of  a  dreamer  still.  Your 
eyes  are  full  of  dreams.  Love  has  no  place  in  your  thoughts. 
Farewell,  dead  husband.  The  dead  neither  kiss  nor  greet  each 
other,  nor  take  each  other  by  the  hand.  For  them  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  past.  Farewell.” 

They  gazed  in  each  other’s  faces  for  a  while.  Then  Emanuel 
turned  and  walked  slowly  down  the  room. 

When,  some  months  later,  Emanuel  sat  among  the  tents  of 
certain  Arab  friends,  that  last  farewell  arose  again  in  his  mind. 
He  saw  his  dead  wife’s  eyes,  and  as  he  gazed  into  them  their  hard 
look  faded,  and  there  came  again  the  long-lost  eyes  of  love.  And 
so  that  memory  will  remain  with  him  to  the  end. 

As  he  walked  down  the  room  his  wife  looked  after  him,  just 
as  she  had  done  twenty  years  before.  The  rounding  of  his 
shoulders,  the  stoop  of  his  neck,  touched  her  with  a  sense  of  pity. 
Emanuel,  she  thought,  was  growing  old.  As  for  the  words  of 
warning,  they  fell  upon  her  like  seed  upon  a  hard  rock.  She 
heard  them  but  heeded  them  not. 

He  passed  out  and  closed  the  door.  She  hesitated,  then  she 
walked  down  the  room.  It  was  all  exactly  like  the  last  talk, 
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twenty  years  ago.  She  opened  the  door,  and  stepped  ont  upon 
the  landing.  Below  she  watched  her  husband  walking  across  the 
broad  hall.  He  opened  the  door  and  went  ont,  shutting  it  behind 
him.  All  exactly  like  that  parting  of  twenty  years  ago.  But 
this  time  it  was  the  last  parting  of  dead  husband  and  dead  wife. 

She  saw  Melkah  standing  with  her  shawl  thrown  back,  looking 
out  after  this  strange  visitor. 

“  Melkah  !”  she  cried,  “  Melkah  !  Did  you  see  him  ?  Last  time 
he  came  he  prophesied  a  loveless  life,  while  the  child  was  calling 
from  the  cradle  ;  again,  he  prophesies  a  loveless  life,  when  the 
child  has  grow  up.” 

“  But  she  has  left  the  cradle — she  has  left  the  nest,  she  lias 
flown  away.  Francesca  is  gone  !  You  must  live  without  her. 
I  told  you— I  told  you  !  Get  her  a  husband,  I  said.  She  was 
falling  into  fancies.  But  you  would  not.  You  have  lost  her. 
The  child  is  gone.” 

“  Melkah,  you  are  a  silly  old  woman  !  Why  should  Francesca 
be  gone?  How  should  I  lose  her?  She  will  come  back  changed, 
because  she  will  have  lost  her  fancies.  She  will  come  back  to  be 
my  lieutenant  and  my  successor.  Melkah,  he  is  more  obstinate 
than  ever.  His  face — there  was  a  time  when  I  was  silly  over  that 
face — is  nobler  than  before.  He  is  as  full  of  dreams,  he  is  as 
unpractical,  and  he  is  as  obstinate  as  ever.  I  am  glad  to  have  seen 
the  man  once  more,  Melkah.  It  makes  me  proud  to  think  that 
such  a  man  loved  me  ;  yet  I  love  him  no  longer.  If  I,  who  was 
loved  by  Emanuel  Elveda,  can  stand  up  for  the  equality  of  women, 
how  much  more  should  those  unhappy  women  fight  for  it  who 
are  mated  with  lower  men  ?” 

“  The  woman  must  obey  the  man,”  said  the  old  woman  of 
Damascus — who  could  never  be  converted. 
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“  Lonely — Loveless — Friendless  1 

Madame  Elveda  sat  alone.  She  had  been  quite  alone  for  some 
days.  It  was  the  month  of  August,  when  everybody  is  out  of 
town  and  work  has  come  to  an  end— even  work  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  women.  There  were  no  letters  and  no  callers,  and  her 
fortune  was  gone.  She  was  going  to  exchange  her  big  house  for 
a  flat,  and  it" seemed  as  if  her  friends  had  all  gone  too. 

“  Lonely — Loveless — Friendless  1” 

When  one  is  strong  and  rich  and  busy,  and  surrounded  by 
troops  of  acquaintances,  the  loneliness  of  life  is  not  felt ;  when 
the  work  and  the  friends  and  the  wealth  vanish,  the  loneliness  ot 
life  begins  to  be  felt.  It  wraps  a  man  round  as  with  a  mist.  One 
who  walks  in  a  thick  fog  understands  the  loneliness  of  life.  Ma¬ 
dame  Elveda  sat  alone  in  the  great  house.  She  was  alone  all  day 
and  all  the  evening;  the  silence  of  the  house  weighed  upon  her, 
and  the  words  of  her  husband  began  to  ring  in  her  ears  like  a 
bell  that  tolls  for  a  parting  soul. 

“Lonely— Loveless— Friendless!” 

“  Melkah,”  she  said,  “  why  should  Francesca  change  .  W  hat 
did  vou  mean  when  you  said  that  Francesca  would  change  ? 

“She  is  gone  to  live  among  women  who  love.  Those  who  love 
obey  their  husbands.  You  teach  her  one  thing  and  she  sees 
another.  Francesca  is  like  her  father.’  „ 

“  Her  father  would  command,  not  obey.” 

Melkah  shook  her  head.  She  knew  what  she  meant. 

Lo  !  one  evening  while  she  pondered  these  things  her  daughter 

ietShe  stood  before  her  mother,  who  looked  in  lier  face  curiously 
and  anxiously.  Yes,  the  girl  was  changed.  Her  face  was  changed 
—it  was  filled  with  new  thoughts  ;  it  was  eager,  the  face  of  a 
girl  who  is  occupied  and  busy  with  many  things. 
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Her  mother  sighed  and  turned  away.  She  recognized  by  ma¬ 
ternal  intuition  that  her  daughter  was  changed — and  she  knew 
in  what  direction. 

“  You  look  troubled,  mother.  Has  anything  happened?” 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  deal  has  happened.  A  most  important 
change  has  fallen  upon  me.” 

“  Mother !”  Francesca  cried,  eagerly,  “  not  a  change  in  your 
opinions  ?” 

“Not  in  my  opinions,  Francesca,”  she  replied,  coldly.  “  They 
remain  the  same.  The  change,  however,  will  greatly  reduce 
my  power  of  making  them  effective.  You  will  understand 
directly  that  if  you  could  have  been  a  help  to  me  in  the  past, 
when  I  had  every  kind  of  assistance  that  wealth  could  procure, 
you  can  be  ten  times  as  useful  to  me  now.” 

“  When  you  had?  But,  my  dear  mother,  have  you  not  still — 
has  any  misfortune — ” 

W hat  has  happened  is  this  :  A  month  ago  I  was  the  possessor, 

I  supposed,  and  you  were  the  heiress,  of  a  great  fortune.  I  in¬ 
herited  a  fortune  of  millions.  It  was  invested  chiefly  in  French 
stocks  and  securities.  We  never  spent — -we  could  not  if  we  tried 
to  spend  a  fifth  part  of  our  income.  The  rest  accumulated,  as  I 
thought.  About  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  savings  were  invested 
every  year.  I  kept  a  very  careless  account,  because  I  bad  an 
agent  in  whom  I  entirely  trusted.  Still,  I  knew  what  was  done 
with  the  money,  and  I  kept  in  my  own  hands  the  power  of  selling 
out  or  changing  investments.  Nothing  could  be  done  without 
my  signature.  This  gave  me  perfect  confidence.  Now,  by  these 
accumulations,  my  original  fortune  ought  to  have  been  increased 
during  the  last  twenty  years  by  another  million.  You  should 
therefore  be  the  heiress,  if  you  succeeded  to-day,  of  two  millions 
and  a  half  that  is  to  say,  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  That  is  to  say,  again,  I  was  probably  the  richest  private 
woman  in  the  world,  and  you  were  certainly  the  greatest  heiress  ” 

“  Oh  !”  Francesca  clasped  her  hands.  “  We  have  actually  lost 
our  fortune  ?  Lost  our  fortune  ?  Oh,  it  is  Providential  !  I  was 
going  to  tell  you,  mother,  that  I  wanted  to  give  up  my  fortune _ 

or  my  succession— and  to  join  the  people  who  have  no  money 
at  all.”  J 

“  Hovv  wouJd  y°u  dve  ?”  Her  mother’s  voice  showed  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  this  proposition. 
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“  I  should  carry  on  Nelly’s  music-teaching.  Oh,  I  should  do 
very  well.” 

“  Why  do  you  wish  to  give  up  your  fortune  ?  With  money, 
child,  you  can  move  the  world.  Without  it,  you  can  do  nothing.” 

Francesca  shook  her  head.  “  The  only  real  power  that  one 
woman  or  one  man  can  have  over  others  is  by  example  and  teach¬ 
ing.  One  woman  who  lives  the  better  life  may  shame  a  hundred 
who  live  the  lower,  but  for  her.” 

“  You  talk  like — your  father,  child.  He  was  a  dreamer.  But 
of  dreams  there  comes  no  good.” 

“  Well — but  if  the  fortune  is  all  gone  we  needn’t  dream  any 
longer;  we  can  act.  Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  Mr. 
Hayling — Lord  Hayling,  properly — prayed  solemnly  that  all  my 
riches  might  be  taken  from  me.  It  is  like  an  answer  to  prayer. 
We  have  no  money.  Oh  !  a  month  ago  I  should  have  felt  like 
the  Cigale  in  winter.  No  money  !  the  poor,  shivering,  naked 
Cigale !  And  now  I  am  like  the  Pilgrim  who  dropped  his 
burden  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  and  light-hearted.” 

“You  rejoice,  Francesca?  You  rejoice  that  I  have  lost  my 
fortune,  and  with  it  my  position  and  my  power?  What  does 
this  mean?” 

“Oh,  mother!  if  your  position  and  your  power  depend  only  on 
your  fortune,  what  are  they?  No;  your  power  will  remain,  if  it 
is  worth  keeping.  What  would  you  have  been  had  there  never 
been  any  fortune  at  all?” 

“This  is  not  a  time  for  speculation.  Let  me  go  on.  I  heard 
of  this  reverse  first  about  three  weeks  ago.  Had  I  known  that 
you  would  rejoice  in  poverty  I  would  have  told  you;  but  I  feared 
to  distress  you.  I  wanted  you  to  go  on  working  out  the  problem 
on  which  you  were  engaged  undisturbed.  But  part  of  the  thing 
has  now  got  into  the  papers.  I  received  letters  asking  if  the  report 
is  true,  so  I  think  it  is  best  to  tell  yon  at  once,  now  that  you  ap¬ 
pear  delighted  by  my  misfortunes.” 

“No,  mother;  not  your  misfortunes.  It  was  much  best  to  tell 
me.  Oh,  it  is  gone!  Is  it  really  gone?  Mother,  I  never 
understood  until  this  moment  what  a  horrid  thing  that  money 
has  been  to  us  all  along.  Men  pray  for  money ;  they  dream 
of  money  —  much  money.  They  can’t  have  too  much  money. 
And  see  !  it  has  made  me  what  I  have  been  —  not  a  woman  at 
all — an  artificial  creature,  an  unreal  creature,  dressed  like  a 
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woman,  talking  rubbish  about  art  and  —  and  —  mother,  I  cannot 
say  it.” 

“If,  Francesca,  you  were  able  to  help  me  before,”  her  mother 
continued,  pursuing  her  own  thoughts,  “you  are  able  to  help  me 
ten  times  as  much  now.  We  shall  live  in  a  flat,  we  must  give  up 
our  dinners  and  our  evenings,  we  must  practise  economy  in  small 
things  —  in  fact,  I  clearly  perceive  that  I  can  no  longer  be  the 
Leader  that  I  was.  It  remains  for  you  to  be  a  Leader  of  another 
kind.  You  will  write;  you  will  speak.  Oh,  you  don’t  know, 
child,  your  own  cleverness.  You  can  do  anything  you  please. 
You  will  carry  on  the  Cause,  Francesca.”  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  the  girl  recognized  in  her  mother’s  voice  a  touch  of 
weakness— an  appeal  for  help.  Her  heart  fell  within  her,  for, 
alas!  she  could  be  of  no  more  use  to  her  mother.  She  and  the 
Cause  were  parted.  “I  have  the  knowledge,  Francesca.  I  used  to 
have  the  wealth,  now  I  have  no  more  money ;  I,  who  was  born 
to  such  immense  treasure;  but  you,  my  dear,  with  the  eloquence 
of  beauty  and  of  culture,  you  can  use  my  knowledge  as  a  well  to 
draw  from,  and  you  will  carry  all  before  you.  Francesca,  what  do 
you  mean?  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  this?” 

“There  is  a  man,  mother,  living  near  us  —  over  there  —  who 
was  also  born  to  a  great  fortune  and  to  a  great  position.  Long 
ago,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  he  gave  up  everything  and  went 
away  to  become  a  common  working-man.  He  was  a  sailor  before 
the  mast.  He  wanted  to  have  the  Common  Lot;  he  married  a 
girl  of  his  adopted  station  —  that  must  have  been  the  hardest  thing 
of  all — he  has  enjoyed  the  Common  Lot  ever  since.  His  wife  has 
become  a  drunkard;  his  son  is  a  shallow-brained  fool;  he  has 
forwarded  few  — if  any  —  of  the  things  he  preaches.  Some 
would  say  that  his  life  has  been  a  failure.  But  he  does  not  think 
so.  He  has  had  the  Common  Lot;  he  would  not  change  if  it 
were  to  do  all  over  again.  Suffering  and  hard  work  and  disap¬ 
pointment —  but  to  share  the  Common  Lot,  he  says,  is  the  best 
that  can  happen  to  man.” 

“  What  is  this  man  to  us,  Francesca?” 

“There  is  another  man  over  there” — again  Francesca  pointed 
in  an  easterly  direction  —  “  who  gave  up  his  friends  and  his  career 
twenty  years  ago  in  order  to  keep  his  freedom.  He  wants  no 
money,  he  will  not  try  to  make  any — he  despises  wealth.  So 
long  as  he  is  free  to  live  his  life  in  his  own  way  he  is 
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liappy.  He  walks  about  the  world,  he  works  with  his  hands.  He 
is  quite  —  quite — free.  And  he  is  quite  —  quite — happy;  and 
wiser,  fuller  of  dignity  and  self-respect  than  any  other  man  that 
ever  I  knew.” 

“Again,  Francesca,  what  has  this  man  to  do  with  us  ?” 

“  It  is  the  Common  Lot,  mother,  that  I  have  seen  and  learned. 
It  is  the  freedom  from  wealth  that  I  have  learned  to  envy.  Mother, 
how  was  it  made,  this  great  fortune  of  ours?” 

“It  was  made  —  how  does  it  concern  you,  child,  to  know 
how  it  was  made?  It  was  made  by  one  man,  and,  at  least, 
honestly.” 

“All  that  immense  fortune  made  by  one  man,  and  that  hon¬ 
estly?  Since  I  have  been  away,  mother,  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  money,  and  I  have  been  thinking.  Formerly  I  used  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  wealth  arose  from  a  long  succession  of  noble  an¬ 
cestors —  Moors;  now  I  know  that  this  could  not  be.  How  was 
our  fortune  made,  mother?” 

“  My  grandfather  made  it,  Francesca.  He  made  it  by  contracts 
for  provisions  for  the  British  Army  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Now 
you  know  as  much  as  I  know.  You  may  learn,  at  the  same  time, 
though  the  knowledge  may  not  make  you  any  the  happier — 
knowledge  never  does,  I  think — that  he  was  a  self-made  man,  and 
began  with  nothing.  There  is  nothing  noble  about  your  ancestors 
at  all,  at  least  on  my  side.  On  your  father’s  side — yes.  They 
were,  before  the  Revolution,  nobles  of  Spain,  who  laid  down 
their  titles  when  they  had  no  further  reason  for  concealing  their 
faith.” 

“He  was  a  contractor,  this  rich  great-grandfather.  So  our 
fortune  was  built  upon  bacon  and  flour.  I  am  glad,  at  least, 
that  it  was  not  made  by  sweating  workgirls.  Now  we  have  lost 
it — well,  we  have  lost  it.  Can  you  regret  it  mother?” 

“Regret  it?  Are  you  mad,  child?  Do  I  regret  power,  au¬ 
thority,  respect,  consideration  ?” 

“Yes,  yes;  but  without  the  money  yon  will  have  just  as  much 
consideration  and  respect.  Your  work  remains,  yon  have  written 
the  only  great  book  on  the  present  condition  of  women.  You  are 
an  authority  on  that  subject,  whatever  happens.  I  suppose  you 
could  have  written  that  book  just  as  well  without  so  much 
money.” 

“You  know  nothing,  Francesca.” 

16* 
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“  I  know  very  little,  it  is  true.  But  I  liave  learned  something. 
You  should  have  kept  me  with  you  in  this  Harem.  But  you  let 
me  out,  and  I  have  learned  many  things.  Mother,  why  did  you 
let  me  believe  that  we  were  Moors?” 

“  There  was  a  reason,  my  dear.  I  wanted  so  to  separate  my¬ 
self  from  my  own  People  that  you  should  never  know  that  you 
belonged  to  them.  It  was  for  your  sake,  Francesca.  I  wanted 
you  to  start  without  the  superstition  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews.  I  would  have  you  free.” 

“Yes,  I  was  free.  But  if  freedom  means  seclusion  from  the 
world —  Oh,  mother,  believe  me,  I  am  not  reproaching  you,  I 
understand  why  you  did  it.  But  I  have  learned  the  truth, 
and  I  rejoice.  I  am  one  of  that  great  and  immortal  race  who 
have  had  so  wonderful  a  past,  and  are  going  to  have  so  wonderful 
a  future.” 

“Strange!”  said  her  mother;  “and  I  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  prevent  you  knowing  the  truth.  A V ell,  child,  you  are 
a  Jewess  Your  great-grandfather,  who  made  all  the  money,  was 
born  in  the  Ghetto  of  Venice,  but  he  was  of  a  Spanish  family.  On 
your  father’s  side  you  are  still  more  Spanish,  because  for  many 
generations  the  Elvedas  were  a  noble  Spanish  family,  secretly 
practising  their  ancient  faith.  And  so  you  rejoice  that  you  are 
a  Jewess.  Wonderful!  By  their  Law  the  woman  obeys  the 
man  and  is  subject  to  him.  And  you  rejoice  that  you  are  a 
Jewess !” 

les,  I  rejoice.  And  oh  1  the  money  is  all  gone,  and  I  am 
free  to  work  and  live  as  the  others  work  and  live.  And  I 
shall  no  longer  sit  at  a  hotel  window  and  watch  the  Passino- 
Show.” 

“You  will  desert  me,  Francesca?  Oh,  child” — the  mother’s 
eyes  filled  with  tears — “you  will  desert  the  Cause  and  your  mother 
who  has  been  the  leader  of  the  Cause  ?” 

I  must,  mother,  I  must.  I  think  that  you  and  your  friends 
are  wrong  from  the  very  beginning.  You  say  that  woman  is  man’s 
equal.  No,  no,  no.  Nature  made  him  stronger,  larger  of  brain,  and 
larger  of  heart.  He  does  things  which  woman  cannot  do.  Woman 
is  below  man.  My  new  teacher  says  it  is  the  Law  of  God— ‘  He 
shall  rule  over  thee.’  My  little  study  in  comparative  religions  did 
not  include,  so  far  as  I  went,  a  study  of  that  Law,  but  there  is  the 
Law  of  Nature.  Why,  everywhere  it  cries  aloud  that  the  man  is 
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greater  than  the  woman!  You  repudiate  the  submission  of  the 
woman  over  the  man  she  loves.  Why,  all  over  the  world,  every¬ 
where,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  the  women  cheerfully 
and  happily  yield  submission  and  obedience  to  the  men  they 
love.  W  hy  not  ?  It  is  a  part  of  love.  I  have  never  understood 
until  now  how  their  obedience  brings  order  and  happiness  into 
life.  Now  I  have  seen  it  and  I  know  what  it  means.  Ok,  women 
are  not  the  equals  of  men  !  Let  us  cease  to  fight  against  the  Laws 
of  Nature.” 

“You  strangely  resemble  your  father,  child.  I  have  never  seen 
the  resemblance  so  strong.  You  talk  like  him  and  you  look  like 
him.”  This,  had  madarne  known,  was  not  an  unlikely  result  of 
six  weeks’  daily  intercourse. 

“  When  I  came  back  to  this  house,”  Francesca  went  on, 
concealing  nothing,  “  I  felt  as  if  I  were  entering  some  Temple 
of  a  False  God.  I  remember  the  things  I  had  seen  here,  heard 
here,  said  here.  It  is  a  Temple  of  a  Religion  which  shuts  out 
humanity.  The  preachers  are  not  real  women ;  they  must  de¬ 
stroy  their  nature  before  they  can  preach  and  teach  these  things.” 

“  You  are  frank  indeed.” 

“I  want  you  to  understand  exactly  what  I  mean,  mother.  You 
wanted  me  to  join  in  the  advocacy  of  unreality.  Why,  so  I 
might,  because  I  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  Men  and  women 
and  all  their  ways — they  were  puppets — and  I  was  to  preach  to 
puppets  doctrines  of  which  I  understood  not  one  word.  But  it  is 
all  changed.  Mother,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  leaving  this  great 
house,  which  is  full  of  horrid  memories  and  unreal  thoughts.  I 
could  never  come  back  to  it.  The  place  weighs  upon  me.” 

“Again,  Francesca,  you  are  frank,  even  to  cruelty.” 

“  Forgive  me,  mother.  I  would  not  pain  you,  yet  I  must 
needs  speak  the  truth.  About  submission  and  obedience,  again, 
I  will  show  you  how  much  I  am  changed.  There  are  two  men — 
two — to  obey  either  of  whom — both  of  whom — would  be  a  joy 
and  a  happiness  unspeakable  to  me.” 

Her  mother  heard  without  asking  who  they  were. 

“  One  of  them  is  a  man  to  whom  I  would  be  a  daughter — a 
wise  and  good  man,  the  man  who  wanders  about  the  world  and 
meditates ;  the  other  is  the  man  whom  at  your  order  I  sent  away. 
But  now  I  know — I  know  very  well — what  the  happiness  of  my 
life  might  be.” 
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“Child!  Say  no  more;  it  is  enough.  All  my  lessons  have 
been  thrown  away.  I  have  lost  my  daughter  as  well  as  my  fort¬ 
une.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  kinder  to  have  concealed  from 
me  the  former  loss  till  I  had  partly  resigned  myself  to  the 
latter — ” 

“No,  mother!  No;  you  have  not  lost  me!  Throw  away — 
with  the  horrid  money — the  hopeless  Cause  !” 

Her  mother  sighed. 

“You  do  not  understand,”  she  said.  “It  is  my  life.  You 
give  up  me  when  you  give  up  the  Cause.  Oh,  I  have  brought 
you  up  to  be  my  successor!  Everything  you  learned,  every  book 
you  read,  Francesca,  was  chosen  by  me  with  that  object.  I  kept 
you  apart  from  other  girls.  I  allowed  you  no  playfellows  or 
friends,  so  that  you  should  imbibe  no  other  ideas  than  those  I 
wished.  You  were  nearly  eighteen  before  I  consented  that  you 
should  go  among  other  girls,  and  you  were  by  that  time  strong 
in  the  opinions  that  I  had  cultivated — so  strong  that  I  was  not 
afraid  of  you.  Yet,  after  you  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  Newn- 
ham  and  its  conflicting  thoughts,  when  you  are  already  arrived  at 
one-and-twenty — an  age  when  you  should  be  confirmed  in  opinion 
— you  suddenly  abandon  all  the  things  you  once  held  holy  and 
worship  the  things  that  you  once  derided.  Francesca,  what  did  I 
say  when  we  spoke  last  about  these  things  ?  Have  I  not  a  right 
to  be  disappointed  ?” 

“  Yes,  mother,  you  have.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  have  I  not 
a  right  to  freedom  of  thought?  It  is  not  a  sudden  change. 
It  began  when  I  sent  away  Harold,  and  afterwards  considered 
and  tried  to  understand  what  love  meant,  and  I  found  that  in 
spite  of  my  fine  words  nothing  would  have  made  me  so  happy 
as  submission — complete  submission,  mother,  to  his  will.  After 
that,  what  was  left  of  the  Cause?  It  was  blown  to  the  winds. 
Now,  mother,  let  us  talk  about  other  things.  What  will  you  do?” 

“  I  shall  carry  on  the  work  of  my  life,”  Madame  Elveda  re¬ 
plied,  coldly,  “as  long  as  my  life  lasts.  But  we  can  no  longer 
talk  about  that.  Let  us  consider  your  future.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  really  contemplate.  In  the  flat  that  I  shall  take  there 
will  be  a  room  for  you,  Francesca,  if  you  choose  to  occupy  it. 
Perhaps  you  will  prefer  the  Common  Lot  with  your  new  friends. 
If  these  Jews — our  own  People — do  not  want  money,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  change  must  have  come  over  our  People.  Perhaps,  in 
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time,  you  will  discover  that  the  Common  Lot  is  not  quite  so  en¬ 
viable  as  the  Lot  that  is  less  common — of  wealth  and  culture  and 
manners  and  self-respect.  Until  then  we  will  talk  no  more  about 
it.  Until  then  our  lives,  which  have  hitherto  flowed  on  together, 
will  run  apart.  Good-bye,  Francesca.”  She  gave  her  daughter 
the  coldest  of  kisses,  and  turned  to  the  study  table  and  her  papers. 
She  sat  a  long  time  thinking. 

Presently  she  took  some  note-paper  and  wrote  a  letter.  It  was 
as  follows : 

“Dear  Harold, — You  will  be  sorry — unless  you,  too,  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  new  ideas  which  now  possess  Francesca — to  learn  that 
I  have  been  robbed  of  nearly  the  whole  of  my  fortune.  Enough 
remains  for  me  to  live  upon  with  a  certain  amount  of  ease.  Fran¬ 
cesca,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  a  great  heiress,  will  inherit 
from  me  a  very  moderate  sum  of  money.  When  you  came  to  me 
two  months  ago  I  told  you  that  the  answer  was  in  Francesca’s 
hands.  That  was  strictly  true.  I  had  already  so  influenced  her 
that  I  knew  beforehand  what  the  answer  would  be. 

“  I  did  not  ask,  at  that  time,  how  far  she  had  consulted  her 
heart.  It  was  enough  for  me  that  my  daughter  remained  free  to 
help  me  in  my  work. 

“She  will  never  help  me  in  that  work.  She  has  deserted  the 
Cause  ;  she  has  acquired — I  know  not  how— opinions  directly 
opposite  to  mine. 

“There  is  a  new  Francesca.  Should  you  feel  impelled  to  put 
that  question  to  the  new  Francesca,  you  would  perhaps — I  know 
not — receive  another  answer. 

“  I  hoped  that  Francesca  would  prove  superior  to  the  weakness 
of  her  sex,  and  never  marry.  But  since  that  hope  seems  likely  to 
be  shattered,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  would  more  gladly  give 
her — whether  in  riches  or  in  poverty— than  to  you.  I  must  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  that  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  separated  from  my 
own  People,  I  resolved  that  my  child  should  never,  if  I  could  help 
it,  know  even  that  she  was  descended  from  the  Jewish  race. 
Therefore  I  told  her  that  we  were  Spanish  Moors.  This  decep¬ 
tion  was  meant  to  be  harmless;  it  may  have  proved  mischiev¬ 
ous  if  Francesca  were  suspected  of  being  cognizant  of  the  decep¬ 
tion  or  the  truth.  Your  affectionate  friend, 

“Isabel  Elveda.” 
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She  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  an  envelope. 

Then  she  fell  to  thinking  again.  Her  daughter  gone — her  fort¬ 
une  gone — the  friends  of  prosperity  gone. 

“  Lonely — Friendless — Loveless  !” 

At  five  Melkah,  according  to  her  wont,  brought  her  a  cup  of  tea. 

“Did  you  see  her,  Melkah  ?  Did  you  talk  to  her?” 

“She  is  changed.  I  said  she  would  be  changed.  I  saw  the 
change  in  her  face  and  in  her  eyes.  It  is  in  her  voice.  She  has 
shaken  off  her  fancies— she  is  another  girl.” 

“  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  marry,  Melkah.  It  is 
not  every  woman  who  can  develop  her  higher  nature  without  love. 
Afterwards  she  will  see  things  as  they  are.” 

Melkah  shook  her  head.  “  The  child  should  be  called  Eve.  She 
is  all  wife  and  mother.  She  thinks  no  more  about  your  cause. 
She  is  a  woman  who  has  joined  the  women.  She  is  ready  to 
obey  like  all  the  rest.  She  is  one  of  us — I  see  it  in  her  face.  She 
has  found  out,  somehow,  for  herself,  the  Law  of  God.” 

Madame  Elveda  turned  her  face  as  if  to  reply.  It  was  a  hollow, 
haggard  face.  Melkah  sank  down  upon  the  hearth-rug,  and 
crouched  in  silence.  She  did  this  every  afternoon,  waiting  for 
speech  of  her  mistress  and  for  the  teacup.  This  afternoon  "there 
was  nothing  said.  Melkah  fell  asleep,  as  old  people  will.  When 
she  woke  up,  two  hours  later,  her  mistress  still  sat  gazing  into 
space,  hollow-eyed  and  pale.  The  tea  stood  untouched  Melkah 
sat  up,  awake  in  a  moment  to  a  sense  of  disaster. 

“  What  is  the  trouble  ?”  she  asked. 

“Melkah,  you  have  been  with  me  since  I  was  a  baby — forty-two 
years  you  have  never  left  me.  Will  you  leave  me  now  ?” 

“  Why  should  I  leave  you  ?  I  am  an  old  woman — my  brothers 
are  dead ;  you  will  close  my  eyes  and  bury  me  with  my  People. 
W hy  do  you  talk  of  my  leaving  you  ?” 

“I  have  lost  my  money,  Melkah.  There  is  enough  left  to  keep 
you  and  me.  But  I  am  now  a  poor  woman  who  once  was  so 
rich— so  very,  very  rich  that  all  the  world  envied  me.  I  was  so 
very  rich  that  I  could  afford  to  throw  away  love  and  the  man  I 
loved,  and  to  neglect  the  money  that  made  me  rich — so  that  is 
gone,  and  well— and  my  daughter  who  has  left  me.  Now  there 
is  nothing  left  but  you,  Melkah.  What  did  Emanuel  say? 

*  Lonely — Friendless— Loveless.’  Only  you  left  to  me  of  all  my 
possessions,  Melkah.” 
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“  Nay,  the  child  has  only  left  you  for  a  time.  She  will  return.” 

“  Perhaps.  I  am  weaker  to-day  than  I  have  ever  been  before 
in  all  my  life.  Perhaps,  Melkah,  Francesca  is  right.  Better  the 
Common  Lot — to  suffer  with  the  rest — rather  than  to  stand  apart 
and  fight  against  the  Common  Lot.  Yet — no,  no,  no !”  She 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  with  clinched  hands  and  hard  eyes. 
“  No  !  If  I  had  to  do  it  all  over  again  I  would  act  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  I  will  obey  no  man!” 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


Sweet  Thames,  run  softly  till  I  end  my  song. — Spenser 


They  were  gathered  together  once  more — they  though  it  would 
be  for  the  last  time — in  the  little  garden  behind  the  little  house, 
with  the  crowded  Field  of  the  Dead  on  one  side  and  the  crowded 
Street  of  the  Living  on  the  other.  Francesca  sat  on  the  garden 
bench,  her  hands  clasped,  her  head  hanging  in  the  deepest  dejection. 
She  had  been  pleading  with  Emanuel  to  remain,  but  vainly.  Har¬ 
old  and  Mr.  Ilayling — Lord  Hayling — Anthony — stood  or  leaned 
against  the  wall ;  Emanuel  walked  up  and  down  the  short  garden 
path  or  stopped  to  speak.  It  was  the  hour  which  most  he  loved 
— the  twilight  after  sunset,  when  in  the  soft  shades  the  burial- 
ground  stretched  out  and  became  a  vast  plain  and  the  houses 
seemed  to  recede.  But  this  evening  he  was  agitated.  His  face, 
always  serious,  was  full  of  trouble.  When  he  spoke  it  was  in  a 
quick,  nervous  way,  unlike  his  usual  utterance.  The  philosopher 
had  lost  his  calm.  Yet,  because  it  was  their  last  night  together, 
and  on  the  morrow  he  would  depart,  he  essayed  to  speak  as  one 
who  may  never  more  return.  Francesca  continued  to  plead  with 
him.  “You  will  not  go  yet,  Emanuel?”  she  said.  “Oh,  not  yet! 
You  will  give  us  one  more  month  —  one  more  week  even?  We 
have  so  much  to  learn  from  you.  Think!  You  have  placed  me 
on  the  threshold,  and  then  you  go  away  and  leave  me  helpless!” 

“You  are  on  the  threshold,”  Emanuel  repeated.  “  Why,  child, 
is  not  that  enough  ?  How  many  are  there  who  even  reach  the 
threshold?  Once  there,  if  you  are  resolute  and  patient,  the  doors 
of  the  Temple  will  open  to  you,  and  you  will  penetrate  as  far  as 
the  Holy  of  Holies — wherein  is  the  Presence,”  he  added,  solemnly, 
“upon  which  none  can  look  and  live.  Yet  if  he  dies,  he  then  be¬ 
gins  to  live.  What  more  can  one  do  for  a  disciple  than  place  him 
on  the  threshold  ?  But  you  are  a  woman  ;  you  will  need  a  leading 
hand.  Well,  you  will  have  Harold  always  instead  of  me.” 

Not  another  word  had  been  spoken  by  either  since  Francesca 
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owned  her  allegiance  to  the  Law  of  her  own  People  touching  the 
submission  of  woman  ;  yet  Emanuel  assumed  the  conclusion  of 
this  love  affair;  and  neither  said  him  nay.  Was  this  a  time  for 
maidenly  pretence? 

“  I  want  you  —  you  —  Emanuel.  We  all  want  you,  not  each 
other.” 

“  I  must  go.  Man’s  life  is  a  march — or  is  it  a  battle-field  ? — where 
he  sometimes  finds  a  time  of  truce  and  rest.  Then  he  sits  down 
and  looks  about  him.  If  he  is  fortunate,  as  I  have  been,  he  finds 
friends  among  the  men  and  affection  among  the  women.  But 
friends  or  no  friends,  he  must  not  stay  too  long.  Very  soon  he 
must  get  up  and  go  on  again,  with  the  memory  of  his  friends  to 
console  him,  and  the  image  in  his  heart  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  talked.  It  is  time,  dear  child,  that  I  must  get  up  and  go 
away.” 

“  Why  must  you  go,  Emanuel  ?”  asked  Harold.  “  Why  not 
stay  with  us  and  wander  no  more?  There  are  battles  enough  to 
fight  here  among  all  these  people  —  your  own,  if  you  like — withr 
out  going  into  the  Desert.” 

“  The  houses  choke  me.  I  cannot  see  the  people  for  the  houses 
in  which  they  dwell.  I  cannot  hear  their  voices  for  the  noise  of 
their  work.  In  the  silence  of  the  Desert  I  can  listen  to  the  voice 
of  man,  and  I  can  see  the  soul  of  man.  But  not  here.  I 
must  go.” 

Yet  he  was  agitated,  shaken  ;  the  drooping  figure  of  the  girl 
moved  him,  her  entreaties  shook  him,  he  could  not  stand  still,  he 
could  not  even  remain  silent. 

“  I  must  go,”  he  repeated.  “  My  mind  has  been  shaken. 
Past  things  have  been  revived.  I  have  seen  persons  whom  I  never 
thought  to  meet  again  ;  old  emotions  have  been  awakened,  even 
old  regrets.  My  child,  I  cannot  even  talk  with  you  without  being 
reminded  continually  of  —  another  person.”  He  spoke  with  an 
effort.  “  I  must  endeavor  somehow  —  by  distance  and  forgetful¬ 
ness — to  regain  my  old  tranquillity.  I  must  not  suffer  new  ties  of 
friendship  to  bind  me-— even  to  you,  my  friends,  my  children. 
They  will  but  embitter  my  closing  days  with  regrets  and  longings. 
Let  me  go,  and  remember  you  only  as  one  stage  of  the  journey, 
just  as  one  remembers  the  day  when  one  was  thirty  years 
of  age.” 

“You  will  not  forget  us,  Emanuel,”  said  Francesca.  “You 
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cannot.  But  you  can  go  out  of  the  crowded  streets,  and  we  will 
follow  and  be  with  you.  The  new  ties  of  friendship  should  bind 
you  more  strongly  to  the  humanity  of  which  you  think  continu¬ 
ally.  Emanuel,”  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  “  be  persuaded.” 

“Nay,  I  must  go.  I  have  stayed  too  long  already.  It  will 
take  a  long  time  to  recover  the  lost  tranquillity.  I  must  go.” 
But  he  showed  in  his  voice  that  he  fain  would  stay. 

“Be  persuaded,  Emanuel,”  said  Lord  Hayling,  or  Anthony. 
“Stay  a  little  longer,  if  only  to  support  and  encourage  a  man  who 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  grumble,  though  he  has  got  all  that  he 
asked.  Your  voice  the  last  two  months  has  been  a  help  and  a 
stay.  Things  sometimes  seem  rather  too  much  even  for  the  Com¬ 
mon  Lot.  When  I  say  that  the  Countess  has  this  day  appeared 
before  the  Magistrates  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly — •” 

“My  friend,  you  want  no  help,”  said  Emanuel.  “You  have 
got  all  you  asked — and  more.” 

“Be  persuaded,  Emanuel,”  said  Harold.  “There  is  the  great 
Discovery.  Will  you  leave  that  upon  my  hands?” 

“  My  Discovery !”  said  Emanuel,  answering  Harold.  “  That  is 
another  reason  for  going  away  and  staying  away.  My  Discovery, 
of  which  I  thought  so  much !”  He  laughed  gently.  “  I  suppose 
there  never  was  any  man  so  joyful  over  any  Discovery  as  I  was 
while  I  tramped  across  Russia  with  the  thing  in  my  head  and  no 
means  of  putting  it  down  on  paper.  I  foresaw — you  all  know, 
I  told  you  all  —  what  I  foresaw  —  the  Dream  of  the  Coming 
Heaven — the  Golden  Age — the  Saturnian  Reign,  the  event  of  the 
long  expected  Prophecy,  the  age  of  Peace  and  Good-will.  By  me 
— man  was  to  abandon  forever  the  chief  curse  of  humanity;  bv 
me — there  were  to  be  no  more  wars  ;  not  because  men  had  learned 
for  themselves  and  understood  why  war  should  be  abolished,  but 
because  I — I  myself — a  humble  Jew  driven  with  blows  and  threats 
out  of  the  Czar’s  realm — had  discovered  an  instrument  which  ren¬ 
dered  war  impossible!  Wonderful,  was  it  not? — wonderful! 
Never  any  man  more  puffed  up  with  pride  than  I  was.  I  tried 
to  speak  humbly,  but  I  was  filled  and  blown  out  with  pride.  You 
remember  my  insolence  and  my  pride,  Harold.” 

“  I  remember  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Harold. 

“  I  thought  that  I  would  give  you  the  Discovery.  It  should  be 
yours  to  announce  it,  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  and  to  present  it 
to  the  world.  What  would  it  matter  who  discovered  it  ?  I  knew 
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that  I  should  have  the  pride  of  it,  all  my  life.  So  that  was  the 
meaning — that,  and  nothing  else,  as  I  now  perceive — of  my  false 
humility.  I  would  go  away  again  and  remain  unseen  and  un¬ 
known,  rejoicing  all  my  life  to  think  that  my  invention  was  work¬ 
ing  its  way,  and  that  the  world  was  changing.  I  had  no  doubt — 
no  doubt  at  all — of  what  would  happen.” 

“  And  now,  Emanuel?” 

“  Now  I  perceive  that  it  was  but  another  Dream.  I  have  been 
a  Dreamer  all  my  life.  Nothing  in  the  world  makes  men  more 
happy  than  dreams  of  things  impossible.” 

“Your  invention,”  said  Harold,  “is  no  Dream;  it  is  a  reality 
— a  reality  more  awful  and  more  terrible  than  I  can  grasp.  That 
is  no  dream,  but  the  biggest  thing  that  chemistry  has  ever  yet 
achieved.” 

“  Yet  a  Dream.  Oh,  my  friends,  let  me  confess !  I  can  never 
again  lift  my  head  for  the  shame  that  has  fallen  upon  me.” 

“Oh,  my  Master!”  —  Francesca  sprang  to  her  feet  and  caught 
his  hand — “you  to  speak  of  shame  !  You,  whose  heart  is  full  of 
love  and  wisdom  !  Ours  is  the  shame  to  be  so  far — so  far  below 
you.  Shame  1  And  for  you  ?” 

“Shame,  child,  because  I  was  so  short-sighted  that  I  thought 
this  thing,  which  I  now  perceive  would  fill  the  whole  world  with 
Devils,  was  the  Gift  of  the  Lord.  And  it  was  your  doing,  child 
— you  first  made  me  doubt.  A  woman  sees  quicker  and  farther 
than  a  man.  But  I  was  dreaming — I  was  dreaming.” 

The  girl  bent  over  him  and  kissed  his  hand,  while  her  tears  fell 
upon  it. 

“Let  me  confess,”  said  Emanuel,  “let  me  confess.  I  am  a 
Dreamer  of  Dreams.  I  dwell  in  the  world  which  is  not.”  He 
looked  across  the  Field  of  the  Dead,  his  right  hand  shading  his 
eyes  as  if  he  saw  on  the  Plain  of  Death  the  world  of  his  dreams. 
“  No  man  so  happy  as  one  who  can  see  far  beyond  the  present 
the  future  that  shall  be.  We  have  been  a  nation  of  such  Dream¬ 
ers,  because  for  two  thousand  years  we  could  not  bear  to  think 
upon  the  present.  Yes”  —  his  eyes  were  the  veritable  eyes  of  a 
Dreamer — “all  my  life  I  have  dreamed  of  the  Great  Prophecy 
Unfulfilled — -the  greatest  of  all  the  Prophecies  — the  Iieign  of 
Peace  and  Love.  All  the  obstacles — greed  of  gold,  selfishness, 
lust  for  power,  war,  ignorance,  shortness  of  life — all  these  things 
seemed  to  me  capable  of  being  removed  and  abolished,  if  men  could 
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be  for  once  persuaded  to  endeavor  after  that  time.  I  thought 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  world  filling  the  brains  and  firing  the  hearts 
of  all  the  rest  with  a  burning'  desire  to  achieve  this  time — the  rage 
of  the  Crusade  would  be  a  poor  and  feeble  emotion  compared 
with  the  ardent  passion  after  Righteousness  which  would  be 
roused  among  all  mankind  by  the  exhortations  of  these  Prophets. 
I  have  had  this  vision  always,  I  say;  I  have  ardently  longed  and 
prayed  to  do  something,  however  small,  to  help  that  time.  Then 
I  came  to  understand  that  as  man’s  spiritual  strength  rises  out 
of  his  physical  necessities  and  instincts,  so  that  the  soul  grows 
with  food  as  the  body,  and  must  be  nourished  with  new  food  as 
the  body,  and  as  the  highest  love  grows  out  of  the  lowest  instinct, 
so  the  advance  of  man  has  been  always  step  by  step  with  his  ad¬ 
vance  in  physical  knowledge.  For  this  reason  the  change  for 
good  or  evil  during  the  last  sixty  years  is  unparalleled  by  any 
change  in  any  previous  thousand  years  of  the  world’s  history. 
Therefore  I  thought  some  great  physical  discovery  might  at  any 
time  be  made  which  should  give  to  the  world  one  more  decided 
step.  I  could  not  alleviate  or  prevent  disease,  or  lengthen  this 
our  short  span  of  life,  or  make  men  give  up  the  foolish  pursuit  of 
riches.  But  I  could — and  did — invent  a  means  whereby,  I  fondly 
thought,  war  should  be  rendered  impossible  for  all  future  time. 
You  know  the  rest,  Harold.  You  remember  how  I  announced  to 
you,  mysteriously,  my  Discovery.  You  remember  how  I  revealed 
it — how,  in  this  garden,  after  we  had  spoken  of  the  continuity  of 
the  human  race,  which  seemed  to  make  it  so  much  more  precious. 
The  continuity  of  life  is,  I  know,  not  a  new  doctrine.  I  have  not 
invented  or  discovered  this  truth.  It  has  been  taught  by  many 
learned  Rabbis  in  many  forms.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know 
that  what  we  do  in  this  present  life  we  do  for  ourselves  in  the 
ages  to  come.  Therefore  my  Discovery,  as  I  believed,  would  be 
not  for  what  we  call  posterity,  but  for  ourselves — ourselves — our¬ 
selves.  You  remember  how  we  talked — ” 

“  As  if  we  could  ever  forget !”  Francesca  murmured. 

“  lhen  you,  child,  brought  your  doubts.  See  how  a  woman 
may  bring  to  shame  the  man  who  thinketh  himself  wise.  You 
spoke  as  a  woman — inasmuch  as  you  considered  the  effect  it  would 
have  upon  Man.  Where  would  be  his  courage?  you  asked.  For 
a  man’s  courage,  you  said,  wiser  than  I,  means  his  invention,  his 
enterprise,  his  success,  his  desire  of  excellence.  Man  without  the 
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fighting  instinct,  you  said,  being  wiser  in  your  instinct  than  I 
with  ray  knowledge,  would  become  like  a  woman  :  content  to  sit 
down  and  accept  what  is  brought;  or  he  would  become  like  one 
of  a  horde  of  monkeys  preying  upon  each  other.  That  is  what 
you  said,  Francesca.” 

“Yes,  Emanuel,  that  is  what  I  dared  to  say.” 

“  I  was  too  full  of  my  own  belief  to  pay  much  heed  at  first. 
But  afterwards — afterwards — yes,  I  began  to  have  doubts.  Then 
you,  Anthony,  spoke  in  your  turn.  You  said  that  my  Discovery 
would  do  none  of  the  things  that  I  hoped  for  it.  You  said  that 
it  would  either  make  War  more  terrible,  or  would  lead  to  a  more 
intolerable  tyranny  than  any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  You  said, 
also,  that  it  would  destroy  all  that  is  left  of  the  Common  Life— 
with  Common  action,  discipline,  and  obedience — so  that  the  rich 
would  become  ever  richer  and  more  tyrannical,  and  the  poor 
feebler  and  more  wretched;  that  is  what  you  said,  Anthony.” 

“That  is  pretty  well  the  substance  of  what  I  said.  I  have 
thought  more  about  it,  and  I  think  so  still,  but  more  strongly. 
We  want  the  restoration  of  the  Common,  not  the  Individual  Life. 
In  Communities  we  may  work  out  our  salvation.  We  are  just  re¬ 
turning  to  the  idea  of  the  Community;  and  your  unfortunate 
Invention,  Emanuel,  would  arrive  like  a  gift  of  Setebos  the 
Troubler  to  make  the  Community  impossible.” 

Emanuel  turned  to  Harold.  “  You  have  not  spoken,  my  friend. 
Well,  I  am  going  away.  I  leave  this  thing  in  your  hands.  I 
give  it  to  you,  Harold.” 

“You  can  no  more  give  such  a  thing  to  me,  Emanuel,  than  you 
can  give  me  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  your  brain.  No  more  than 
you  can  give  me  your  eyes  and  the  look  that  lies  in  them.  It 
is  yours  —  vour  very  own  —  your  child,  whether  a  Devil  or  an 
Angel.” 

“  Tell  me,  then,  what  you  think.  Speak.  This  child  of  mine 
— is  it  Devil  or  Angel  ?” 

“  Frankly,  Devil.  It  will  prove  the  worst  Devil  ever  let  loose 
upon  an  unfortunate 'world.  I  have  been  thinking  of  nothing 
else,  I  believe,  since  you  revealed  the  thing.  You  thought  that 
because  you  would  make  war  inconceivably  more  terrible  than 
ever  you  would  make  men  more  inclined  for  righteousness.  That 
can  only  be  the  effect  if  men  were  ready  for  righteousness,  which 
is,  I  take  it,  unselfishness.  You  judge  the  world  by  yourself, 
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Emanuel.  Because  you  ardently  desire  this  Return  of  the  Golden 
Age  you  think  that  all  men  desire  that  happy  time.  I  assure  you 
that  what  most  of  us  want  is  not  the  Golden  Age  at  all,  but  as 
much  as  they  can  devour  and  more.  And  into  this  world  you  in¬ 
troduce  a  weapon  which  will  give  to  every  one — old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  the  power  of  unlimited  destruction. 
Any  man  may  destroy  what  he  pleases,  and  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
to  gratify  his  own  greed  or  his  rage  or  his  malice.  What  a  world 
— what  a  world  it  will  be  when  this  Devil  is  loose  among  us! 
Why,  he  will  break  up  everything — Society,  community,  cities, 
industries,  arts,  science — everything.  Men  will  drift  apart — wre 
shall  resolve  into  the  original  elements,  we  shall  live  apart,  sus¬ 
picious,  waiting  every  day  to  be  killed  by  an  invisible  foe — ready 
to  go  forth  and  slay  all  around  us  for  very  safety !” 

Emanuel  groaned.  “This  is  what  I  myself  have  learned.  You 
are  all  right.  And  I,  who  thought  myself  so  wise,  am  proved  a 
Fool.  This  is  the  end  of  that  great  Dream.  Well,  Harold,  it  is 
yours.  I  give  it  to  you.  What  will  you  do  with  it?” 

“By  your  orders,  what  you  choose.  Without  your  orders, 
nothing;  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  the  awful  responsibility 
of  giving  to  the  world  this  weapon  of  universal  destruction. 
Nor  will  I  place  in  the  hands  of  even  our  own  Government  an 
instrument  which  could  be  turned  to  such  purposes  as  this,  not 
even  for  the  sake — if  the  question  should  arise — of  the  national 
safety.” 

“A  physical  discovery,”  said  Emanuel,  “may  be  preparatory. 
Most  great  things  have  been  arrived  at  by  tentatives.  If  men  are 
not  ready  for  them,  they  are  kept  back.  Many  things  were  known 
concerning  the  powers  of  steam  before  it  was  made  the  slave  of 
man  ;  and  of  electricity  before  it  was  caught  and  trained  and 
forced  to  work  for  man.  For,  you  see,  it  was  not  until  this 
century  that  men  were  prepared  and  ready  for  steam  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  And  then  these  forces  were  tamed  and  pressed  into  our 
service.  When  the  story  of  man  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be 
understood  how  certain  qualities  grew  slowly  in  his  brain  while 
he  was  doing  over  and  over  again,  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  same  things  in  the  same  way,  just  as  a  boy  writing  exercises 
over  and  over  again,  and  at  last  makes  grammar  a  part  of  his 
brain.  But  that  boy  does  not  begin  to  write  until  the  grammar 
is  a  part  of  his  brain  —  so  with  man;  he  prepares  —  sometimes 
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for  thousands  of  years — for  the  next  great  step.  When  it  cotnes 
he  is  ready.  My  friends,  I  admit,  sorrowfully,  that  the  world  is 
not  yet  ready  for  the  abolition  of  war.  And  I  confess  with 
shame  that  my  invention  will'  not  abolish  war.  We  must  not 
abandon  war  until  we  have  learned  to  practise,  without  the  aid 
of  war,  all  the  things  which  render  war  valuable — courage,  enter¬ 
prise,  discipline,  desire  to  excel — and  have  transferred  them  to 
the  Life  in  Common.  When  all  lives  are  spent  in  working  for 
the  good  of  all  we  shall  be  like  the  Monks  who  worked  together 
in  their  Cloisters,  all  for  the  Brotherhood,  not  for  wages,  and 
gave  their  best  to  the  Community,  because  they  had  no  self  to 
take  it.  The  Brotherhood  —  yes.  AVe  shall  form  one  great 
Brotherhood.  That  will  be  the  greatest  and  the  last  of  social 
schemes  and  experiments.  Like  all  great  things,  it  was  discovered' 
by  our  People — it  came  out  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — and 
the  Christians  in  their  monasteries  only  imitated  the  Essenes,  who 
were  Jews.”  He  sighed  heavily.  “Alas!  we  are  as  yet  far  off. 
AATen  thi9  truth  is  accepted,  my  friends,  war  will  cease  naturally. 
Then,  if  my  invention  is  discovered  anew,  it  will  only  make  that 
physically  impossible  which  has  already  become  morally  impossi¬ 
ble.  Of  all  the  evils  of  which  we  complain,  war  will  be  the  last 
to  vanish.  The  Prophet,  I  now  perceive,  spoke  not  of  the  sudden 
conversion  of  the  universal  human  heart,  but  of  the  gradual 
change.  Let  us  work  our  utmost  for  that  gradual  change  for  our¬ 
selves — ourselves.” 

“  And — again — your  Discovery,  Emanuel?” 

“The  Discovery — I  leave  it  in  your  hands,  Harold.  Destroy 
it — publish  it — as  you  will.  It  is  not  mine,  I  repeat.  Let  me 
never  hear  any  more  about  it.” 

“I  must  not  destroy  a  scientific  truth,”  replied  the  chemist. 
“I  will  preserve  it.  I  will  lock  it  up  for  the  whole  of  my  life, 
and  I  will  leave  it  at  my  death  as  a  secret  gift  to  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Will  that  be  a  reasonable  compromise, 
Emanuel.” 

“As  you  will.  I  leave  it  in  your  hands.  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  understand  and  to  confess  that  it  is  not  what  I  hoped 
and  believed.  Not  unto  me  is  it  given  to  change  the  course  of 
this  mighty  river.” 

It  was  at  this  point,  just  where  this  history  ends,  that  the  other 
discovery — that  for  which  Francesca  had  been  sent  to  the  house 
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- — -was  made.  In  a  most  dramatic  fashion,  after  all;  for  the  two 
most  concerned  in  it  did  not  understand  it,  and  it  had  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  them.  In  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  stupidity 
of  these  two  intelligent  persons,  remember  that  one  had  no  sus¬ 
picion  or  knowledge  that  he  had  a  daughter  at  all,  and  that  the 
other  had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  her  father  was  dead. 
As  for  this  discover)',  the  simplest  accident  in  the  world  revealed 
it.  So  far,  it  was  just  as  Clara  had  expected. 

Harold  it  was  who  brought  about  this  accident  as  follows. 

“  Very  well,”  he  said,  “  I  will  add  within  the  packet  a  note 
stating  that  this  paper  was  placed  in  my  hands  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  month  of  June,  1893,  by  its  discoverer,  Emanuel — 
Emanuel — now  I  come  to  think  of  it — the  very  first  time  that  I 
have  thought  of  it.  ...  I  have  never  heard  your  surname,  Eman¬ 
uel.” 

“Have  you  not?  It  matters  nothing.  Among  my  friends  I 
have  but  one  name — Emanuel.  When  I  was  young,  and  belonged 
to  Western  Europe,  they  called  me  Emanuel  Elveda.” 

“Elvcda?”  Francesca  looked  up  astonished.  “My  own  name?” 

“Emanuel  Elveda?”  Harold  repeated.  Then  the  whole  truth 
suddenly  flashed  upon  him.  He  knew  the  story  of  the  separa¬ 
tion — the  family  story.  He  knew  that  the  husband  had  been  a 
man  of  science,  a  chemist  of  great  promise,  whose  papers  were  in 
old  Transactions;  and  that  he  had  left  his  wife  and  gone  away — 
perished  in  Morocco,  it  was  thought.  And  he  knew  the  minia¬ 
ture — Francesca’s  portrait  of  her  father — and  now  he  recognized 
the  likeness,  and,  with  the  certainty  that  is  surer  than  logic,  and 
falls  upon  the  mind  with  greater  swiftness  than  follows  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  facts,  he  knew  the  man  before  him.  “Emanuel  Elveda? 
You  are  Emanuel  Elveda,  come  back  again?  Why,  we  thought 
you  dead — dead — dead  long  ago  !  Francesca,  this  is  Emanuel 
Elveda — Emanuel  Elveda- — 

“Yes,  I  am  Emanuel  Elveda.  Why  not?  Why  are  you 
astonished  ?” 

“  Oh  !  He  asks  why  I  am  astonished  !” 

Francesca  looked  up  quietly. 

“What  is  the  matter?  Is  your  name  really  Emanuel  Elveda? 
Why,  that  is  my  name,  too.  My  father  was  Elveda.  We  must 
be  cousins.” 

“  Cousins  !”  Harold  repeated,  scornfully  and  impatiently.  “  Has 
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no  one  got  eyes  but  myself  ?  Good  Heaven  !  Emanuel — tell  me, 
please — you  once  bad  a  wife  ?” 

“  Certainly,  I  had  once  a  wife.” 

“What  was  her  name?” 

“  Her  name  was  Isabel — Isabel  Albu.” 

“Francesca!  now  do  you  understand.  His  wife’s  name  was 
Isabel.  This  man — this  wise  man — this  man  we  all  love — why — 
he  is  your  father — -your  own  father — your  father,  Francesca  1” 

Francesca  looked  astonished,  but  was,  so  far,  unmoved. 

“You  are  quite  wrong,  Harold,”  she  said,  coldly.  “My  father 
is  dead  long  ago.  He  died  on  a  scientific  expedition  in  Morocco.” 

“Yon  are  quite  w'rong,  Harold,”  said  Emanuel.  “There  are 
other  Elvedas  in  the  world,  and  other  Albus.  As  for  me,  I  have 
no  daughter.” 

“  Are  there,  then,  two  Emanuel  Elvedas  ?  Two  chemists  of  that 
name?  Two  men  of  that  name  who  separated  from  their  wives? 
Two  Isabels  of  that  name  who  parted  from  their  husbands?  Are 
there  two  men  with  the  same  face?  Francesca,  you  are  blind — 
blind.  Here  is  the  very  face  of  your  miniature — twenty  years 
older.  I  see — there  is  no  doubt — now  why  I  always  thought  I 
knew  your  face,  Emanuel.  Francesca,”  for  the  girl  began  to 
doubt  and  to  tremble,  “  this  is  your  father,  I  tell  you.  He  is  not 
dead.  It  must  be.” 

“My  father  is  dead.”  She  was  now  trembling,  and  her  face 
was  white.  “  He  died  long,  long  ago,  in  Morocco.  But,  oh  ! 
I  wish — ” 

“  I  have  no  child,”  said  Emanuel.  “  I  left  my  wife  long  ago. 
But — if  it  had  been  otherwise — I  wish — ” 

“  Tell  me  again,  man  !”  cried  Harold,  impatiently  ;  “  are  there 
two  men  of  your  name  and  your  story  ?  Are  there — can  there 
be — two  women  of  that  same  name  and  that  same  story  ?” 

“But — I  have  no  child.” 

“My  father  left  my  mother  a  month  after  their  marriage,” 
Francesca  explained.  “  He  saw  her  a  year  later,  when  I  was  an 
infant.  He  was  not  told  that  I  existed.  He  went  away,  and  my 
mother  heard  afterwards  that  he  was  dead — it  was  said  that  he 
had  died  on  a  scientific  expedition.  I  do  not  understand.  I  have 
always  been  told  that  my  father  was  dead,”  she  added,  helplessly. 

“Who  is  your  mother,  Francesca?”  Harold  persisted.  “Tell 
us  that.  Where  does  she  live  ?” 
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“  She  is  Isabel  Elveda,  who  has  written  on  the  Condition  of 
Women,  and  she  now  lives  in  the  Cromwell  Road.” 

“In  the  Cromwell  Road?”  Emanuel  asked.  “Why,  I  have 
seen  her.  She  is  my  wife  !  Francesca!  Francesca!”  he  spread 
out  his  trembling  hands  as  a  blind  man  feels  his  way.  “Francesca! 
Is  this  possible?  Can  I — even  I,  too — have  a  child? — and  you 
— you?  You  are  Isabel’s  child — and  mine?  I  saw  her  a  few 
days  ago.  Yet  she  told  me  nothing.  My  wife  lives  in  the 
Cromwell  Road.  Your  mother  lives —  What  does  this  mean  ? 
I  have  no  daughter.  I  cannot  have  a  daughter.  What  does  all 
this  mean?  Harold,  you  began  it.  Tell  me  what  in  means.  I 
am  growing  childish.  How  can  Francesca  be  my  daughter  ?” 

He  looked  around  in  helpless  agitation  and  confusion. 

At  that  moment  a  white  figure  appeared  at  the  garden  door 
and  ran  swiftly  down  the  garden  path.  It  was  Clara,  coming  to 
clear  up  all  before  Emanuel  vanished  again  into  the  country 
where  there  is  no  post  and  where  nobody  has  an  address. 

“  Clara !”  cried  Francesca,  “  tell  me,  if  you  can — tell  me,  far 
Heaven’s  sake,  what  this  means !” 

“We  have  just  discovered,”  said  Harold,  briefly,  “that  Eman¬ 
uel’s  name  is  Elveda.” 

“  Oh  !  They  have  just  found  it  out?  I  came  here  this  evening 
on  purpose  to  tell  them.  I  have  known  it  all  along.  Francesca, 
forgive  me.  I  thought  that  if  I  brought  you  two  together  you 
would  find  out  before  very  long  the  secret  of  your  relationship, 
and  I  knew  that  whether  the  delay  was  long  or  short  you  would 
learn  to  love  each  other.  But,  to  be  sure,  I  thought  it  would  be 
discovered  in  a  day  or  two,  or  even  in  an  hour  or  two.  If  you 
had  been  ordinary  folk  you  would  have  found  it  out  long  ago. 
But  your  heads  were  up  in  the  clouds — you  never  stooped  to  ask 
the  simplest  questions  as  to  who  and  what  you  were — at  home — 
as  they  say  at  school.  Your  heads  were  in  the  air;  you  were  al¬ 
ways  talking  of  things  too  deep  for  ordinary  mortals.  So  you 
have  only  just  found  it  out.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  yet,”  said  Francesca. 

“  One  moment.  Tell  me,  dear,  are  you  grateful  to  me  for 
bringing  you  to  know  Emanuel  ?” 

“  Yes — yes,  of  course  I  am.” 

“Do  you  already  respect  and  revere  him?  Do  you  sit  at  his 
feet  and  hear  him  ?” 
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“He  has  been  my  Master.  I  have  no  words  for  the  respect 
and  veneration  in  which  I  hold  him.” 

“Add  love,  then,  to  your  veneration,  for  he  is  your  father. 
Emanuel,  are  you  willing  to  have  a  daughter?” 

“  I  have  never  thought  it  possible  that  I  should  have  a  daughter.” 

“Yet  you  have  one.  That  evening  when  you  bade  farewell 
to  your  wife  this  child  was  an  infant  three  months  old  lying  in 
a  cradle.  But  you  were  not  told.  If  you  have  any  doubt,  ask 
Melkah — the  old  Syrian  woman.  You  remember  Melkah?  Look 
at  this  girl,  and  ask  your  own  heart.  Can  you  love  this  girl  ? 
Look  at  her  face — is  it  not  your  own  ?” 

Then  Emanuel  looked  upon  his  daughter’s  face,  and  knew  that 
she  was  his  own  child.  And  he  lifted  his  hands  solemnly  to 
bless  his  daughter.  But  he  spoke  no  word.  And  without  a 
word  Francesca  fell  into  her  father’s  embrace. 

Clara  touched  Harold’s  hand,  and  they  left  the  father  and 
daughter  together.  “  I  was  afraid,”  she  said  in  the  parlor,  “  that 
I  should  be  too  late.  I  only  understood  this  evening  that  his 
departure  was  so  near.  Oh,  if  he  had  disappeared  again  with¬ 
out  learning  the  truth  !  I  should  never  have  dared  to  tell  Fran¬ 
cesca.  We  knew  it  all  along,  because  he  came  to  father  with  a 
letter  from  a  foreign  correspondent.  I  don’t  know  whether  it 
was  wisest  to  act  as  we  did— I  wanted  Francesca  to  be  influenced 
by  him.  I  found  out  before  she  came  here  what  a  wonderful 
creature  he  is — I  knew  he  would  touch  her  imagination.  We 
will  go  away  and  leave  them  for  the  night.  They  will  have  so 
much  to  say.” 

“You  knew  all  along?” 

“Yes.  Oh,  there  is  more!  Madame  Elveda  is  my  cousin — 
that  my  father  knew,  but  I  did  not.  Our  name  is  Albu,  and  her 
name  was  Albu.  And  now  she  has  lost  nearly  all  her  money, 
poor  lady  !  and  she  has  lost  her  daughter,  for  Francesca  will  never 
take  up  Woman’s  Cause  now,  never — never — never!  She  will 
love  her  father  too  much.  Mr.  Alleyne,  I’m  sorry  you’ve  lost 
your  peerage,  but  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  Nelly,  isn’t  it?  You 
will  have  for  wife,  after  all,  a  Daughter  of  the  Law  obedient  to 
the  will  of  her  husband.  That  is,  of  course,  if  Francesca — ” 

Harold  smiled.  Christians,  before  the  wedding-bells  ring,  are 
only  half-hearted  about  wishing  the  obedience  of  their  wives. 
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THE  REBEL  QUEEN 


“  Provided,”  be  said,  “  that  she  accepts  in  exchange  ” — to  an 
Oriental  like  Clara  the  words  were  mere  foolishness — “  the  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  obedience  of  her  lover.” 

A  week  later  the  same  group  were  gathered  together  again  in 
that  little  room.  Francesca  was  in  travelling  costume,  and  her 
boxes  were  in  the  narrow  passage  outside.  Emanuel’s  travelling 
costume  remained  the  same  as  he  had  always  worn,  and  his  lug¬ 
gage  consisted  of  a  bag  in  which  were  his  carving-tools  and  a  few 
necessaries. 

“Everything  is  ready,  Francesca?”  asked  Harold.  “Can  I  do 
nothing  for  you  ?” 

“Nothing  more,  Ilarold,  thank  you.  We  are  going  right 
through  to  Beirut — from  there  I  will  write  to  you — and  to  Da¬ 
mascus  next.  There  I  will  write  again.  After  that  we  are  going 
to  join  some  Arab  tribe  and  live  awhile  in  the  Desert.” 

“Have  you  seen  your  mother?” 

“Yes,  she  is  hard  and  bitter.  She  cannot  forgive  me,  though 
she  tried  to  say  kind  things.  I  have  deserted  her — and  the 
Cause — oh,  the  Cause!”  She  shuddered.  “She  has  lost  her 
friends  with  her  fortune.  Except  for  Melkab,  she  is  alone.  Go 
and  see  her  often,  Harold.  She  will  be  very  lonely.” 

“And  you — you  are  happy,  Francesca?” 

“  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  in  all  my  life  before. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  live  for  but  the  life  of  nature  and 
God’s  law.  I  have  my  father  to  study  and  to  obey.  It  is  such 
happiness  as  I  never  imagined.  And  all  the  world  has  grown  so 
real — and  I  am  in  it,  not  outside  it.  The  Passing  Show  has  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  Eternal  Drama  in  which  I,  too,  play  my  humble 
part.  I  have  my  father  and  my  cousins.  I  am  no  longer  with¬ 
out  kith  and  kin.” 

“  Will  you  not  acknowledge  your  lover  as  well  ?”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  X 

“  Yes — I  have — you.  What  more  can  I  want,  or  look  to  have? 
Let  me,  like  Anthony,  have  the  Common  Lot!  What  better  can 
there  be  than  the  Lot  intended  by  the  Lord  for  all  ?” 

Harold  started.  Who  had  ever  before  heard  from  Francesca’s 
lips  a  single  word  in  the  spirit  of  Faith  ? 

“  The  Common  Lot,”  said  the  Earl,  who  was  with  them.  “  I 
chose  it  and  would  not  give  it  up,  though  the  Countess  has  again 
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been  fined  twenty  shillings  and  costs — for  the  usual  offence.  The 
Common  Lot  is  best.” 

“We  leave  you.”  Emanuel  looked  about  him.  “1  take  my 
daughter — my  Francesca” — his  voice  dropped  like  that  of  a  lover 
when  he  names  his  mistress,  and  his  eyes  grew  humid  as  he  gazed 
upon  her — “  I  take  my  daughter — my  Francesca — to  the  Land 
of  our  Fathers.  She  shall  see  the  ruins  where  her  ancestor,  the 
Prince  of  the  Captivity,  ruled  for  a  thousand  years,  and  she  shall 
see  the  cities  and  mountains  where  another  ancestor,  a  greater 
Prince,  reigned  for  his  allotted  time  and  wrote  his  Psalms  for  all 
time.  Then  we  will  stay  awhile — my  Francesca  with  me — in  the 
Desert.  After  a  time  she — my  Francesca — will  return  to  you  ; 
but  as  for  me,  I  will  return  no  more  to  the  vast  collections  of 
bricks  called  the  towns  of  Europe.  I  have  been  presumptuous.  I 
thought  it  was  given  to  me  alone  among  men  suddenly  to  change 
the  mind  of  the  world  and  to  make  them  ready  for  the  Reign  of 
Peace.  I  must  win  my  way  back  to  humility  by  meditation  and 
by  silence.  You  shall  have  my  daughter — my  Francesca — back; 
but  for  me,  I  shall  return  no  more.” 

“  Francesca  !”  Harold  took  her  hand.  “  Francesca,  my  Rose  of 
Sharon  1” 

“Patience,  Harold.  Oh,  dear  friend”  —  she  laid  her  other 
hand  on  Emanuel’s  shoulder — “suffer  me  to  be  with  my  father 
— my  own  father — a  little  longer.  Oh,  you  cannot  tell  what  a 
happiness  it  is  to  hear  his  voice,  only  to  serve  him  and  to  obey 
him !  A  little  longer,  Harold  !  Then,  if  it  please  my  Lord,  and 
if  his  handmaiden  still  finds  favor  in  his  eyes — ” 


THE  END 


By  MARIA  LOUISE  POOL. 


KATHARINE  NORTH.  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna¬ 
mental,  $1  25. 

“  Katharine  North  ”  is,  from  an  artistic  and  literary  stand-point,  Miss 
Pool’s  best  work,  and  will  take  high  rank  among  the  novels  of  the  year. 
The  story  is  an  intensely  interesting  one,  and  is  most  skilfully  constructed. 
— Boston  Traveller. 

One  of  the  best  novels  given  the  reading  public  for  a  long  time,  and  its 
character  sketching  is  wonderful,  clear,  yet  well  defined  ;  like  the  etching 
of  a  master.  Her  characters  are  not  wooden  men  and  women ;  they 
seem  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  or  destruction  in  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  style. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

MRS.  KEATS  BRADFORD.  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Miss  Pool’s  novels  have  the  characteristic  qualities  of  American  life. 
They  have  an  indigenous  flavor.  The  author  is  on  her  own  ground,  in¬ 
stinct  with  American  feeling  and  purpose. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  dialogues  are  very  natural,  and  the  book  is  very  wholesome  reading. 
No  one  who  begins  it  will  be  able  to  give  it  up  until  the  last  page  has  been 
reached  and  mastered. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  pictures  of  life  in  the  New  England  village  are  drawn  with  a  hand 
of  unusual  cleverness. — Boston  Courier. 

ROWENY  IN  BOSTON.  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna¬ 
mental,  $1  25. 

Is  a  surprisingly  good  story.  ...  It  is  a  very  delicately  drawn  story  in 
all  particulars.  It  is  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  ideas  and  of  phrase.  Its 
characters  make  a  delightful  company.  It  is  excellent  art  and  rare  enter¬ 
tainment. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Like  Roweny  at  her  brush,  Miss  Pool  may  be  said  to  have  the  “  touch.” 
By  a  few  lively  strokes  of  her  pen,  her  characters  are  made  clear  in  out¬ 
line,  and  are  then  left  to  explain  themselves  by  their  own  words  and  ac¬ 
tions. — Nation ,  N.  Y. 

DALLY.  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

A  delightful  story.  .  .  .  The  story  is  alive  from  the  first  to  the  last 
chapter,  and  is  of  absorbing  and  intense  interest. —  Watchman ,  Boston. 

There  is  not  a  lay  figure  in  the  book ;  all  are  flesh  and  blood  creations. 

.  .  .  The  humor  of  “  Dally  ”  is  grateful  to  the  sense ;  it  is  provided  in 
abundance,  together  with  touches  of  pathos,  an  inseparable  concomitant. 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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Br  MARY  E.  WILKINS. 


JANE  FIELD.  A  Novel:  Illustrated.  16mo,  Cloth,  Orna¬ 
mental,  $1  25. 

YOUNG  LUCRETIA,  and  Other  Stories.  Illustrated.  Post 
Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

GILES  COREY,  YEOMAN.  A  Play.  Illustrated.  32mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  50  cents. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  NUN,  and  Other  Stories.  16mo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25. 

A  HUMBLE  ROMANCE,  and  Other  Stories.  16mo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25. 

The  pathos  of  New  England  life,  its  intensities  of  repressed  feeling,  its 
homely  tragedies  and  its  tender  humor,  have  never  been  better  told  than 
by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  in  her  own  field  she  stands  to-day  without  a 
rival. — Boston  Courier. 

It  takes  just  such  distinguished  literary  art  as  Mary  E.  Wilkins  possesses 
to  give  an  episode  of  New  England  its  soul,  pathos,  and  poetry. — N.  Y. 
Times. 

The  simplicity,  purity,  and  quaintness  of  these  stories  set  them  apart  in 
a  niche  of  distinction  where  they  have  no  rivals. — Literary  World ,  Boston. 

The  author  has  the  unusual  gift  of  writing  a  short  story  which  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  having  a  real  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. —  Observer 

N.  Y. 

A  gallery  of  striking  studies  in  the  humblest  quarters  of  American 
country  life.  No  one  has  dealt  with  this  kind  of  life  better  than  Miss 
Wilkins.  Nowhere  are  there  to  be  found  such  faithful,  delicately  drawn, 
sympathetic,  tenderly  humorous  pictures. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  charm  of  Miss  Wilkins’s  stories  is  in  her  intimate  acquaintance  and 
comprehension  of  humble  life,  and  the  sweet  human  interest  she  feels  and 
makes  her  readers  partake  of,  in  the  simple,  common,  homely  people  she 
draws. — Springfield  Republican. 

The  author  has  given  us  studies  from  real  life  which  must  be  the  result 
of  a  lifetime  of  patient,  sympathetic  observation.  .  .  .  No  one  has  done 
the  same  kind  of  work  so  lovingly  and  so  well. — Christian  Register, 
Boston. 
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BY  CONSTANCE  F.  WOOLSON 


JUPITER  LIGHTS.  A  Novel.  lGmo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 
EAST  ANGELS.  A  Novel.  l6mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 
ANNE.  A  Novel.  Illustrated.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 
FOR  THE  MAJOR.  A  Novelette.  lGmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

CASTLE  NOWHERE.  Lake-Country  Sketches.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

RODMAN  THE  KEEPER.  Southern  Sketches.  10mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

Delightful  touches  justify  those  'who  see  many  poiuts  of  analogy 
between  Miss  Woolson  and  George  Eliot. — N.  7.  Times. 

For  tenderness  and  purity  of  thought,  for  exquisitely  delicate 
sketching  of  characters,  Miss  Woolson  is  unexcelled  among  writers 
of  fiction. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Characterization  is  Miss  Woolson’s  forte.  Her  men  and  women 
are  not  mere  puppets,  but  original,  breathing,  and  finely  contrasted 
creations. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Miss  Woolson  is  one  of  the  few  novelists  of  the  day  who  know 
how  to  make  conversation,  how  to  individualize  the  speakers,  how 
to  exclude  rabid  realism  without  falling  into  literary  formality.— 
N.  T.  Tribune. 

Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  may  easily  become  the  novelist 
laureate. — Boston  Globe. 

Miss  Woolson  has  a  graceful  fancy,  a  ready  wit,  a  polished  style, 
and  conspicuous  dramatic  power;  while  her  skill  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  story  is  very  remarkable. — London  Life. 

Miss  Woolson  never  once  follows  the  beaten  track  of  the  orthodox 
novelist,  but  strikes  a  new  and  richly  loaded  vein  which,  so  far,  is 
all  her  own  ;  and  thus  we  feel,  on  reading  one  of  her  works,  a  fresh 
sensation,  and  we  put  down  the  hook  with  a  sigh  to  think  our  pleas¬ 
ant  task  of  reading  it  is  finished.  The  author’s  lines  must  have 
fallen  to  her  in  very  pleasant  places  ;  or  she  has,  perhaps,  within 
herself  the  wealth  of  womanly  love  and  tenderness  she  pours  so 
freely  into  all  she  writes.  Such  books  as  hers  do  much  to  elevate 
the  moral  tone  of  the  day— a  quality  sadly  wanting  in  novels  of  the 
time. —  Whitehall  Review,  London. 
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BEN-HUR:  A  TALE  OF  THE  CHRIST. 


By  Lew.  Wallace.  lGmo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  Garfield 
Edition.  Two  Volumes.  Twenty  Full -page  Pho¬ 
togravures.  Over  1000  Illustrations  as  Marginal 
Drawings  by  William  Martin  Johnson.  Crown 
8vo,  Printed  on  Fine  Super-calendered  Plate-paper, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  Bound  in  Silk  and 
Gold,  $7  00.  ( In  a  Gladstone  Box.) 

Anything  so  startling,  new,  and  distinctive  as  the  leading  feature  of 
this  romance  does  not  often  appear  in  works  of  fiction.  .  .  .  Some  of  Mr. 
Wallace’s  writing  is  remarkable  for  its  pathetic  eloquence.  The  scenes 
described  in  the  New  Testament  are  rewritten  with  the  power  and  skill  of 
an  accomplished  master  of  style. — N.  Y.  Times. 

Its  real  basis  is  a  description  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  and  Romans  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  this  is  both  forcible  and  brilliant.  .  .  . 
We  are  carried  through  a  surprising  variety  of  scenes;  we  witness  a  sea- 
fight,  a  chariot-race,  the  internal  economy  of  a  Roman  galley,  domestic  in¬ 
teriors  at  Antioch,  at  Jerusalem,  and  among  the  tribes  of  the  desert;  pal¬ 
aces,  prisons,  the  haunts  of  dissipated  Roman  youth,  the  houses  of  pious 
families  of  Israel.  There  is  plenty  of  exciting  incident ;  everything  is  ani, 
mated,  vivid  and  glowing. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

From  the  opening  of  the  volume  to  the  very  close  the  reader’s  interest 
will  be  kept  at  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  novel  will  be  pronounced  by  all 
one  of  the  greatest  novels  of  the  day.—  Boston  Post. 

“  Ben  Hur  ”  is  interesting,  and  its  characterization  is  fine  and  strong. 
Meanwhile  it  evinces  careful  study  of  the  period  in  which  the  scene  is  laid, 
and  will  help  those  who  read  it  with  reasonable  attention  to  realize  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  Hebrew  life  in  Jerusalem  and  Roman  life  at 
Antioch  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  advent. — Examiner ,  N.  Y. 

The  book  is  one  of  unquestionable  power,  and  will  be  read  with  un¬ 
wonted  interest  by  many  readers  who  are  weary  of  the  conventional  novel 
and  romance. — Boston  Journal. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  delightful  books.  It  is  as  real  and 
warm  as  life  itself,  and  as  attractive  as  the  grandest  and  most  heroic 
chapters  of  history. — Indianapolis  Journal. 
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By  CAPT.  CHARLES  KING 


CAMPAIGNING  AVITH  CROOK,  AND  STORIES  OF 
ARMY  LIFE.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

A  WAR-TIME  WOOING.  Illustrated  by  R.  F.  Zogbaum. 
pp.  iv.,  196.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

BETWEEN  THE  LINES.  A  Story  of  the  War.  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  Gaul.  pp.  iv.,  312.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

In  all  of  Captain  King’s  stories  the  author  holds  to  lofty  ideals  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  honor,  generosity, 
courage,  and  self-control. — Literary  World ,  Boston. 

The  vivacity  and  charm  which  signally  distinguish  Captain  King’s 
pen.  ...  He  occupies  a  position  in  American  literature  entirely  his  own. 

.  .  His  is  the  literature  of  honest  sentiment,  pure  and  tender. — N.  Y.  Press. 

A  romance  by  Captain  King  is  always  a  pleasure,  because  he  has  so 
complete  a  mastery  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  deals.  .  .  .  Captain 
King  has  few  rivals  in  his  domain.  .  .  .  The  general  tone  of  Captain  King’s 
stories  is  highly  commendable.  The  heroes  are  simple,  frank,  and  sol¬ 
dierly ;  the  heroines  are  dignified  and  maidenly  in  the  most  unconvention¬ 
al  situations. — Epoch ,  N.  Y. 

All  Captain  King’s  stories  are  full  of  spirit  and  with  the  true  ring  about 
them. — Philadelphia  Item. 

Captain  King’s  stories  of  army  life  are  so  brilliant  and  intense,  they 
have  such  a  ring  of  true  experience,  and  his  characters  are  so  lifelike  and 
vivid  that  the  announcement  of  a  new  one  is  always  received  with  pleas¬ 
ure.- —New  Haven  Palladium. 

Captain  King  is  a  delightful  story-teller. —  Washington  Post. 

In  the  delineation  of  war  scenes  Captain  King’s  style  is  crisp  and  vig¬ 
orous,  inspiring  in  the  breast  of  the  reader  a  thrill  of  genuine  patriotic  fer¬ 
vor. — Boston  Commonwealth. 

Captain  King  is  almost  without  a  rival  in  the  field  he  has  chosen.  .  .  . 
His  style  is  at  once  vigorous  and  sentimental  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word,  so  that  his  novels  are  pleasing  to  young  men  as  well  as  young 
women. — Pittsburgh  Bulletin. 

It  is  good  to  think  that  there  is  at  least  one  man  who  believes  that  all 
the  spirit  of  romance  and  chivalry  has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world,  and 
that  there  are  as  brave  and  honest  hearts  to-day  as  there  were  in  the 
days  of  knights  and  paladins. — Philadelphia  Record. 
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By  DAVID  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


Mr.  Christie  Murray  is  a  kindly  satirist  who  evidently  delights  in  the  analysis 
of  character,  and  who  deals  shrewdly  but  gently  with  the  frailties  of  our  nature. 
.  .  .  The  pages  are  perpetually  brightened  by  quaintly  humorous  touches. 

Often  in  describing  some  character  or  something  that  is  commonplace  enough, 
a  droll  fancy  seems  to  strike  the  author,  and  forthwith  he  gives  us  the  benefit  of 
it.  Consequently  there  is  a  spontaneity  in  his  pen  which  is  extremely  fascinat¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  We  can  only  say  generally  that  Mr.  Murray’s  plot  is  sufficiently 
original  and  worked  up  with  enough  of  skill  to  satisfy  any  but  the  most  exacting 
readers.  We  found  ourselves  getting  duly  excited  before  the  denouement. 
.  .  .  Headers  of  Mr.  Christie  Murray’s  novels  will  know  that  he  belongs  to 
the  school  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade.  And  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  he  has  caugfit 
a  fair  share  of  the  vigor  and  rapidity  of  that  romancer.  His  characters,  too,  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  category  as  those  that  figure  in  Mr.  Reade’s  stories.  They  are 
drawn  with  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  nature  to  take  a  complete  appearance  of 
vitality  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  whirl  of  the  plot,  which  is  also  what  we  feel 
about  the  characters  of  a  good  modern  drama  while  we  are  watching  its  repre¬ 
sentation.  .  .  .  There  is  a  certain  alertness  and  vigor  in  the  author’s  por¬ 
traits  which  make  them  pleasant  to  meet  with. — Saturday  Review,  London. 
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